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PREEACE TO THE SF.COND EDITION 


Amnesty International continúes to receivc Information to 
indícate that torture is a truly world-vvidc phenomenon that 
does not bclong solely to onc poli (¡cal idcology or to onc 
economic systcm. This information as wcll as decisive new 
cvents require that this Report on Torture, the First inter- 
national survey of its kind, be brought up to date. 

The surveys of the historical, medical, and legal aspeets of 
torture that werc presented in the first edition are still valid, 
and these scctions have bcen retained in their entirety. Time 
has conspicuously overtaken the information about some 
countries, howcvcr, and thosc sections have accordingly bcen 
updated. One principie for revisión has bcen that ¡f new 
information is now available about torture in a country that 
was not mentioned in the first edition, a scction has bcen 
added to deal vvith that country: whereas Saudi Arabia and 
Cyprus were not given attention before, the second edition 
summarises the material that has bcen rcccivcd in the past 
year. A corollary of lilis principie is that if new evidenee has 
confirmed previous infercnccs, vve have stated the case more 
strongly: incidcnts of torture in South Korca, for examplc, 
are not so difficult to substantiatc today as thcy werc a year 

ag°- 

The other governing principie for the revisions has been 
that wherever a changc in govcrnmcntal policy regarding 
torture has been radical, the scction on that country has been 
rc-written. Circumstantial dilTcrenccs, howcvcr, have not 
been noted: no changes have bcen made in the scctions that 
deal with such countries as Indonesia, where the victims may 
change but the political structure and the institutionalised 
use of ccrtain methods of torture rcmain unabridged. The 
policies regarding the detention and treatment of prisoners in 
Chile, on the other hand, have scvercly changcd sincc the 
military coup in Septcmber 1973, which occurrcd after the 
report had gonc to press. The visit to Chile by an Amnesty 
International team of ¡nvestigators shortly after the coup 
makes it possiblc to comment with relative precisión on the 
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use of torture by thc Chilean junta. Likewise, during the nast 
ycar the govcrnmental policios regarding tonSrc have 
chcUigcd sharply f ür t l,c worse in Namibia (formcrly known 
as South West Africa): during thc autumn of 1973 thc SotUh 
lean Government, m coopcration vvith local tribal author 

lep^r " UhKC 

a similar ellcct thcrc. When the military governmcnt of 

?olitTr C ' n ‘ aVOllr ° f a dvilian administraron, Greek 

política! prisoners vverc also freecl. In each of thesc cases the 

outgoing governmcnt had denied for many years thati ’had 
praclised torture. It is now possiblc to prove beyond anv 
douht that those dcnials vvere falso. * ^ 

Inrcm S ,.f CP p rt ° n TortUre re P rcse nts onc facct of Amnesty 

t U r' m “.*, |, ‘ ,! “ 8C ° r ,h “‘ ~o'«¡on Genera 

go. ' n ,'T n 30M (XXV '">’ “«> »" <5 

e",” „ll| - ,0 mU "* International 

Instruments which contain prov.sions rclating to thc pro- 

or piLnishmcni’.* lr ° * Wl ’" in '’ Um “ ” a^-rading treannen, 

Ihe culmination of the first year’s activities was the 
Gonfuencc for thc Abolition of Torture that oponed in París 
<m eccmbcr 1973, the 25th anniversary of the Universal 

pan s n i'°, n , HUman . R¡ S hts - Approximaw.y 300 pS 
pants, meluding many mtemationally distinguished fL.rcs 
icpresenting governmcnts and international non-Sem 
mental organ.sat.ons as well as AI's own national sections’ 
discussed vanous aspeets of torture and actions to abolish it’ 

di 5 r i r? SS ‘° nS WCrC convcnc d at the conferencc to 
d. cuss chfferent problemas: (1) the collecting and col atine of 
mformation about the identity of torturers and of ¡ísÍ 
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tutions vvhcrc torture occurs; (2) the socio-cconomic and 
political factors affecting torture; (3) international, regional 
and national legal factors affecting the practico of torture; (4) 
thc short- and long-tcrm psychological and medical effeets of 
torture on the victim. 

Discttssion of thesc problcms led to several recommend- 
ations: the establishmcnt within AI of a central clearing 
housc for information about specific incidents of torture, the 
formulation of codes of cthical conduct related to torture for 
medical, pólice, and military personnel; thc coopcration 
among clergy, educators, lavvyers, doctors, artists, trade 
unionists and the like through their respective organisations 
on behalf of victims of torture; thc strengthening of 
international and national laws that should govern the 
protcction of the accuscd against torture; the promotion of 
rcsearch into thc medical and psychological effeets of 
torture; and thc setting up of a register of hcalth profes- 
sionals to undertake missions to investígate allegations of 
torture in specific countries. 

Immcdiatcly after thc conferencc, AI’s International 
Exccutive Committcc, in accordance vvith thc rccommend- 
ations made, dccided to cstablish a new división within the 
International Sccrctariat to vvork exclusivcly on the con- 
tinuing Campaign for thc Abolition of Torture. The campaign 
department, which began its full operation in thc spring of 
1974, signifies thc continuing determination of Amncsty 
International to opposc and cradicate torture throughout the 
world. 

The publication of thc Report on torture in several 
languages will help to further thesc aims. The Report has 
already bcen published in a Dutch translation: Germán, 
Frcnch, and Japancsc edilions are schedulcd for publication 
in thc autumn of 1974. Under considcration are translations 
into Spanish, Turkish, Italian, Portugcsc and Urdu. 


August 1974 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

In thc following pagos Amncsty International presentí thc 
tirst International revievv of thc use of torture. During the 
ast lew years thc press has featured storics of torture in 
South Africa or Creecc or USSR and for a fcw days thc 
World has bcen horrified by thc account of thc Im.talitics 
vvh.ch onc group of human beings, under thc protcction of 
thc statc, has infhctcd on another. But this very proccss of 
concentrating lirst on this country and then on that has 
isguised thc most significant fcaturc of thc situation: that 
or urc has virtually bccomc a world-widc phenomenon and 
ha thc tortur.ng of citizens rcgardlcss ofscx, age, or statc of 
hcalth in an elfort to rctain political powcr is a practicc 
cncouiagcd by somc govcrnmcnts and tolerated by others in 
an incrcasingly largo number of countrics. 

In short, what for thc last two or thrcc hundred years has 
bcen no more than an historical curiosity, has suddcnly 
devcloped a hfc of its own and bccomc a social cáncer. To 
describe torture as a malignan! growth on thc body politic is 
howcvcr, not simply to employ a figure of spcech but to 
announce a programme of action to remove it 

This is Amnesty’s purpose. This Report, the Confcrence in 
París to which it is a prelude, and thc programme of national 
and International action which will follow, all have thc 
purpose of arousing public opinión to the danger which 
threatcns thc citizens of every country, hovvever long its 
tradition ot civihsed conduct. For nothing is clearer from the 
record which follows than that once onc group of citizens has 
becn sc t on onc side as licenscd to torture, and another as a 
group so lar beyond considcration as human beings that anv 
brutahty can be mflictcd on them, thc fatal step has bcen 
taken. The group oí victims is rapidly enlargcd whilc, at the 
same time, thc apparatus of thc statc moves in to protcct the 
torturers from punishmcnt or, even, from enquiry. 

In thc face of somuch that is dclibcrately brutal, Amnesty 
reasserts thc principie which has guided it from thc begin- 
nmg: that every man, woman and child is of valué, that none 
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should be made to suffcr for holding or expressing bis own 
opinions and that in consequencc torture must be rccognised 
for thc evil that it is, thc public mobilised and international 
and domcstic machincry set up to bring it to an cnd. 

The Report was constructcd with thc help of Mr James 
Bccket, Mrs Elisc Smith, Dr Henry Oakeley, and thc Research 
Department of Amnesty International, in addition to the 
many pcoplc who supplicd Amnesty with thc material upon 
which thc Report is based. 


August 1973 


Amnesty International 


INTRODUCTION 


Ñame: Aysc Scmra Eker 

Place and dale of birlli: Ismir, Turkcy 1949 

Date of arrest: 18 May 1972 

On 18 April 1972, 1 was altackcd by severa) pcoplc in tile Street. My 
eyes werc covcrcd by a speeial black band and I was forced into a 
minibus. The vehiele did not move for a few minutes. During this time I 
noticcd tliat tire peopie around me wcre addressing each other with 
expressions likc ‘my colonel’ ‘my major’. They started asking me 
cpicstions from thc first moment they put me into the minibus. VVhen I 
did not answer, they started thrcatening me in the following manner. 
‘You don't talk now,’ they would say; ‘in a few minutes, when our 
hands will start roaming in between your legs, you will be singing like a 
nightingale.’ The vehiele travellcd for quite a long time before it 
stoppcd before a building I could not rccognise. When I got off the 
minibus, I realised that I was in a relativcly Itigh open space. I was then 
taken into the basement of the building before which wc had stopped, 
and then into a rather spacious room. I was surrounded by pcoplc 
whom I guessed to be military officcrs from the ways they addressed 
each other. They askcd me questions and kept on saying that unlcss 1 
spokc it would be quite bad for me and that we would have to do 
‘colleclive training’ togclhcr. After a shorl while they forced me to 
lake off my skirt and stockings and laid me down on the ground and 
tied my hands and feet to pegs. A person by the ñame of Umit F.rdal 
beat the soles of my feet for about half an hour. As he bcat my soles he 
kept on saying, ‘Wc made cverybody talk here, you think wc shall not 
succced with you?’ and insulting me. l.atcr, they attachcd wires to my 
fingers and toes and passed clectric current through my body. At the 
same time they kept beating my nakcd thighs with truncheons. Many 
pcoplc werc assisting Umit l'.rdal in this. One was a rather large man, 
tall, with curly hair and a relativcly dark skin. A second was a small 
man with a relativeíy dark skin, black hair and a moustache. The third 
was a young man with a fair skin, dark hair and a moustache. The 
fourth was rather elderíy, of middlc stalure, and of a dark complexión. 
He constantly wore dark glasses. The fifth was rather oíd, fat, of middlc 
staturc and with bluc eyes and grey hair. At the same time, during thc 
tortures, a grey-haired, stout and eldcrly colonel, and a grey-haired, 
bluc-cycd, tall and wcll-built offiecr would frcqucntly come in and give 
directives. After a while, they disconnected thc wire from my finger 
and connectcd it to my car. They immediatcly gave a bigh dose of 
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elcctricity. My wholc body and licad sliook ¡n a terrible way. My front 
tecth started breaking. At thc same time my torturéis would hold a 
mirror to my lace and say: ‘Fook vvliat is happcning to your lovcly 
green eyes. Soon you will not be able lo scc at all. You wil! lose your 
mind. You sec, you have already started bleeding ¡n your mouth.’ VVhcn 
thcy finished with electric shocks, tlicy liftcd me up to my feet and 
several of those 1 mentioned above started beating me with truncheons. 
Aftcr a whilc I fplt dizzy and could not sec very vvcll. Then I fainted. 
VVhen I carne to myself, I found out I was lying balf-nakcd in a pool of 
dirty water. They tried to forcé me to stand up and run. At thc same 
time they kept beating me with truncheons, kicking me and pushing me 
against tile walls. They then held my hand and hit me with truncheons 
in my palms and on my hands, cach onc taking turns. Aftcr all lilis my 
wholc body was swollcn and red and 1 could not stand on my feet. As if 
all this was not enough, Umit F.rdal attackcd me and forced me to thc 
ground. I fell on my face. Me stood on my back and with tile assistancc 
of somebody clse forced a trunchcon into my anus. As I struggled to 
stand he kept on saying ‘You whore! See what else we will do to you. 
First tell us how many people did you go to bed with? You won’t be 
ablc to do it any more. We shall next destroy your womanhood.'They 
next made me lie on my back and tied my arms and legs to pegs. They 
attached an electric wirc to thc small toe of my right foot and another 
to tile end of a trunchcon. l’hey tried to penétrate my feminine organ 
with thc trunchcon. As 1 resisted they hit my body and legs with a large 
axe handle. They soon succcedcd in penetrating my sexual organ with 
the trunchcon with thc electric wirc on, and passed currcnt. 1 fainted. A 
little later, the soldiers oulsidc brought in a machine used for pumping 
air ¡uto people and said they would kill me. Then they untied me, 
brought me to my feet and took me out of the room. With a leather 
strap, they hanged me from my wrists on to a pipe in thc corridor. As 1 
hung half-nakcd, several people bcat me with truncheons. I fainted 
again. When I woke, 1 found myself in the same room on a béd. They 
brought in a doctor to examine me. They tried lo forcé me to take 
medicines and eat. I was bleeding a dark, thick blood. Somc time later 
they brought in Nuri Colakoglu, who was in thc same building as 
myself, to put more pressure on me. They wanted to show me into 
what State they liad put him. 1 saw that the nails of his right hand werc 
covered with pus. 1 realised that they had burned him with cigarettc 
butts. They thcmselves later confirmed this. The solé of one of his feet 
was completely black and badly broken. The same night we werc 
transferred to Istanbul together with Nuri Colakoglu. The next 
morning, the colonel I have already dcscribed carne into my cell (1 do 
not know where thc cell was). lie beal me and threatened me. ‘Tonight 
1 shall take you where your dead are. I shall have the corpses of all of 
you burnt. I will have you hanging from the ceiling and apply salí to 
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your cut soles.’ When he did not likc thc answers 1 gave him, he beat me 
again; then he had my eyes lied and sent me to another building. 1 was 
brought into a small room with my eyes tied. I was tied on the ground 
to pegs from my arms and anklcs and elcctricity was passed through my 
right hand and foot. They then adminislered falanga. During lile wholc 
time 1 was in Istanbul, my hands werc tied to chains. Because of this 
and because my tonguc had split, 1 coidd not eat. A doctor would 
occasionally come to look at me and suggest first aid. Onc night I hcard 
thc sound of a gun and the sound of a man fall and dic on the ground 
very cióse to me. I cricd out: ‘Whom llave you killcd?'They answcred: 
‘It is none of your business. We kill whomever we want and bury him 
into a lióle in the ground. Who would know if we did thc same to you?' 
As I knew already, there was no sccurity for my Ufe, 

During thc ten days i staycd at MIT (thc Turkish Sccret Service) thc 
same torture, insults, threats and pressure continucd. On 28 April I was 
sent to thc housc of detcntion. Despite thc fact that 1 went to the 
doctor at thc housc of detcntion and explaincd that 1 was badly 
tortured, that my right hand did not hold and that 1 had other physical 
complaints including thc fact that I had no menstruation for four 
rnouths in thc following period, I was given no treatment. Somc of my 
physical complaints stili continué. 

Signed licrc and at every page 
6 February 1973* Semra 

Ñame. Vladimir Lvovich Gcrshuni 
Place and date of birth: USSR, 1930 
Date of arrest: 17 Octobcr 1969 

Vladimir Lvovich Gcrshuni, bom in 1930, is thc ncphcw of 
onc of thc founders of thc Socialist-Rcvolutionary Party, 
G.A. Gcrshuni. In 1949, Vladimir Gershuni was arrested and 
sentcnced by decisión of a Special Conlcrcncc (i.c. the 
Sccurity Pólice), to 10 years in spccial camps for his parí in 
an anti-Stalin youth group. He was released in 1959 from a 
labour camp. 

Aftcr his reléase, Gcrshuni, working as a bricklayer, 
becamc active in thc civil rights movement in thc USSR, 
taking part in numerous prótesis, signing appeals by thc 
Action Group for thc Defcncc of Human Rights to thc 
United Nations in 1969 and wriling pamphlets. He has been 
dcscribed as *. . . a man with an unusually highly developcd 



* Scc thc section bclow on Turkcy for a discussion of thc changcs in the 
treatment of prisoners in thc past ycar. 
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instinct for justice. For him struggle against lies and violencc 
is not a parí of lifc, bul thc wholc of il. He cannoi rcconcilc 
him sel f with any manifestations of Slalinism’ (Clironicle of 
Curren! Events No. 11, 1969). 

On 17 October 1969, Gershuni vvas arrested in Moscow 
after various typewrittcn articlcs had been takcn from him. 
Thesc articlcs wcre samizdat documcnls, typewrittcn manu- 
scripts circulating unoflicially in the Soviet Union, and in this 
case considercd illegal. Ibc articlcs in Gershuni s possession 
dealt with the oppression of civil libcrtics within the Soviet 
Union. The following day l'urther material vvas confiscatcd 
from his fíat. Gershuni was put in Butyrka prison, and a weck 
later was transferred to the Serbsky Institutc for psychiatric 
examination and diagnosis. He was dcclared of unsound 
mind. He vvas then scnl back to Butyrka prison to avvail trial. 

The trial of Vladimir Gershuni was held on 13 March 1970 
in a Moscow city court. He vvas chargcd under Artiele 190-1, 
referring to 'the distribution of deliberately lalse fabrications 
discrcditing the Soviet social and political System . This 
carries a máximum scr.tcnce of 3 years’ imprisonment. 
VVitnesses tcstified that Gershuni had conclcmncd the use of 
Soviet armed forccs in Czcchoslovakia, and that he was 
critical of the Soviet lcadership’s policies on Czcchoslovakia. 
He vvas chargcd with having in his possession 20 copies of a 
leaflct in defcncc of Major-Gcneral Grigorenko, a well-known 
dissident detained in a mental hospital sincc 1969. His signing 
of an appeal to the UN on bchalf of civil libcrtics in the 
Soviet Union was scen as a discrcdit to the Soviet State. All 
witnesscs denied that Vladimir Gershuni vvas mentally ill and 
cmphasised his good charactcr and performance at work. 

Having been diagnosed by psychiatrisls as being of 
unsound mind, Gershuni was not allowcd to attcnd his trial. 
The court concludcd in his absence that he should be sent to 
a psychiatric hospital of a ‘spccial typc’. 

In Butyrka prison, in a cell together with crimináis, 
Gershuni announccd a hunger strike limed lor 10 Deccmber 
(Human Rights Day). lixplaining the causes and aims ot the 
hunger-strikc in a statcmcnt to the USSR Suprcme Court, 
Gershuni ineluded in his demands the rcturn of letters and 
telegrams confiscatcd from him. On New Ycar’s Eve he was 
sent to a nevvly instituted prison hospital in Oryol, an oíd 


i 
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Russian city lying 170 miles south of Moscow. 

Gershuni discontinued his hunger-strike on 31 January 
1971, after a period of 55 days. In March Gershuni wrote 
notes on his treatment in the Oryol hospital which later 
rcached the West. According to his diary, on the 43rd day ot 
his hunger strike (17 January) a warder struck him on the 
face, which caused a great deal of damage lo his tceth and 
gums becausc of their poor condition due to the hunger- 
strike. The official account of the incidcnt was that Gershuni, 
in a fit of insanity, smashed a pane of glass with his head, 
cutting his mouth and breaking his jaw at the same time. He 
was given no medical or dental treatment for his injuries. 

During the hunger-strike, Gershuni was forcibly led an 
was also given injcctions of aminazine in large doses. He 
describes this treatment and its effeets: 


During rounds, just by way of an experiment, I complamed about 
feeling poorly after a dose of halopcridol, and askcd that the dose be 
reduced. This led to my being prescribcd cven more aminazine than 
was already rcceiving . . . During a hunger-strike in January (I had been 
given aminazine ever since my arrival), I felt steadily worse and worse, 
and after making a complaint, I began to get aminazine injections in the 
máximum dose, or very cióse to it (approximately 6 cc). 1 couldn t 
sleep at all; yet the same dose was administered to rae for twclve days 
in a row, until they became convinced that I was still not slecping, an 
that the injections had not made me give up my hunger strike. was 
given two injections a day, from 7 to 18 january and from 19 
January onwards, l have been given two tablets of halopcrido twice 
daily, that is four tablets in all (and XX assures me that thlsw.il go on 
for a long time). This medicine makes me feel more awful than 
anything I have experienccd before; you no sooner he down than you 
want to get up, you no sooner take a step than you’re longing to Slt 
down, and if you sit down, you want to walk again - and there s 
nowhere to walk . . 

As of July 1973, Vladimir Gershuni is still being detained 


Ñame-, María Dina Roggcrone de Greco 
Country: Uruguay 

On 21 April this year at approximately 11 o'clock 1 went to the Unidad 
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Militar Batallón de Infantería No. 8, aceompaníed by rny husband, 
bccause I liad hcard that the combincd fortes liad becn at my lióme 
looking for me. I talkcd lo an offiter who told me that tlierc was a 
warrant for my arrest and that I would stay there for four days to be 
interrogated about the irrcgularitics of tile Mayor’s Office. I told him 
that I liad nothing against this. I was then blindfolded, and tliis official 
gave orders that I be takcn to the sala de disciplina (interrogation 
room). The 'sala' was a ccll. There tliey made me stand with legs and 
arms akímbo and liands against the wall. 1 stood like that all of that day 
without eating; I was given water on tlirce occasions, and at about 1 
o'dock in tile morning a soldier carne and said to me, ‘Lie down on the 
bunk’. It was only a mattress. As it was coid and I was wcaring very 
light elothes I asked him for something to covcr mysclf with, and he 
answered that I would llave to put up with it. The wholc of that first 
day I kept asking them to allow me to take off my contad lenses which 
wcre hurting my eyes bccause of tile pressure of the blíndfold. They 
didn’t leí me take them off. The following day about 7 o’clock, l was 
standing like that until the afternoon vvhcn they took me to make my 
statement. 1 crosscd a patio, and they took me to a room where there 
were several pcople. The rcpcalcd again that the interrogation was 
about the irrcgularitics of the Mayor’s Office. They told me that I 
should spccify all the peoplc who liad stolen, especially what the mayor 
and I liad stolen. Without giving me time to answer, another person said 
to me: ‘What do you know about Raffaglio, de Mcllcro and Traico?' I 
said that before answcring 1 requested that a lawycr be callcd. Then the 
sccond gentleman who liad spoken to me said: 'Wc will show you that 
wc are lawyers, proseculors and judges . . .’ One of them slappcd me 
several times, and they punclied me in the hcad and used bandages to 
tie my liands behind my back. ITacing themsclves on either side of me, 
two soldicrs took me by the legs and arms and submerged me into a 
barre1 of water which covcred my head and up to the middlc of my 
clicst. Without asking me any new qucslions they told the soldier to put 
me back in the same position in my ccll, expressing their hopc that with 
this my memory would be refreshed. 

When I carne back to the ccll, 1 told the policewoman that I was 
pregnant; then carne a soldier who insultcd me in all sorts of ways and 
said to me that That was the prctcxt of all wliores . . .' At any ratc I 
again stood in tile position against the Wall until nighl-timc, and they 
gave me water thrcc times. In the afternoon Dr Burgel examined me in 
the infirmary but I was forbidden to speak to him. I was again takcn 
and put in the same position in the ccll and the policewoman gave me a 
large glass of water bccause they had to make a uriñe analysis. I was 
never told the rcsult of this analysis although I asked for it several 
times. That night, like the previous night, they leí me lie down for a 
wliile and the following morning they again took me to make a 
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statement. They questioned me again about Raffaglio, De Mellcro and 
Traico. I answered what I knew, but this didn't suit them bccause they 
then beat me rcpeatcdly in the face and on the hcad. They then 
submerged me again in the same way as on the previous day in a barred 
of water four or five times before they took me out almost drowncd. I 
was told to go on thinking, and they put me back in the same position 
of discipline, as they called it. At this point they stopped cven giving 
me the water, and since coming there I hadn't caten anything. In the 
evening at what must llave bcen about 9 pm, shortly after the guard had 
bcen changed, 1 felt ill with strong pain in the groin. 1 was secn by the 
mate nursc who immediatcly callcd for Dr Burgel. Burgel told me that 
the pain was caused by the liours 1 liad becn standing and the lack of 
food but that he wasn’t in a position to allow me lo lie down, that he 
was going to talk to same superior, bul that it was very difficult 
bccause I had to stay all night like that. The doctor went away, and 
after a little wliilc the policewoman carne and told me that they had 
given permission for me to lie down; shc transferred me to another ccll 
and brought me another cape, of the kind that soldicrs use, to covcr 
mysclf with. 

The new ccll to which they transferred me was full of red ants and 
bccause of them I couldn't slcep; I spent all my lime killing ants. The 
following day when they took me to make my statement 1 showed 
them how I was bitten all over by the ants and onc oí them answered: 
‘You wanted to play us a trick . . . but we had you bitten by ants and 
flcas so you couldn’t slcep.’ They interrogated me again and plunged 
me so many times into the tank full of ice coid water that 1 must have 
fainted, for l woke up in the infirmary. 

On 1 May - I remember this bccause it was a very spccial day in the 
barracks - they took me to the interrogation room, gagged me, 
handeuffed me (with my hands behind my back) and onc of the 
soldicrs said to me: ‘Now you’rc for it.’ They brought another person 
wliom they started to ill-trcat and when they started to maltrcat him, 1 
was he Id up by two soldicrs gripping my legs and I heard the blows they 
dealt to my husband; when they put him into the water he himsclf 
wept and shouted. Then they asked him to say evcrything that I, 
Garrasino and he had stolen, until in the end Greco said anything. They 
took Greco away, and they removed my gag and submerged me into the 
water saying: ‘Confcss, confess!’ They also directed elcctricity to my 
hands and beat me. One of them lifted up my sweater and asked the 
other onc to turn elcctricity on to my stomach, then lile problem of 
the pregnaney would be done with and they could do anything to me. 
They held me like this all day taking me out several times, the last time 
was very carly in the morning and 1 was vvrapped in a towel, which the 
policewoman had helped me to scw bccause all my elothes were wet 
through. By now I said evcrything they wanted bccause I couldn’t take 
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:m y more. As a rcsult of these soakings, I still have a sort of bronchitls 
for which Dr Burgel began to treat me. In the barracks I have thc 
medicines they gave me. My wholc body, exccpt my face, hands and 
fect, carne up in spots. They told me it was a nervous allcrgy - I vvasn’t 
allowcd to talk to thc doctor — and they gave me intra-muscular 
injcctions of something likc Clorotrimctrol*. I heard them commcnt on 
it. I had a temperature, and despite my spots they continucd to soak 
me as before. l'hey didn't allow me to stay in bed and I had to go to the 
prison wall in thc ‘position of discipline’. The only day they allowed me 
to stay in bed was when I carne to make the first declaration to the 
judge. I said to the soldier who carne to fetch me that 1 didn’t feel fit to 
go there and he said, ‘Don’t play act,' and that wc deserved a treatment 
worse than animáis. 1 got up and they brought me elothes, allowed me 
to drink a glass of water before I left and another glass which I took 
here before the tribunal. I arrived at 10 o’clock and left at 5 pm. Before 
I carne to the judgc’s office they had subjected me to an interrogation 
where the answer was writtcn down without Consulting me. When itwas 
finished, they gave it to me to rcad; 1 started to rcad it and I said there 
wcrc a few things I didn’t agree with. Thcn they said to me: ‘Wcll then, 
don’t rcad it. Sign or wc’U start all over again.' Thcn I signed. 

I his tcstimony was íirst published in thc Uruguayan 
wcckly newspapcr Marcha on 30 June 1973. It was thc last 
copy ol thc periodieal to appcar before its suspensión. 


No one shall be subjected to torture or to cruel, 
inhuman, or degrading treatment or punishment. 

Articlc 5, Universal Declaration of Human Rights 

Can what happened to Aysc Eker be justilicdf Ihcrc are 
those who must think it can. The country-by-country survey 
in this rcport indícales that man y States in the world today 
deiibcrately use torture. Policemcn, soldicrs, doctors, scicn- 
tists, judges, civil scrvanls, polilicians are involved in torture, 
whether in direct bealing, examining victims, inventing ncw 
devices and techniqucs, scntcncing prisoners on extorted lalse 
conlcssions, officially denying thc cxistcnce of torture, or 
using torture as a means ol maintaining their power. And 
torture is not simply an indigenous activity, it is inter- 
national; forcign experts are sent Ironi one country to 
another, schools of torture cxplain and demónstrate 
methods, and modern torture cquipmcnt used in torture is 
exported from one country to another. 

It is commonplacc to view our age as one of ‘ultra- 
violcnce’. Much of the mass of informalion we are exposed to 
in the West reports cataslrophcs, atrocitics, and horrors of 
cvery dcscription. Torture is one ol these horrors, bul cven in 
an age of violcncc, torture stands out as a spccial horror tor 
most pcople. Pain is a common human denominator, and 
whilc few know what it is to be shot, to be burned by 
napalm, or even to starve, all know pain. Within every human 
being is the knowlcdge and lear of pain, thc fcar of 
helplcssncss before unrestrained cruclty. Ihc delibérate inflic- 
tion of pain by one human being on another lo break him is a 
spccial horror. It is significant that torture is the one lorm of 
violcncc today that a state will always deny and never justify. 
The state may justify mass rnurder and glorily those that kill 
as killcrs, bul it never justifies torture ñor glorifies those that 
torture as torturers. 

And yet the use of torture has by all indications increased 
over the last few years. The continual limited wars ol our 
time — civil wars, colonial wars, and territorial wars — 
account for part of this, but an incrcasing proportion is 
accountcd for by States who use torture as a means oi 
governing. Torture in those countries plays an integral role in 
the political system itself. Its function is not only to gencrate 
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confessions and information l’rom citizens bclievcd to opposc 
thc govcrnmcnt; it is used to deter others from cxprcssing 
opposition. For thosc vvlio govcrn without thc conscnt of thc 
governcd this has provcd to he a» effectivc method of 
maintaining powcr. To set torture as thc pricc of dissent is to 
be assurcd that only a small minority vvill aet. VVith thc 
majority ncutralised by fear, thc vvell-cquippcd forccs of 
repression can conccntrale on an isolated minority, 

Torture today is esscntially a State activily. While thc State 
hardly has a monopoly on thc use of violcncc in today's 
world, and thc increase in criminal violcncc and política! 
terrorism bears witncss lo this, thc prcconditions for torture 
make it almost thc exclusive province of thc State. Torture 
requires that thc victim be kept under thc physical control of 
the torturcr. The criminal or thc insurgent docs not have the 
same facilitics for detention as the State, and he uses other 
means of violcncc, not bccause he is less violent ncccssarily, 
but bccause the tcchniques of torture are normally not 
available to him. As one approachcs a siluation of developcd 
insurgeney and civil vvar, the possibilitics for torture by thc 
anti-government forces grow. 

The widespread use of torture is alarming in itsclf, but 
vvhat is cspccially alarming is that the consensus against 
torture is being weakened not only by its constant violation 
but by the attitudc of peoplc in general. Many peoplc are 
indifferent, and somc cven appear ready to accept the 
practice, and to say so in public. General Massu, a former 
Commander-in-Chief of the French Army, rcccntly wrote 
how he ordered torture and commcndcd its use during the 
Algerian VVar. This fact had always becn oflicially denied. 
The open justification by an important personality caused 
considerable reaction in Flanee, though since World War II 
justifications for torture have appcared in print, gcnerally in 
military literaturc dealing with counter-insurgepcy. An 
examplc is provided by the French thcorctician Trinquier, 
who incorporales torture into his system of modern warfare. 
Trinquier, a French Colonel, is quite explicit in his book 
Modern Warfare, first published in 1961. He writcs that the 
terrorist ‘must be made to realise that when he is captured 
lie cannot be treated as an ordinary criminal, ñor likc a 
prisoncr taken on the battleficld . . . No lawyer is present for 
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such an interrogation. 11 thc prisoncr gives thc information 
requested, the examination is quickly terminalcd; il not, 
specialists must lorcc his secret Irom him. lhen, as a soldicr, 
he must face thc suffering and perhaps thc dcath he has 
hcrctoforc managed to avoid. The terrorist must accept this 
as a condition inherent in his trade . . .’ Thesc justifications 
never use the word ‘torture*. Torture is oí course forbidden 
by the Genova Convcntions. 

It is apparent today that much of State torture is carricd 
out by the military forccs, usually clite or special units, who 
displace the civil pólice in matters of political sccurity. Their 
military training and their exposure to post-World War II 
theorics about ‘unconvcntional war’ make thcm particularly 
apt for the practice and cnablc thcm lo apply the conccpt of 
‘war’ to any siluation of civil political conflict no matter how 
mild. 

Thosc who consciously justily torture, and are not candid 
enough to State that thcy use it to defend their own powcr 
and privilege, rcly esscntially on thc philosophic argument of 
a lesser evil for a greater good. Thcy rcinlorce this with an 
appeal to the doctrine of nccessity — thc existential situation 
forccs thcm to make a choice betwcen two evils. Only the 
sadist, and there are obviously many sadists dircctly involved 
in torture, would celébrate the act ol torture for itsell. Ihc 
non-sadist must view it as a necessary means to a clcsirable 
end. The usual justification posits a situation where the 
‘good’ people and thc ‘goocl’ valúes are being thrcatened by 
persons who do not respcct ‘thc rules ol the game’, but use 
ruthless, barbarie, and ¡Ilegal means to achicvc their ‘evil’ 
ends. Only similar means will be effectivc enough to deleat 
thc evil purposes of thesc persons beyond thc palé. This 
argument has had a broad appeal and continúes to have it: 
Stalin had to use torture since thc bourgoisie use it and it 
gives them an untair advantage; the only way to defeat the 
Tupamaros in Uruguay - or any other urban guerillas - is by 
making thcm talk; it is the only way to deal with 
Communists/Fascists/Catholics/ctc. 

The mosl effectivc presentation of thc argument justifying 
torture today is given in the form of a concrete dilemma. The 
elassie case is thc French general in Algicrs who grccted 
visiting dignitarics trom the metrópolis with: ‘Genllemen, wc 
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llave in our hancls a man who has planted a bomb somcwhere 
out in that city. It vvill go off witliin four hours. VVould you 
not use cvcry means lo save the lives oí innoccnt pcople?’ An 
updated versión would be a jumbo jet vvith a bomb aboard 
and only the man in your custody can tell you liovv to disarm 
it — il he vvill speak. What if you could bring utopia to earth 
by just torturing one man? The thrust of this argumentation 
is that if one places a valué on human life, indecd the highest 
valúe, one is rcally obliged to hurt one person to save many 
lives. In real life cases do not present themsclvcs this sharply, 
but for the sakc of argument it does takc the issuc and push 
it to its most extreme possibility. 

The prohibition of torture as a universal valué is a recent 
achievcmcnl. The abolition of slavcry vvas achievcd only in 
the last century, and its prohibition is a universal valué, 
though it continúes to be practiscd in some regions in 
violation of this prohibition. The prohibition on torture is 
based on man’s long experience as a social and moral being 
vvlio devclopcd increasingly humane standards out of his 
be lie f in the dignity and integrity of each human being. The 
prohibition l'inds support in the teachings of the vvorld’s 
religions, the vvritings of philosophcrs, and the devclopment 
over the last threc ccnturics of a conccpt of inalienable 
human rights. 

One argument that has bcen presented in the past and is 
often heard today is that torture is ¡nefficicnt. This addresscs 
itsclf to two points. One is that if you produce false 
confessions and wrong information it is an incfficient means of 
attaining the goals of punishing the guilty and uncovering 
mischicf. The other is that there are more efficient ways to 
get information, and clever methods of interrogation get 
better results, another way of saying that torture is not 
nccessary. The line of argumentation based on inefficiency is 
totally inadmissiblc. To place the debate on such grounds is 
to give the argument away; in cl'fect it means that if it can be 
shown to be efficient it is pcrmissible. It might vvell be that 
there are more efficient methods to obtain information than 
torture, but this does not mean torture cannot also be 
efficient. In a country without trained interrogators it might 
indeed be relativcly efficient. Furthermore, this argument 
tends to disregard its major use today, which is to deter 
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others from action, and the cvidcnce is that torture is quite 
efficient in this rcspcct. 

The main arguments for the abolition of torture have 
based themsclvcs on its inhumanity and injusticc. In a elassie 
vvork l'irsl published in 1764, On ¿rime and Punishment, the 
Italian Bcccaria wrotc: ‘The strength of the muscles and the 
sensitivity of the nerves of an innoccnt person being known 
factors, the problcm is to find the lcvel of suffering nccessary 
to make him confcss to any given crime.’Thc argument that 
innoccnt persons wcrc being forced to confcss and wcre being 
exccutcd is as valid today as it was in the eightccnth ccntury. 
The injusticc of torture is found also in the fact that it 
offends the notion of just punishment which is based on a 
fixcd term of imprisonment for a spccific offcnce. The 
duration of torture is compictcly open-ended and often has 
nothing to do vvith a spccific offcnce. 

No act is more a contradiction of our hurnanity than the 
delibérate infliction of pain by one human being on another, 
the delibérate attempt over a period of time to kill a man 
without his dying. The thorough degraclation and debasement 
of those involved is well dcscribed by a victim of torture: 

I have cxpcrienced the fatc of a victim. I have sccn the 
torturer’s face at cióse quarters. It was in a vvorse 
condition than my own bleeding, livid face. The torturer’s 
vvas distorted by a kind of twitching that liad nothing 
human about it. He was in such a State of tensión that he 
had an expression very similar to those we see on Chínese 
masks; I am not exaggerating. It is not an casy thing to 
torture peoplc. It requires inner participation. In this 
situation, I turned out to be the Iucky one. I vvas 
humiliated. 1 did not humiliate others. I was simply 
bearing a profoundly unhappy hurnanity in my aching 
cntrails. Whereas the men who humiliate you rnust first 
humiliate the notion of hurnanity vvithin thcmselves. Never 
mind if they strut around in their uniforms, swollen with 
the knowledge that they can control the suffering, 
sleeplcssness, hitngcr and despair ol their fellow human 
beings, intoxicated with the powcr in their hands. Their 
intoxication is nothing other than the degradation of 
hurnanity. The ultímate degradation. They have had to pay 
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clciirly for my lormcnts. I vvasn’t thc onc in thc worst 
position. I was simply a man vvlio moancd bccause lie was 
in great pain. I prefer that. At this moment I am deprived 
ol thc joy of sceing childrcn going to school or playing in 
thc park. Whcrcas they llave to look their own childrcn in 
thc face. (Gco Mangakis, ‘I.cttcr to Europeans’, Index, vol. 
1, no. 1). 

The argmncnts against torture rest csscntially on moral 
grounds. And yet man’s historical cxpcricncc provides a very 
pradical argument. Nowhcrc is thc argument that thc means 
corrupt thc end more truc. History shows that torture is 
never limitcd to just once': ‘just once’ hecomcs once 
again - hecomcs a practice and finally an institution. As soon 
as its use is permitted once, as for examplc in onc of the 
cxticme circumstanccs like a bomb, it is logical to use it on 
peoplc who inight plant bombs, or on pcople who might think 
of planting bombs, or on people who defend the kind of 
person who might think of planting bombs. The examplc of 
Algeria is a elassie case. Torture bogan under ccrtain restraints 
and then it spread into an indiscriminate orgy of brutality, 
the victims first limitcd to ‘natives’, then finally sprcading to 
France itself. It was eflective as a wcapon in thc strugglc, and 
the Frcnch won thc military battlcs, but they lost thc war. 
Cáncer is an apt metaphor for torture and its spread through 
the social organism. The act of torture cannot be separated 
from thc rest of society; it has its conscqucnccs, it degrades 
thosc who use it, those who benefit from it, and it is the 
most flagrant contradiction of justicc, thc very ideal on 
which the State wishes to base its authorily. It can be argued 
that torture could produce short-term benefits íor those in 
powcr, but it is a basic principie of law and civilisation that 
many short-run expcdicncics are prohibited to preserve a 
greater valué, a valué on which society itself is based. The 
¡Ilegal obtaining of evidencc is an examplc. It might produce 
thc conviction of a criminal in one case, but thc greater valúe 
of protecting cvcry Citizen from arbitrary and ¡Ilegal searches 
is a higher valué than one conviction. So also with torture. 
History has shown that a systcm can function well without 
¡Ilegal evidencc and without torture, and it also shows that 
once these are permitted the temptation to use ‘easy’ 
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methods is unavoidablc. Just as States say that to give in to 
terrorism is to invite thc loss of many more lives, so to give 
in to the use of torture is to invite its spread and thc eventual 
debasement of the wholc society. Torture is never justified. 

The absoluto prohibition on torture is the only acceptable 
policy. The systcm that uses it only rnocks any noble ends it 
might profess. If the use of torture occurs, and abuses occur 
in cvcry systcm, it must be dcalt with by an impartía] 
tribunal, a tribunal that would takc into account thc 
circumstanccs as it would for other elimos such as homicidc. 
Man with his innato aggression has learned to place limits on 
his capacity for exccss. He has learned to place limits on thc 
cxcrcise of thc powcr by thc lew to protcct the many and 
ultimalely to protcct everyonc. Torture is the most flagrant 
denial of man’s humanity, it is the ultímate human corrup- 
tion. For this rcason man has prohibited it. This human 
achievcmenl must be defended. 

Historical aspeets of torture 

Every nation has practised torture at one time or another in 
its history. Looking back over thc history of mankind it is 
difficult to co'ntcst this generalisation, a gcncralisation based 
not on mere incidents of cxcess but on an established 
practice. The historical record implics that the capacity to 
torture is a potential common to man, or at least to somc 
men in every human group: 

Torture has been common in thc Western expericncc in 
time of war and social stress, while in less troublcd times the 
declared valúes of Western socictics toward their own citizens 
have followed cyclcs of Icgalisation of torture and its 
abolition. When legalised, torture has served to produce 
confessions and information for the judicial systcm. The 
demerits and mcrits of the practice have been thc subjcct of 
debate among the learned in the West throughout thc 
ccnturics. 

Ancient Greece and Rome, from which the West traces 
much of its liberal and humanist tradition, forbade torture of 
the citizcn. Howcver, in Athens a slave’s tcstimony was not 
considcred reliable uniess he had been tortured. In Repub¬ 
lican Rome the same double standard applicd, but under the 
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incrcasingly clespolic regimes of thc Empire, thc frcc man vvas 
subjcct to torture for an ever-widening range of offcnces. The 
‘Question’ ( Quacstio ) first aequired its l’ear-inspiring meaning. 
The torture of thc early Christians vvent beyond thc simple 
cxtorlion of confcssions, tire ‘putting of thc question’, and 
was used to forcé thc laithlul to rcnounce their faith — a use 
of torture that would echo into thc futurc. (This use raised 
thc opposition of ccrtain Román jurists who considered it an 
abuse of the proper use of torture!) YVith the triumph of 
Christianity, the practice l'ell into relative disusc in the West 
as the Church vvas opposed to torture. 

Torture reappeared at thc end of thc eleventh century, and 
the relevant Román Iavvs de quaestionibus werc resurrcctcd. 
By thc thirtecnth century thc practice vvas in full rcnaissance. 
Torture vvas considered lo produce probatio probatissimi, 
‘the proof of all prool's’, and its practice vvas mcticulously 
rcgulated and codil'icd vvith all of man’s genius for 
institutionalising and sanctifying bis inhumanity to his fellow 
man. The ‘question’ vvas divided into different degrees, 
ordinary, extraordinary, preparatory, and preliminary, and 
torture vvas administered in a special chambcr by a civil 
servant, who also served as the public exccutioncr. Magis¬ 
trales sat comfortably amidst thc various paraphernalia, duly 
noting the time, the vvcights and the measures of various 
tortures, and then recording thc confcssions, vvhich, not 
surprisingly, werc gcncrally fortheoming. 

The Román Catholic Church, fearful of growing heresy, 
soon entered the field vvith thc power of investigation, 
Inquisitio. The infamous Inquisition was launched. History 
demonstrates that once man accepts the possibility of 
torture, he constructs a highly logical framéwork of argument 
justifying it. For example, therc is indeed a logic in holding 
that a slave will alvvays support his master and only torture 
will produce the truth. Those justifying the use of torture by 
thc Church argued that the mob was burning and torturing 
heredes and the Church should bring it under control and 
thus minimise the use of torture. Furthcrmore, if the State 
could torture the common criminal, why should the more 
serious crime of heresy escape detection just because 
St Augustine had said that the herede would suffer spiritual 
punishmcnt? As has continually happened in history, once 
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torture was permitted, the supposcd limits of rcgulation werc 
casily bypassed, and ncw chaptcrs addcd to thc annals of 
human cruclty and suffering. 

Though even in thc Middle Ages diere werc voiccs raised 

Ene , t | ? rtUrC |’ 1 thC í° llt,0nÍSt curront 8 aincd real forcé only 
during the cightecnlh century and the Enlightcnmcnt vvhich 

n, 0 r í ! 0U ? dCt reason aiid human progress. In France, the 
Dechua jon of thc Rights of Man, vvhich vvas to llave such a 
wide mfiucncc on a nevv age, abolished torture ‘forever’. The 
ngh not to be subjcct lo torture was thought of not as a 
poht.caI r.ght that could be granted, bul as a ‘natural 
m,¡n C ? SaC T d right ’ Thc F «nch Rcvolution, vvhich 

s on "íias f° USant S W í th0Ut lliscrirn ination as to rank or 
tation has few cases of torture on its record. The French 

Penal Code, m proscribing torture, placed thc torturer in thc 
same category as the murdercr by m'aking it a capital ofíence! 

Y th sume lapses, abolition carried the day in nineteenth- 
ccntury Europc Liberal and humanitarian ideas espoused by 
he ascendent bourgeoisic flourishcd in thc wake of the 
ndustnal Rcvolution. The cconomically obsoleto institution 
of slavcry, as well as prácticos likc mutiladon, branding, and 
many coipoial pumshmcnts, were abolished. By the 1920sa 
Europcan scholar could writc that torture vvas a distant relie 
ot a barbarous past, a practice forever icft behind on man’s 
journey to progress. This vvas esscntially a Europcan visión of 
Europc. Europcan dommation of thc vvorld rcached its 
apogee before World War I, and the five eenturies of 
Europcan expansión had becn accompanied by crimes 
mcluding torture and gcnocide. Therc is cvidencc that torture 
dtminished in the colomcs in the nineteenth century. And 
one of the justifications for thc imperialism of thc 
nineteenth century was to stop the barbarous practices of 
certain peoples. The scholar of the 1920s cannot rcally be 
accuscd oí bhnd optinnsm, for thc trend looked at from that 
penod seerned to be away from the barbarism of past epochs. 
With'n a few years Europe was plunging tovvard the 
holocaust, a global war. The first extermination camps in 

Smnf f rm r y ’ lkc Da ?. hau ’ be S an thcir history as detention 
camps for Germán pohtical prisoners. From the beginning 
there were torture chambers installcd, and later therc were 
ovens. Once again torture would takc on a quasi-legal status 
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as pcrmission to torture vvas written in orders from superiors 

in Nazi Germany. 

Out of thc agony and wreckagc of World War II carne a 
new resolve of ‘never again’. The vvinners of the war saw 
themselves as representatives of thc best in Western civil- 
isation with its principies of equality and frccdom, whilc thcy 
saw the ir fascist cncmics as thc representatives of thc dark 
side of thc Europcan soul, its racism and opprcssion. One of 
the shared valúes of thc humanist tradition vvas the abolition 
of torture. This principie found its way into thc post-war 
dcclarations on human rights and laws of war without any 
dissent or debate. 

A new balance of powcr also emerged from World War II. 

It vvas again to be Euroccntric, with two continental 
supcrpovvers confronting cach other in the centre of Europe. 
Extended Europe vvould continué to be thc centre of the 
international system in political, cconomic, cultural, and 
Communications terms. Whilc thc conflict of this confront¬ 
aron, the Coid War, vvould cause considerable tensión, it did 
result in political stability in the centre. The periphery, or 
what carne to be callcd thc ‘Third World’, would bccome thc 
unstablc región, as pcoples sought to throvv off thc yoke of 
European colonialism, and the superpowcrs extended thc 
Coid War to these arcas. Torture vvas to be part ot political 
strugglc in these arcas, used either by thc colonial power as a 
weapon against national liberation forces, or by local 
govcrnments against domcstic opposition. No idcology has 
had a monopoly on the use of torture during this period, but 
those who have used it have gencrally used the labels of the 
Coid War to establish that their enemics are beyond the 

human palé. , 

Just as vvcalth and power wcre still conccntrated in thc 
extended Europe area, so the dcveloping system ol the 
protection of human rights vvas also centrcd in Europe, more 
specil'ically in thc West. It was here that international 
organisations, both governmental and non-govcrnmental, 
were based. It was here that the media were most active 
and influential and that public opinión had a meaningful and 
independent cxistcnce. And it was here at thc political centre 
that pressure groups had the greatcst chance of success. This 
consciousncss and action for the international protection of 
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human rights vvas part of thc historical continuity of the 
great European contradiction: on thc onc hand the aggressivc 
expansión of Europe, and, on the other, its tolcrant 
humanism and dcfence of liberal ideáis. 

The war and post-war ycars have also been marked by a 
sccming paradox. Never has there been a stronger or more 
universal conscnsus on thc total inadmissability of thc 
practicc of torture: at thc same time thc practicc of torture 
has rcached epidemic proportions. 

There has been a consistent link in the past bctwccn thc 
use of torture and crimes against the sovereign or the State. 
Whilc its use is often much broader, it is what wc today calí 
‘political offcnces’ that have tended to be thc first for which 
torture was legalised and thc last for which it vvas abolished. 
In Ancient Rome torture against thc frec man was first 
introduced in cases of crimen majestatis or lése majaste ; 
torture carne to be considered a legitímate dcfence by the 
sovereign power against those who acted against them. 
Restrictcd at first, it expanded as thc despotic naturc of the 
sovereign’s power expanded, until thc smallcst slight to the 
rulcr was icason for torture. In 1740 in Prussia under the 
strong abolitionist pressure of Germán jurists, Fredcrick II 
abolished legal torture with three cxccptions: murder, 
treason, and tese majesté. Hiere is a cióse conncction 
bctwccn absolutist power and thc use of torture. The 
aphorism about ‘absoluto power tendíng to corrupt absol- 
utely’ is relevant, as torture scems to be inevitably part of 
that corruption. As Picrrc Vidal Naquct has written: ‘ Torture 
d’etat is in cffcct nothing other than thc most dircct and 
most immediate lorm of thc domination of onc man over 
another, which is thc very esscnce of politics.’ 

Man is capablc of torturing fellow human beings, but he 
also fccls the need to justify what he is doing. It scems to be 
a prc-condition for torture that the torturer have a World 
view, no matter how crudc, that divides man into the 
torturable and the non-torturablc. This distinction can be 
based on any of thc manifold vvays ol distinguishing onc man 
from another: it can be race, colour, nationality, class, or 
differing belicfs, usually political or religious. The torturer 
represents, and by thc act of torture is defending, thc ‘good’ 
valúes. The victim is not ‘chosen’, he is not human. 
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Those that are believed to thrcaten thc establishcd order 
are placed in a category that puts them beyond thc palé. It is 
no accident that slaves have becn torturablc. Class has always 
playcd a role in thc use of torture, just as punishment has 
followed class lines, reserving thc grcatcsl cruclty and severity 
for thc lower elasses and for ‘traitors’ to thc ruling class. It is 
interesting to note that thc actual act of torturing is normally 
not a ruling-class activity. The task itscll is left to someonc of 
lower station, as it has never been particularly rcputable 
vvork. In thc military it is ‘scrgcant’s work’. This is not to say 
that those of higher station ate not above ordering it and 
witnessing it and above all gaining from it. 

A rclated fcature is thc use of torture as an element in thc 
process of cxorcising evil from a society. A community under 
stress needs a seapegoat to confess responsibility for the cvtls 
besetting the society. Whilc thc ‘witch hunts of thc past 
might scem today like collcctive madness, espccially as the 
‘enmes’ tire irrational crimes, thc need for this process of 
exorcism is most contcmporary - the purge triáis in the 
Soviet Union provide onc of many examples. 

It is the doctrine of cquality that is profoundly opposed to 
those attitudcs that permit torture. While the signers ot the 
American Dcclaration of Indcpcndcncc did not rcally mean 
that negro slaves and Indians werc ‘created cqual , thc idea 
that ‘all men are created equal’ had becn espoused. By thc 
middle of the twcntieth ccntury this idea was univcrsally 
acccpted as a principie, though it was evident that somc wcre 
more equal than others’ and that the use of torture continued 
to be based psychologically on a denial of cquality to thc 
despised group. 

It is very difficult to compare thc past with thc present, as 
too littlc is known about cither to cnablc judgments of 
‘more’ or ‘worse’ to be made. When thc practicc is legalised, 
there is no doubt it is used, and therc is documentary 
evidence. When it is outlawed it is difficult to know the real 
extent of its use. There is thc further problcm that faets cnter 
into history only when thc articúlate and the literate are 
concerned. There is evidence to suggest today that the 
incrcascd knowledge about the incidencc of the practice 
results from the fact that it is increasingly being used on the 
literate elasses of society. Today modern Communications 
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also help in bringing together information about the practicc. 
Onc can only speeulate about whether or not there was more 
or worse torture a hundrcd ycars ago, or five hundred ycars 
ago. One can state with somc assurancc that thc practicc is 
both more widespread and more intense today than it was 
fiftecn ycars ago. 

In a comparison of thc past and present, howcver, therc is 
evidence oi a debilite devclopmcnt of tcchniques of torture. 
Whilc many primilive methods based on physical forcé 
remain common, modern lechnology, most notably the use 
of electricity, has made its contributions. Part of the reason 
for this is that when thc practicc is ¡Ilegal, every effort is 
made not to leave marks. Modern psychology and pharma- 
cology have co-opcratcd in dcvcloping tcchniques in sensory 
deprivation and ncw drugs that have primarily psychological 
effeets. Onc major diffcrcncc lies in thc fact that thc modern 
use of torture is hidden. A third charactcr has becn added to 
thc drama of torturer and victim: thc state official who 
dcnics it. The debate in thc past was an open onc bctwecn 
those advocating abolition and those advocating legalisation. 
Ihe debate today is betwcen, it has becn said, ‘abolitionists 
and liars’. 

The problem of legal definition 

Evcryone has an idea of what torture is; yet no one has 
produced a definition which covcrs every possible case. There 
is good reason why thc concept of torture resists precise and 
scientific definition; it describes human behaviour, and cach 
human being is unique, with his own pain threshold, his own 
psychological makc-up, his own cultural conditioning. 
Furthcrmore, torture is a concept involving degree on a 
continuum ranging from discomfort to ill treatment to 
intolerable pain and dcath, and a definition must resort in 
part to qualitative terms which are both relative and 
subjectivc. Despite these difficulties it is important to try to 
be as precise as possible in order to elimínate ambiguity, 
espccially in that "grey arca’ in which the modern state and 
modern tcchnoiogy are anxious to opérate. Also, torture, like 
other words, has an evaluative as wcll as a dcscriptive 
content. Given that the word ‘torture’ conveys an idea 
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repugnant to humanity, there is a strong tendeney by 
torturers to cali it by another ñame, such as ‘intcrrogation in 
depth’ or ‘civic thcrapy’ and a tendeney ol victims to use thc 

vvord too broadly. .... 

There are ccrtain cssential ciernents which givc torture its 
particular meaning and which should be incorporated in any 
comprehensivo definition. In thc lirst place the naturc o 
torture assumes thc involvement of at Icast two persons, thc 
torturer and thc victim, and it carries the further implication 
that the victim is under thc physical control of the torturer. 
The scconcl element is thc basic onc of thc infhction of acute 
pain and suffering. It is thc means used by thc torturer on thc 
victim and the element that distinguishes him from thc 
interrogator. Pain is a subjcctivc concept, intcrnally lelt, but 
is no lcss real for being subjectivc. Definitions that wou d 
limit torture to physical assaults on thc body exelude 
‘mental’ and ‘psychological’ torture which undcniably causes 
acule pain and suiTering, and must be incorporated in any 
definition. I'hc concept of torture does intply a strong degree 
of suffering which is ‘severo’ or ‘acutc’. One blow is 
considered by most to be ‘ill-treatmcnt’ rather than ‘torture , 
whilc continucd beatings over 48 hottrs vvould be ‘torture . 
Intensity and degree are factors to be considered in judging 

degrees. . , .... , 

Thirdly, there is implicit in the notion ol torture the cltort 
by thc torturer, through thc infliclion ol pain, to make thc 
victim submit, to ‘break him’. The brealiing of the victim s 
mili ¡s intended to dcslroy his humanity, and thc rcaction to 
the horror of this finds expression in various human rights 
instruments in such phrases as ‘rcspcct lor the mherent 

dignity of the human person’. 

Finally, torture implics a systcmatic aclivity with a 
rational parpóse. The unwitting, and thus accidental, inflic- 
tion of pain, is not torture. Torture is thc delibérate mfliction 
of pain, and it cannot occur without thc spccific mtcnt ol thc 
torturer. Inherent in this element of purposc are thc goals or 
motives for employing torture, and whilc torture can be used 
for a variéty of purposes, it is most gencrally used to obtain 
confessions or information, for punishmcnt, and for thc 
intimidation of thc victim and third persons. The lirst two 
motives relate dircctly to thc victim, whilc the purpose ol 
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intimidation, in wide use today as a political wcapon, is 
intended to be a deterrent to others as wcll as thc victim. 

The definition of torture adopted here is: ‘Torture is thc 
systcmatic and delibérate infhction of acutc pain in any form 
by one person on another, or on a third person, in order to 
accomplish thc purpose of the former against thc will of thc 
latter.’ 

There is littlc jurisprudencc or legal wriling defining 
torture. Pictct’s Commentary on the Geneva Conventions, 
which makes frequent rcferencc to torture, States: The word 
torture refers here above all to suffering inflictcd on a person 
to obtain from him or a third person confessions or 
information’ (First Geneva Convention 1949, Art. 12(2); 
Second Geneva Convention 1949, Art. 12(2); Third Geneva 
Convention 1949, Art. 13; Fourth Geneva Convention 1949, 
Art. 32). This definition limits itself to two purposes, 
ineludes thc case of thc torture of onc person to break the 
will of a third person, but lcaves thc matter ol degree quite 
open with an unqualified ‘suffering’. The European Commis- 
sion of Human Rights give a definition of torture in the 
Greck Case which is of particular interest as it was dcveloped 
for the one casé where an international judicial body found a 
state guilty of using torture as an administrative practico. The 
definition is therefore oí more than academic interest, 
cspccially as there are cases pending before the Commission 
which again raisc the issue of torture. The Commission 
stated: The word “torture” is often used to describe 
inhuman treatment, which has a purposc, such as thc 
obtaining of information or confessions, or thc infhction of 
punishmcnt, and it is gencrally an aggravated form of 
inhuman treatment. The notion of inhuman treatment covers 
at Icast such treatment as dcliberatcly causes severe suffering, 
mental or physical, which in thc particular situation is 
unjustifiable . (Council of Europe, European Commission of 
Human Rights, The Greek Case: Report of the Commission , 
vol. 2, part 1, page 1). The definition, while it ineludes the 
idea ol dcliberately inflicted ‘severe’ suffering and gives somc 
purposes, also adds thc new element of ‘justifiability’. This 
ciause leaves the Commission’s definition open to the 
interpretation that if A beats and uses electricity on B over 
three months for a ‘good’ purpose or a ‘justifiable’ purpose, it 


.( 
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is not torture. This appcars not only foulty as a dcfinition but 
dangerous as a policy. While all defimüons musí include the 
mental States of intent, pain, and parpóse, these dements can 
still be delermined with somc objcetivity. But justifiabil y 
is a valué judgmcnt, and to introduce a valué judgmcnt into 
the dcfinition is to render it scarcely operativo. As apohcyit 
would lcave the door open to abuse, for the prohibition on 
torture could be circumvcntcd by judging the most hcinous 
acts to be ‘justifiable’, and thus not torture. 

The question arises whether or not what constantes 
torture is culturally delermined and can vary from culture to 
culture. On this issue the distinction may usclully be made 
bctwecn ‘physical’ and ‘mental’ torture. The physiology of 
the human nervous system is the same for all human b«»8» 
regardlcss of race, climate or culture. In general the elfect ol 
nhvsical torture such as beating, electro-shock, near- 
drowning, slccp deprivation and drugs will be the same on 
any human system. Although cultural conditionmg can have 
rcmarkable cffccts on rcsistance to pain, as for exanip e in 
the case of religious firewalkers, the rcsult of the mflicUon of 
pain against the victim’s will would secm to be universal at 
the physiological lcvel. Mental or psychological torture on 
the other hand, can be different, for it usually depends on 
the valué system of the victim for its elfcct. Somc valúes 
such as the protcction of children, might be universal tor 
rcasons deeper than culture, but valúes hkc religión are 
culturally determined. To makc a Moslem fall to his taces 
and kiss Y the cross can be a humihation and torture > 

while the same act for a Chnstian would not Bc. Wha s 
universal is the prohibition of torture; the means of ínfliction 
of pain might vary from culture to culture, the prohíba,on ol 

l<> 'AnVrea'of legal controversy which bears dircctly on the 

problcm of definition involves thcyso-called doctrm^of the 

‘sliding scale’. This doctrine esscntially holds that the State 
should have the right to escálate its means of ‘nterrogatmn 
the greater the threat to its secunty. This has a particular 
attraction to govemments facing tm urban guerrilla o 
political terrorism. The proponents of this doctrmc do not 
advócate ‘torture’ as described in the cases which introduce 
this Report, but rather methods that occupy the grey area , 
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the arca of ‘ili-treatment’, ‘degrading’ or ‘inhuman’ treat- 
ment. It is in the ‘grey arca’ that the dcfinition of torture is 
particularly weak. The dcfinition dcvcloped herc is csscntially 
inductivo, derived from the way the word is used. It is an 
attempt to develop an agreed core of meaning, bul it depends 
on a subjcctivc qualification of dogrcc with the adjcctive 
‘acule’. The question of degree relates to the probiem of 
where society ‘draws the line’ in its interrogation methods, a 
problcm which cvery society must face whether it is dealing 
with an emergeney or not. Where a government rules with the 
conscnt of the governed and permits pluralistic expression, a 
number of groups are gcncrally struggling over where to draw 
the line, and idcally this process would balance fairly 
compcting interests within the limits set by basic human 
rights guarantccs. The danger comes when this balancing of 
interests is no longer permitted and the state’s interest is the 
only onc to determine where the line is to be drawn. There is 
no support in the legal texts for the proposition that the State 
has the right to move the line toward the torture and 
ill-treatmcnt end of the scale when the State perccivcs a 
threat. The Europcan Convention recognises the possibility 
of this threat, the situation of a public emergeney or State of 
war, and under Article 15 it permits the suspensión of most 
of the basic human rights. Hovvcver, it spccifically forbids the 
suspensión of Article 3, which categorically holds that ‘no 
onc shall be subjcctcd to torture or to inhuman or degrading 
treatment or punishmcnt’. Nothing in the Convention would 
allow this to be qualified. The doctrine of the ‘sliding scale’ 
risks being the doctrine of the slippcry slopc. The State 
alrcady has abundant legal means to meet an emergeney, 
including such means as suspending babeas corpus, freedom 
of association and speech. When these rights are suspended and 
that is coupled with the right to escálate the means of 
interrogation, this combination lcaves the door wide open to 
abuse. The prohibition must be left sacrosanct and any 
attempt to move the line toward the torture end of the scale 
must be resisted. 


Although there may be grey arcas in defining those acts 
that constitutc torture, there can be no misunderstanding 
about its unlawfuiness. Under every relevant international 
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Icnal documcnt torture is prohibited. „ . -ill 

\ n timc 0 f war, or other intcmational arrned conflid,. all 

mtvit'inls those placed hors de combat and other protec- 
cd pe* •*" Gene». Cod.cn.ion, .. 12 Aup* 

,040 forbidden to be tortured. Common Amele 3 of thc 
I™e'co„t ní„». ¡liso prohibí., .he use of torture in thc case 
of irmed conniet not of an intcrnational naturc. dhus, in 
cases of civil war, no claim or domestic junsdiction can be 
invoked by the partics to thc confite! to deny thc inte • 

mtinnal illcealitv of the use of torture. 

‘ cimil-irlv thc Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
(Arl. 5), thc American Declaration on the Rights and Dutics 
r si ’t An 9(V1 and the Declaration of the Citizen s Rights 
f^Amb S a es-md Countries (Art. 5), all prohibí! the use 
of tortíre in üme of pcace. So do the International Covcnant 

Oh cS “d 7 Í,; hC , h e"Zeric» "S- 

“ntlo°n oh Human Rights (An. 5). For.hermore cven .hough 

i» sssrsss ira « 

the State thc right not to be subjected to torture is onc from 

vvhich no derogation is permissiblc (Covenant Art 4; Euro- 

pean Convcntion, Art. 15; America Convention Art. 27 
P It con safcly be stated, accordingly, that uncler all 
circumstances, regardless of the context .n which jt « 
torture is outlawcd under thc common law ot mankinci. mis 
bdhg só! “> “ ™«y properly he considerad to be a eme 

against humanity. 


1 Medical and Psychological 
Aspects of Torture 

An analysis of thc cffcct of torture incvitably involves a 
study of human tolcrancc to pain or stress. This raises two 
preliminary difficultics of a theoretieal as wcll as a practica! 
naturc. First, pain or stress produces biológica! responsos in 
man which are bcsl understood in terms of a combination of 
mental and physical processes. Sccondly, it is virtually 
impossiblc to discuss isolated torture methods and their 
cffeets wilhout rcfcrencc to the context in which thc torture 
is being administered. This sccond difficulty is particularly 
reícvant to the problem of relating rcsults from laboratory 
stiess situations to actual torture environments themselves. 

Ihc first difficulty', particularly that of discussing experi- 
cnccs of pain, alises from the tradiliona! and convcnient 
habit of considering thc ‘body’ and the ‘mincl’ as discreto 
entines. This theoretieal separation has been, by and largo, 
axiomatic in cultures with religious and philosophical roots as 
diverse as the Judaco-Christian and the Hindú. But, howcver 
appropriatc this conccpt of a mind-body dichotomy may 
appear to be in the developmcnt of moral and bchavioural 
norms, it poses severe obstacles to a proper understanding of 
certain human phenomena such as pain. In spite 0 r\he 
research which yet nceds to be done in this Hele!, it is 
nevertheless significan! for thc purposes of this report that 
contemporary pain studics, as wcll as research into psycho- 
somatic illnesses and stress, point to increasing acceptance of 
a synthetic (i.c. unified) conccpt of thc bocty/mind rclation- 
ship. It has become unacceptable to insist upon a división 
betwccn physical’ and ‘mental’ cxpericnccs of pain. This 
developmcnt prevenís onc from cataloguing torture methods 
;uid cffccts according to discrete categorics of the physical 
and psychological. 

It is gcnerally held, of course, that therc is a very real 
distinction bctwecn ‘third degree methods’ (physical assault 
such as thc taianga) and ‘fourth degree methods’ (psycho- 
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logical disoricntation such as sensory deprivation). But thcy 
are both at points on a single physical-psychological 
continuum. Yet diffcrcnces based on tcchnical factors do not 
neccssarily reflcct rigidly corrcsponding distinctions in thc 
charactcr of distress expericnccd. The anxicties, suscepti- 
bilitics and toleranccs of cach person are variables - what 
will ‘break’ one victim may be ‘only a scratch’ to another. 
Torture is a positive fced-back proccss and cannot be 
explained in terms limited by a passion for classification. 
Indeed, in thc light of contemporary stress studies and 
condilioning theorics, it is more profitablc to give sccondary 
importance to thc matter of ‘techniqucs’ and concéntrate on 
thc ovcrall charactcr of thc torture situation as vvell as the 
short- and long-term impact on the participants. 

Furthermore, cvidcncc docs not indicatc that actual 
torture is gcnerally subjectcd to thc kind of military 
discipline which would be conducivc to assessment of fine 
distinctions in tcchniquc. In fact, thc order which is usually 
held to ‘authorisc’ torture is a dircctivc to collcct intelligence 
‘by all means available’. It is impossiblc, both in thcory and 
in practicc, to define a torture situation which docs not 
combine incxtricably, clements of ‘third’ and ‘fourth dcgrcc’ 
torture methods. The adverse pressures can inelude thc 
discomfort of the prison conditions (cramped quarters, 
inadequate toilet facilitics), brutality (rough handling), 
assault (beatings, kickings), social deprivation (separation of 
families, cultural indcccncics), injustice (violation of legal 
rights), and slcep deprivation. 

It is naturally possible to isolatc somc aspeets of the 
impact of such a situation on a victim. It is also possible to 
establish thc probability of injuries resulting from spccific 
insults and determine whether these require medical or 
psychiatric treatment. But at a time when much clinical and 
theoretieal study exhibits the influcnce of mechanistic 
conccpts of human behaviour and motivation, it is important 
to cxcrcisc analytical caution. The implications of the 
statcmcnt ‘I was kickcd in thc stomach’ go far beyoncl the 
possibilities of rupture and internal hacmorrhaging. 

It is these factors that have dictatcd the approach to this 
subjcct. What follows is: first, a consideration of torture in 
terms of thc erosión of human tolerancc of stress; secondly, 
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an account of studies of the manipulation of human 
behaviour in strcssful situations; thirdly. a consideration of 
thc impact ol torture on the victims and practitioncrs. 

Torture as a stress 

In human terms a stress is any event which changos or 
thrcatens to change the stability of onc’s environmental 
physical or mental well-bcing. The majority of the stresses 
applicd to an individual are casily dcalt with by ¡nherited and 
acquircd defence proccsscs. Just as a physical assault may be 
warded off by a movement of the forcarm, so a verbal assault 
may be dtsmissed by a laugh or a contcmptuous rcply. These 
defence factors which enable us to survive stress are kccnly 
studied and eultivated by thc military cstablishmcnt in thc 
training of soldicrs, and thcy are studied with cqual kccnness 
by torture tcchnicians and by torture rcsistancc training 
groups. In order to understand thc naturc and runction of 
these stress-survivai factors, it will be necessary to outline 
bricfly the characteristics of stress itsclf. 

Stresses are customarily divided into thrcc categories: the 
acutc (short-lived), the sub-acute (medium-term) and the 
chronic (long-standing). The response to cach stress typc 
dilfers accordingly. In ‘acute’ stress a sudden reflex, primitive, 
‘light or flight* responso occurs. The brain becomcs alcrt, the 
hcart beats faster, thc blood vessels to the skin constrict to 
divert more blood to thc brain and musdes, thc adrenal 
glands secrete adrenalin and corticosteroids into the blood 
stream. A State of maximal arousal rcsults. If the acutc stress 
is intolerable, a paradoxical situation may result: in such 
circumstanccs the subjcct may vomit, bccome ‘paralysed by 
fcar’, laint or cven fall asleep. 

The ‘sub-acute’ response is a rcaction to a more prolongcd 
stress, marked by anxiety or excitemcnt (i.c. modérate 
cerebral arousal) with noticeablc altcrations in slcep, appetite 
and libido. Howcvcr, the subjcct retains confidence in his 
ability to cope and maintain his integrity and morale. Even if 
the stress ineludes thc thrcat of death, he retains a ‘fighting 
posture’ and docs not cxpcct disaster. This level of stress 
rcsistancc is particularly rcinlorccd during military training, 
sincc it is critical to the endurance of continuing adverse 
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stress. II rcsistancc factors at lilis leve-i are absent or 
destróyer!, an acceleratcd transition to thc linal ‘chronic’ 
pitase can be expccted. 

Although thc ‘chronic’ bchavioural response to severo- 
stress vvould radically impair one’s ability to live in a ‘normal 
low-stress society, it is ol'ten cssential for self-preservation in 
extreme pressure situations. A continuous State of anxicty 
may develop, ol’ten with profound depression of morid and 
pessimism in outlook. Thought processcs, bodily dcsires and 
functions be-come rctarded. In this statc externa! stresses 
produce üttle distress, thc body and mind being alrcady 
maximally distressed. As in acute stresses, a paradoxica 
situalion may occur in which thc victim devclops a condition 
of total denial such as an ‘hysterical fugue’. He appears to 
‘switch off’ all awareness, looks bland and untroubled, 
exhibits no response to pain. His memory or voicc may be 
‘lost’, he may lie apparently paralysed. It is as though the 
mind, being too overstimulatcc!, tripped its rclays or blcvv a 
fu se and ccased to rccognise any bodily or sensory slimuli. In 
those vvho cannot ‘retire’ into eithcr of thesc two mam 
responses, the mind may ‘give up’ living. VVar-timc cxpcrienr e 
is fu 11 of cases of individuáis who exposed thcmsclvcs lo 
being shot-a fatal injury vvas apprchcndcd as a mcrcilul 
reléase; a non-fatal wound offered a ticket to abase hospital. 
Al though this vvas sometimes done deliberately, it was 
usually subconscious, in that over-stressed men bccamc 
accident prone. At other times dcath carne by suicide or by 
iust not cating and ‘lying dovvn to dic’ as occurrcd in the 
more rigorous prison camps in World War 11. Giving up 
could also takc other forms: men bccamc susceptible to 
illnesses likc bronchopncumonia, to psychosomatic discases 
such as duodenal ulcers, asthma and bronchitis, lo coronary 
disease, T.B., and even to cáncer. It is evident, therefore, that 
from thc point of view of rcsistancc to vvar-stress and 
torture-stress, it is the factors which impede thc transition 
from thc ‘sub-acute’ response to the ‘chronic’ response (i.c. 
from fight to flight) that are critical. It is prec.sely in this 
arca that military conditioning sceks to rcinlorcc individuáis 
and that torture sceks to break thcm dovvn. Bcforc analysmg 
thc mcchanisms of croding sub-acute stress-rcsistancc, it is 
importan! firsl to deal with two popular misconceptions. 
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Durmg the passage of the vvars from The American Civil War 
tlirough to Victnam, two crroncous notions werc abolished. 
The lirst is that by asscssmcnt of a man’s previous personality 
onc can prediet bis cndurancc under stress. Pcoplc with 
previous neurotic illncss, and social misfits vvho vvere unable 
to cope in normal environments, often did better than those 
with a clcarly ‘normal’ personality. It was noted at one time 
that in psychiatric battle casualtics about 50 per cent had a 
poor previous personality’, and vigorous, rccruiting scrccning 
procedures werc introduced (including a US NÍivy World 
War I programme that elassified swearing and masturbation as 
rcasons for exclusión). It vvas not until later that it vvas noted 
that psychiatric casualtics had on average served longcr than 
the physical casualtics and that 50 per cent of highly 
decorated aircrcvv also had a ‘poor previous personality’. 

Ihe sccond fallacy is that given ‘strcnglh of charactcr’one 
can survive lile-threatening stress indefinitcly. In World 
War II in the Meditcrrancan arca, it was noted that men vvho 
sur vi ved physically unscathcd for 100 , 200 oreven 300 days 
of continuous froni-line fighting bccame mentally disturbed 
and vvithout cating or slccping, continucd to fight likc 
autómata and had to be forcibly removed from the battlc- 
licld lor rest and psychiatric treatment. It is significant 
furthermore, that the ‘Codc of Conduct for Membcrs of the 
Armed I-orces of the United States’ vvas altcrcd at the 
conclusión ol the Korean War to take into account thc fact 
that almost all Prisoncrs of War in thc past had divulged 
inlormation to their interrogators rcgardlcss of rigid orders to 
the contrary. The Scerctary of Dcfcnsc’s Advisory Commit- 
tee which draflcd the revised Code concludcd: '. . . it is 
iccognised that the POW may be subjcctcd to an extreme of 
coerción beyond his ability to resist. If in his battle with thc 
intcrrogator he is chiven from his first linc of rcsistancc (Le. 
ñame, rank, serial number and chite of birth, only’), he must 
be tramed for rcsistancc- in succcssive positions.’ 

Ihe best and most commonplacc rcsistancc to pain and 
stress, vvhcther of a high or low intensity, is the simple denial 
that it is eithcr a potent pain or stress or even that it is a pain 
oí stress at all. I his de-nial may be eithcr culturally or 
individually gcneraled. For cxamplc, many types of stress, 
such as severe physical exercises, are regarded as charactcr- 
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building ¡n sume educational environments. The rcmoval of a 
fingernail by a surgeon, although uncomfortablc, is patiently 
borne in thc knowledgc that it will produce re lie f ot pain and 
the return to normal health. On a general lcvel, if one beheves 
that the cndurancc of physical punishmcnt on carth grants 
one a short stay in Purgatory and more ccrtain hcavcnly 
reward ai'tcr death, pain ntay be endured gladly. Sinnlarly, ü 
one has faith in a cause such as thc defence of Irccdom or is 
committed to a revolutionary struggle, pain and death are 
simply priccs that must be paid for victory. Monde may be 
compoundcd of feelings of patriotism, comradcship, or 
¡ustice, of personal feelings of emotional secunty, or hatred 
or aggression toward one’s antagoniser. It may be supportcd 
by little things - by a ray of sunlight, by foocl and sleep, by 
news from home, or cven, from accounts of solitary 
confinement, by a bond of lovc vvith tiny crcaturcs such as 
mosquitoes. As long as an individual in a severe and sustamed 
stress situation manages to preserve this compensatory 
morale, he cannot be said to have entered the ehrome 
response phasc. The aim of the torturer/interrogator is, 
therefore, to erode that morale by destroying whatever props 
thc individual has for his mental integrity. . 

This means that thc victim must believe that he ís being 
tortured before thc cxcessive stress State ot torture can be 
said to begin; he must believe that the stress ts malevolent. 
The pulling off of a fingernail in the course of coercive 
interrogation, or the insertion of needles into thc quick, ts a 
horrendous experience, and the pain is dramatically different 
from that cxperienced in thc benevolent surgical context. 
Furthermore, it should be noted that the stress has to be 
‘correct’ culturally to be recogmsed as a torture. For 
example, many sophisticated Caucasians believe that 
Pentothal is a ‘truth drug’ and that il injected with it one 
cannot help giving a truc and complete response to every 
question. It is this belief alone whtch gives the drug its 
reputation: if one believes a substance to be a drug with a 
specific effect, there is a 40 per cent chance of that effect 
occurring even if a totally inert substance is used (thc placebo 
effect) The same sophisticated Caucasian who tells all , when 
given an injection of distilled water (believing it to be a truth 
drug’) would probably laugh if a Voodoo spell said to have 
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thc same rcsult wcre cast on him. The reverse could 
rcasonably be expccted ol a Haitian peasant. 

In thc context of political repression, of course, these 
csscntial /entures of malcvolcncc and appropriatcncss are 
inherent in thc torturc/intcrrogation situation. Therefore thc 
first objccl of thc torturer/interrogator is to wcakcn’ the 
compensatory morale and habitual dcfenccs of the victim. 
Commonly, this is achicvcd initially through systematic 
debilitation of the dctainccs. Not surprisingly, methods are 
relatively universal: semi-starvation, exposure, exploitation of 
wounds, mduced illncss, sleep deprivation, lack of proper 

ygiene, prolongcd interrogation tinder extreme tensión 
prolonged constraint, forced writing, and fatiguing physical’ 
cxercises. This debilitation proccdurc is to introduce the 
corollary of thc principie, ‘a healthy mind in a healthy body’. 

amaging thc anatomical and physiological componcnts of 
body function progrcssively impairs thc working of the brain 
and hastens the coliapse of will and morale. Starvation 
deprives the brain of cncrgy to work, malnutrilion with 
Vitamin B delicicncy deprives thc brain of coenzymes 
nccessary lor normal cerebral metabolism. Sleep deprivation 
is scarccly understood but produces gross disturbancc in 
lugher cortical functioning: clcctrocncephalograms clcarly 
indícate that sleep deprivation results in a progressive incrcase 
in dreaming frequeney, and if sleep is prevented dreams 
appear to occur in thc waking statc, resulling in disordered 
perception and hallucinations. 

There are two theories of the functions of this brcakdown 
process - thc ‘brain-syndrome’ thcory and the stress theory. 
Fach mcludes thc other as a subsidiary influence. In his 
systematic sludy of the induccd debility of the interrogation 
subject, Hinkle * States that the aim of the physical break- 
down is to achievc ‘an impairment of all those aspeets of 
brain lunction that are commonly tested when the physician 
undertakes to assess the ‘mental status’ of thc patient. A 
patient exhibiting this syndrome can no longer carry on his 
usual complex activities, assume his daily responsibilities or 
cope with interpersonal relations. As its symptoms develop 

* For futí rcferences to authorities quoted in this section see Select 
üibliography. 
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(e.g, rcfusal to comply can mean that thc interrogator can 
resort to overt violcnce); and thc interrogator can say that no 
one laid a hand on the prisoner, thus giving the interrogator 
thc sense that he is acting legally. 

The lógica 1 extensión of this ‘passive’ disordering and 
dcbilitating torture ís thc application of sensory deprivation 
cchinqucs. A vast amount of rcscarch has bcen carricd out in 
the Íicld, and there ts a lairly general pattern of findings. 

ypical of thc bibliography of experiments in this field is a 
programme citcd by Lord Gardincr in his minority report 
submitted with the ‘Repon of the Committcc oí Privy 
Counsellors appointcd to considcr authorised proccdures for 
the interrogation of persons suspectcd of terrorism’, prc- 
sented to thc Bntish Parliament in March 1972: 

In an experiment in England, fully dcscribed in the Lancet 
0 Scptcmbcr 1959, 20 men and women voluntecr 
members of a hospital staff, aged betwcen 20 and 55 , wcrc 
cach placed 111 a ‘silent room’ standardised up to a mean 
sound-prcssure levcl differcncc of 80 dccibels, and the 
urther sensory deprivation consistcd of having to wcar 
transluccnt goggles which cut out patterned visión, and 
paddcd fur gauntlcts. On thc other hand thcy had four 
normal meáis a day when thcy wcrc visited by collcagucs 
on thc hospital staff and could take off thc goggles, and 
they had ‘dunlopillo’ mattresses on which thcy could slccp 
or rest, or they could walk about. They were promised an 
amount of paid time off cqual to that spent in thc room 
and wcrc asked to stay there as long as they could 

Six remained for 48, 51, 75, 82 and 92 hours, but 14 of 
the 20 gave up after lcss than 48 hours (two of them after 
on X 5 hours), thc usual causes being unbcarable anxiety 
tensión or attacks of panic. Drcams were invariable in 
thosc who slcpt for any length of time and in a quarter of 
he 20 mcluded nightmares of which drowning, suf- 
location, killing pcoplc, etc. were features. Thesc were the 
results, although they were volunteers in their own 
hospital who kncw that there was no reason for any panic 
and who were not submitted to any wall-standing or 
dcpnved of any food or slccp. 
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interrogation situation intcnsifies their cl'fccts, particularly 
thc disabling effeets of guilt rcactions.’ But cvcn thc reléase 
wliich coinradcship aflords is denied thc prisoncr who is 
isolatcd. Deprived of company and kept in suspense as to his 
late, thc victim begins to expericncc a lovvcring of his 
‘breaking point’. He ni ay becomc so tense and anxious just 
waiting that he vvill develop a ‘chronic’ stress-response 
behaviour pattern. Boredom, too, contributes to thc spiral of 
stress which is unrelieved in many instantes by any physical 
excrcise. Prevented i rom taking physical exercise, the victim 
is dcpiived ol another basic way of dcaling with distress and 
1 this rcí iches severe proportions, he may actually weleome 
thc physical aspeets of torture and use it as his ‘safcty-valvc’. 
As in the tcstimony of thc Ulster ¡nternce, ‘I tried to strike 
my head on a pipe’, soldiers in World War I, subjcctcd to 
extreme stress, found cnormous relicf vvh :i wounded. 
Scvercly distressed psychiatric patients may injurc thcmsclvcs 
and becomc calm, after cutting their vvrists, for example, and 
it is thought that pcptic ulccrs in highly slrcssed individuáis 
are a way, albeit subconseious, in which we can transmute 
unacceptablc mental stresses into acccptablc physical distress. 

It is because of this self-regulating protcctive potcntial of 
thc human organism that torturers and interrogators, to be 
cltcctivc at all, cannot rcly solcly on accumulating stress to 
mould thc behaviour ol a dctaincc or interrogation subjcct. 
I’o do this requires considerable manipulation of the subjcct’s 
behaviour. It is to that we now turn. 

Manipulation and resistance 

It is the transition from thc sub-acute to the chronic stress 
response that the torturer sccks to orchcstrate, initially by 
systematically weakening thc subjcct. This forms part of the 
elassie pattern of manipulation dcscribcd by thc post-Korcan 
Wat tcseaich of Biderman. Biderman was instrumental in 
debunking the myth that thc Chinese had used myslcrious or 
magical means to ‘brainwash’ thc Allied Prisoners of War. 
With Harlow, Farber and West (and others) he classified 
mampulativc techniqucs according to a scheme known as 
DDD (Dependeney, Debility and Dread). At that time, the 
behaviour code for POWs expressly forbade any communi- 
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c ition with thc cncmy apart from the ‘Ñame, rank, serial 
number and date of birth, only’ required by thc Geneva 
Convention. Yet, without rccoursc lo cxccss.vc phywca 
brutal i IV) thc Chínese interrogators had managed to extra 
«m e su ns whlch were fabrications at lcast as preposteróos as 

I d by thc KGB for thc 1930s show iríais. By 

applying elementary principies of conditioning thcory 
Biderman pointed out that under thc physical, social an 
emotional conditions produccd by thc mtroduct.on of DDD, 
compíiancc could be considercd a natural conscqucncc of ti c 
nner ition of ordinary principies of human bchaviour. The 
following outlinc of thc DDD schcma will show how stress 

patterns can he and are manipulated. . T . 

The function of debility has been d.scusscd above. The 
victim by being deprived in thc process ol debilitation of 
food slecp and human contad by his torturer .bccomes 
n iridoxically dependent on his torturer lor these things. Hte 
'onlv pcrson who can provide these reliefs is thc torturer, and 
in thc- induced abnormal environment where dcpnvation and 
stress are thc norm and other social contacts are withdrawn 
thc victim bccomes dependent on him as thc solé sourcc of 
support. Oceasional unprcdictablc bncf rcspitcs, whenj among 
other things thc torturer bccomes a sympathctic hsten , 
m-.kc thc victim fe el obligatcd towards him. 

i usl as debilitation lcads to dependeney, dependeney lcads 
torread. Oread may not be conseiously exper,cnccd durmg 
thc application of thc debilitation, bul durmg thc respitc 
with thc fcar of rcturning to this debilitation torture 
induction of dread is a basic aim. lo quotc J 1 ‘ 

‘Oread is thc rnost expressive term to indícate thc thromc 
fcar thc Communists attempted to induce. Fcar ' ÍC " 

of nain fcar of non-repatriation, fcar ol dcfo.mity or 
permanent disability, through ncglcct or inadcquatc medica 

treatment fcar of Communist violcncc agatnst lovcd ones a 
treatment, tea ^ <)nc - s own ability lo satisly the 

demands of insaliablc interrogators - these and many other 
naedna despairs constituted thc final componen! ol DDD. 

The combination of these three factors, caireful y contiived 
.,nd nurtured, prepares a resistan! prisonei lor complete 
compíiancc. It should be slresscd here that complete com- 
pliaiTce may mean a wholc range of subservicnt actions by 
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means restrieled to thc popular misconccption that thc aim 
or rcsult of coerción is disclosurc of truc subversivo infor- 
mation. In íact, the wholc process of cxtracting confcssions 
(whether truc or false), or ‘softening up’ political suspeets is 
siinply a ruthless ‘tcaching* proccdurc: the radically changed 
context of the torture situation produces ncw responsos that 
cither compete with or interfere with habitual bchaviour. The 
cocrcive stresses scriously affect onc’s customarv ways of 
looking at and dcaling with oncsclf. They opérate in part to 
produce a State of over-arousal by dislurbing thc fecling of 
inner and extcrnal security and stability (thcrcby rende-ring 
thc prisoner susceptible to relalivcly simple conditioning 
techmqucs) and by channelling the normal necd to talk to 
relieve stress so that only ccrtain convcrsation patterns (e g 
confcssions) are allowcd and thereforc have to be used bv thc 
prisoner. ’ 

I he cocrcivc situation contains features both of sclective 
or instrumental learning (Thorncdikcan) as well as classical 
conditioning (Pavlovian). It produces sclective rcinforccmcnt 
or ccrtain modes of responso. Critical to this cntirc proccdurc 
is thc fact that. the treatment is constantly varied. There is 
usually no regular or uniform scqucnce to thc particular 
cocrcivc tcchniques. There ¡s no time when a prisoner can be 
sure that he is through with a particular ordeal. He can be 
haulcd out at any time and rc-interrogatcd -often a mere 
cover lor getting thc prisoner into thc habit of compíiancc in 
talking. In addition, allcviation of thc stress, whether due to 
spontancous lactors or delibérate manipulations, is intermit- 
tent, temporary and unprcdictablc. Henee, relief of hunger, 
atiguc, isolation or pain, cvcn temporarily, serves as a 
rcward, as do oceasional favours (cigarctlcs), promises (I’ll do 
what I can ior you’), and bonuses lor partial compíiancc 

ii r C ‘u n £° imcl slccp nHW a,nl wc ’ !1 start again tomorrow’), 

, vvh , lch P rov *de positivo motivation for final compíiancc, 
hindcr adjustment to thc suffering, and speed up the onset of 
thc chronic stress’ responso. 

rhe rcduction of stress at the time oí the occurrencc of 
dcsired bchaviour has a sccond conscqucncc - the learning of 
instrumental acts often of a verbal nature. Since verbal 
bchaviour is m a general way alrcady strongly conditioncd in 
d human adults as a means of relieving stress or denying its 
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potency, it is not surprising that prisoners should respond to 
cues of tliis basically socialised naturc. Some prisoners 
bccome victims of the vcry socialisation proccss that under 
ordinary circumstances is rcgardcd as a desirable and, indecd, 
essential aspect of civilised living. A simple example of this 
was noted by Bums in POVV studies: the stress of rcfusing to 
ansvvcr questions. In everyday situations, it is takcn for 
granted that questions will be answcred if thcy are ‘civil 
questions’ and, as frcqucntly as not, cvcn if thcy are ‘uncivil’ 
oncs. Many US POWs found that the ingrained pattern of 
civility made it difficult for thcm to decline outright to 
answer a qucstion. It was not that thcy could not decline, but 
merely that the rcfusal rcquircd continuous cffort vvhich in 
the long run thcy could not sustain. 

Furthermore, if it bccomes clear that the victim is only 
sustaining himself by his hatrcd of his imprisoncrs, he will 
suddcnly find himself bcing wcll-treatcd or having his 
aggrcssion discusscd in ‘psychotherapy’ groups until he is 
made to feel guilty about feeling aggressivc. When he is 
retumed to a punishment situation he finds that his 
aggressive fcelings induce rcflcx guilt, and so he abandons 
them or turns his aggression cither outwardly against his 
fellow captivos or inwardly, becoming depressed or anxious. 

These analyses of conditioning techniqucs uscd by inter- 
rogators make it evident that gross acts of torture (such as 
electric shock, rape or tcaring out fingernails) are situated 
within a coercivc context of which such methods are merely 
an extensión. The accompanying chart, prepared by Bider- 
man, is by no means exhaustive of coercive methods, and it 
does not inelude the excessive physical abuse which many 
forms of torture employ; however, it demonstrates the 
essential character of stress manipulation and may perhaps, by 
virtue of its more ‘benign’ content, reveal the intentions and 
results of torture with a precisión that is almost impossible to 
achieve when dealing with those massive assaults in which 
pain and disorientation are compressed. 

The victim is trapped in a situation in which the stresses 
are manipulatcd so as constantly to frústrate this necd to 
behave in a consistent, learned, personal behaviour pattern 
and in accordance with an esteemed self-image - both of 
which are neccssary for the protection of basic self-identity. 


General Method Effccts 

(Purposes) 

1. Isolation Deprives victim of all social 

support of his ability to 
resist 

Develops an intense concern 
with sclf 

Makes victim dependent upon 
interrogalor 

2. Monopolisation Fixes attention upon immed* 

of perccption ate prcdicamcnt; fosters 
¡ntrospection 

Eliminatcs stimuii competing 
with those controllcd by 
captor 

Frustratcs all actions not 
consistent with compliancc 

3. Induccd Wcakens mental and physical 

debility ability to resist 

Exhaustion 


4. Thrcats 


Cultivatcs anxicty & despair 


5. Occasional 
indulgcnces 


Provides positivo motivation 
for compliancc 
Hindcrs adjustment to 
deprivation 


6. Demonstrating Suggests lutility of 
‘omnipotence’ resistancc 


7. Dcgradation Makes cost of resistancc ap- 

pear more damaging to self 
esteem than capitulation 
Reduces prisoner to ‘animal 
leveP concerns 

8. Enforcing Develops habit of compliancc 

trivial 

demands 


Varían ts 


Complete soli- 
lary confincmcnt 
Complete isolation 
Scmi-isolation 
Group isolation 


Physical isolation 
Darkncss or bright 
light 

Barren environment 
Rcstricted movement 
Monotonous food 


Scmi-starvation 

Exposure 

Exploitation of wounds 
Induccd ¡Uness 
Slccp deprivation 
Prolongcd constraint 
Prolongcd ¡nterrogation 
Forced writing 
Overexcrtion 

Threats of dcath 
Threats of non-rcturn 
Thrcats of cndlcss 

interrogation & isolation 
Thrcats against family 
Vague thrcats 
Mystcrious changes of 
treatment 

Occasional favours 
Fluctuations of ínter- 
rogators* altitudes 
Promises 

Rewards for partial 
compliancc 
Tantalising 

Confrontation 
Prctcnding co-operation 
takcn for granted 
Demonstrating complete 
control over victim’s 
fatc 

Personal hygienc 
prevented 

Filthy ¡nfested surroundings 
Demeaning punishments 
Insults and taunts 
Denial of privacy 

Forced writing 
Enforccment of minute 
rules 
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To shield and to rcassurc himsclf that he is in control of the 
situation and of himsclf, thc victim may finally rcsort to 
‘sclf-defcating’ bchaviour. A frcqucnt statcmcnt of this 
‘defcnce’ is: ‘I dccidcd to givc in vvhilc I still had my vvits 
about me and could control vvhat thcy got out.of me, rather 
than vvaiting until they had broken me complctely.’ Such 
bchaviour leads one to considcr thc possibilitics for rcsistancc 
to stress ful coerción. 

In its study of forceful indoctrination methods, the Group 
for the Advanccmenl of Psychiatry cited a number of reasons 
for rcsistancc, among thcm: moral and duty obügations, 
altruistic calculations in terms of thc interest of the ‘move- 
ment’ or ‘cause’ and thc interest of fcllow prisoners; 
sclf-intcrcsted calculations in terms of fcar of ‘getting in 
deeper and deeper’; fcar of penalisation by former comrades 
or other prisoners for collaboration; emotional considerations 
including thc feeling of pride, dignity and sclf-respect, hatred 
of thc cnemy or of thc spccific individuáis inflicting thc stress 
and a sense of outrage or rightcous indignation. It should be 
noted of coursc that if bodily wcll-being is maintained it is 
easier to resist psychological stresses, and the extent to which 
one is avvare of latent anxietics and tensions vvithin oncsclf 
vvill reduce thc ability of the interrogator to use unadmitted 
fears or guilt as a covert forcé towards compliance. 

Despitc efforts made, in South Africa for example, to train 
activists in interrogation/torture rcsistancc, therc are obvious 
limitations. Bidcrman concludes: ‘It vvould be foolish to 
disregard the fact that some of thc elements of DDD 
represent a pathological organic State, some consequenccs of 
which are probably innately determined. To thc extent that 
this is true, one cannot expect to achieve a grcat degree ol 
prophylactic success in regard to thc effeets of DDD, any 
more than one can reasonably expcct at the present State of 
knowledge to prevent some of thc undesirable consequenccs 
of lobotomy. Though many of the behavioural consequenccs 
of DDD are not innately determined, thc conditioning of 
certain types of responsos dcsired by the enemy many 
eventually occur, even in the face of supcrlative resístante.’ 

Before proceeding to a discussion ol the injury which such 
stress may cause and spccific injuries associated with com- 
mon practices, it is important to point out here the use of 
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pharmaceuticals in the torturc/interrogation situation. 

Pharmacological torture 

Of all aspeets of torture, pharmacological torture is thc one 
which sccms most pronc to misconccptions. If a drug existed 
that could makc peoplc tell the truth and reveal all their 
secrcts and mcmorics, that could makc them chango their 
bcl'cfs and allcgianccs, no one would embark on thc 
expensive and time-consuming proccss of psycho-analysis in 
order to uncarth information that they wish revcaled, and 
every drug company, doctor, psychiatrist, and newspapcr in 
the world would be cxtolling its virtues. To believe that such 
a drug exists implies not onlv nai'vcty but also disrespcct for 
thc enormous resiliencc and complcxitv of thc human brain. 

It is really quite diílieult to damage thc brain permancntly 
by the use of Chemicals without hurting thc body. Peoplc 
have injected themsclvcs inlravcnously with almost every 
known substance from liquid metallic mercury to peanut 
butter and complelclv recovercd. As mentioned earlicr, for a 
person to suífer mentally he has to be aware that lie is 
suffering, and his brain has to be l'unctioning vvell to be aware 
at all. 

The primary suffering causcd by thc threatened use of 
pharmacological agents is thc victim’s bclicf in their effeets. 
A elassie example is the short-acting anaesthctic agents, such 
as thiopentone (Pcntothal, Intravel, etc.) and methohexitone 
(Brietal). Literally millions oí’ peoplc every ycar 
reccivc these by intravenous injection to induce anaesthesia 
for the relief of suffering, They don’t tell the anacsthctist and 
the surgeon their life history; they go to slcep. Even if by 
carcful injection one managed to induce a drowsy state 
betwecn waking and slceping, all the patient (or victim) 
expcriences is a tremendous sense of relaxalion. If he has 
been- very tense and apprchensive he may talk frcely about 
thc things which have been worrying him, c.g. how he hatcs 
his job; he may even shout and scream abuse or may ramble 
on about a lantasy world which exists only in his imagina- 
tion. This tcchniquc is used in psychiatry for relief of terrible 
mental stresses and is callcd ‘abreaction’. Its effeets rescmble 
drunkenness and may provide an emotional catharsis. It was 
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cxtensivcly uscd in World VVar II for rcsloring distresscd 
minds to normality. It is in thc viclim’s bclicf that he vvill 
‘tell all’ if sucli a drug is administered that thc threat rcally 
lies. Moreover if the abreaction docs occur and thc victim 
then Calis asleep and ceascs to be avvarc, thc torturer can 
claim that ‘all vvas rcvcalcd’, and thus trick his victim into 
revealing thc information. 

The sccondary use of drugs is in thc induction of debility. 
I-Iallucinogcnic drugs, such as LSD, cause grcat disruption to 
normal pcrccptual and conceptual proccsscs. They may be 
uscd to confusc, dislrcss, and vveakcn thc victim. Like ECT or 
slccp deprivalion they damage thc function of thc brain, and 
memory bccomcs distorled. What is rcvcalcd to thc torturer 
is again a mixture of fantasy, delusional and hallucinatory 
mcmorics, interspersed with random real ones. The voluntary 
use of LSD is widespread, and mosl users rccovcr to their 
own satisfaction. Even thosc who are ‘pcrmancntly’ affccted 
by their LSD expcriences can be curcd or have their 
condition ameliorated by taking drugs of thc typc of 
phcnothia/.inc or butyrophcnane. 

The phcndhia/.inc (c.g. chlorproma/.ine = ‘Largactil’, 
perphenazine = ‘Fcntazinc’) and rclalcd drugs (‘Moditcn’, 
‘Modicatc’, ‘Vcractil’, ‘Stclazinc’, etc.; the full list is cnor- 
mous) and the butyrophcnoncs (c.g. halopcridol = ‘Scrcnace’) 
are vvidcly uscd in medicine and psychiatry and are known 
rather looscly as ‘major tranquillisers’. They are better known 
for abolishing paranoid psychotic illness and schizophrenic 
illncss; for the relie!' of emotional stress; for the prevention of 
nausea and hallucinations of delirium tremens or LSD; as 
adjunets to analgesia; or as treatment for prickly hcat or skin 
rashes. They even stop hiccoughs. They are undoubtcdly 
powcrlul drugs and llave side cffects vvhich can be very 
unpleasant. However, many psychiatric paticnts the world 
over ovvc to these drugs their ability to live a normal lile. 
They may take doses of 500-1000 mgm. per day ol Largactil 
for ycars withoul side cffects. But these do frcquently occur. 
A dry mouth and sedation are the most comraon sensations 
reported by people taking it. Stilfness ot the musclcs or a 
light tremor similar to mild Parkinson’s disease or a motor 
rcstlessness may occur, and it noticcd can be reversed by 
stopping use of the drug or giving anti-parkinsonian drugs 
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such as benahezol (artanc) or orphcnadrinc (‘Disipal’). Other 
side clfccls such as jaundicc are incrcdibly rarc. 

Much confusión in rcading accounts of allcgcd pharma- 
cological torture arises from difficultics in the determination 
of what is real and what is ¡Ilusión. If a man dcvclops 
| paranoid schizophrcnia, he may llave a delusion of pcrsecu- 

tion. The delusion is culturally determined, and in past 
centuries men were pcrsccutcd by thc devil, by the Frcc- 
masons or thc Cliurch. Now, it is the pólice, thc govcrnmcnt, 
‘spics’, the Communists, or even the American astronauts. It 
is easy to cali a man mad who licars voices from thc 
‘President of Mars\ but the pricst who hears God speak to 
him is culturally acccptablc. 

It is all too easy to want to believe a distresscd man who 
claims lie is being tortured or persecuted by the pólice and to 
regard as further torture what may be an attempt to reduce 
his distress with phenothiazinc, especially if yon believe that 
thc pólice of his country torture people. Normal people 
believe what they want to believe; it is important that they 
should want to believe the truth and vvays of discovering this 
are discusscd later. 

j 

Somc drugs are used to induce unpleasant sensations for 
j thc production of dread. Apomoiphinc produces vomiting, 
and curare or suxamethonium (‘Scoline’) induces paralysis. If 
totally paralysed by these agcnls you stay fully conscious and 
| unablc to breathe — a very distressing cxpcricnce. The lack of 
| oxygen cvcntually causes loss of consciousness, and artificial 
| respiration may be uscd untii thc drug’s cffect wcars off. 
Rccovcry from a dosc of ‘Scoline* may be accompanicd by 
musele pains. Scoline is routincly uscd in major surgery when 
thc paticnt is under anacsthctic. But people who have 
rcceivcd Scoline ivithout anaesthetic in experiments have all 
agreed that it is such an unpleasant cxpcricnce to be able to 
scc, think, fceI, hcar and yet be unablc to move that thc drug 
should not be uscd. 

Heroin and other addicting drugs can be used to induce 
dependeney, for anyonc given regular doses of opiatos will 
become physiologically dependen! on them and their with- 
drawal will produce physical and mental distress. 

A linal word about pharmacological tortures. Bccausc of 
individual idiosyncrasies, any drug if misused can be harmful. 
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Tvvo aspirins may cause a fatal gas trie hacmorrhagc, tvvcnty 
paracctamol irreversible liver damage, and onc common 
antibiotic may irrcvcrsibly dcstroy thc bone marrovv. If a 
drug is so used with intcntion of causing distress, it is then 
being used as a method of physical torture and thc rcsults are 
analogous. 

Injury and long-term cffects 

Pain is a signal that thc body is being damaged or destroyed. 
To stay alive is undoubtcdly onc of our basic drives, although 
dealh may evcntually be countcd as a merciful reléase. But 
fevv peoplc can vievv with cquanimity thc prospect of living as 
a damaged body or mind. A ‘mind’ needs a complete ‘body’ 
for complete self-cxprcssion. It needs intact genitalia for 
fulfilment of social ambitions such as marriage, for expres- 
sion of sexual drives; intact hands for constructive and 
aggrcssivc instinets; visión, spccch and hcaring for rclating to 
other bodics/minds. A hcalthy body is sccn as ‘good’, a 
disfigured onc is ‘bad’, and therefore thc victim sccs himself 
as bccoming regarded as a ‘bad’ person, a ‘mind’ to be 
shunned and therefore condcmncd likc thc wanderingjcw to 
thc continuous torture of eternal loneliness. The ¡mínense 
sulfcring causee! by even minor physical ill-treatment is a 
reflection of thesc and other ol'tcn nameless fears. 

The most senseless of all tortures is physical trauma to thc 
brain. If a man’s skull is struck, thc brain may be shaken up 
(concussed), bruised (contused) or torn (laceratcd). Brain 
cells die; blood vessels gct torn, cerebral hacmorrhagc and 
further dcstruction of brain tissuc occurs. Somc brain cells, if 
damaged, recoven but dcad cells are never rcplaced. To 
damage the oigan of a hcalthy mind can serve no purposc, 
further no cause. Likc picking the wings ol'f a huttcrfly or thc 
burning of thc ancicnt library of Alexandria, it produces an 
irreparable loss. Death, coma or a mindlcss ‘vegetable’ is a 
result with no sulfcring for thc victim; but to be left aware 
that onc’s mind is damagccl or distorted, dcficicnt in its 
memory, its ¡ntellcctual skills or its control is a terrible 
sentcncc. A profound depression ol'teri ensues; onc may be 
subject to convulsions, or outbursts of rage, unablc to work, 
or to adjust to society and unablc to co-opcrate with thc 
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authorities even if onc wished to. 

From reports so lar available, it sccms that interrogation 
methods employing sensory deprivation techniqucs also have 
traumatic elfeets. Anxiety, hypochondria and hysteria are 
thc most Ircqucnt in clinical situations; phobias, depressions, 
emotional fatigue and the obscssivc-compulsivc reactions are 
rarcr. In addition to its subjcctivc rcsults, anxiety can lead to 
stomach, heart and genito-urinary symptoms as wcll as to 
tremors and slccp disturbanccs. In Ulstcr Wadc reports onc 
man who ‘shakes continually and finds it hard to articúlate 
scntenccs and who ‘could not be alone at any time’. Anothcr 
is dcscribed as shuddering spasmodically and (complaining) 
of violent headachcs, insomnia and nightmares when he does 
go to slccp’. With regard lo thc long-term effeets of sensory 
deprivation expert medical cvidcnce presented to thc Parker 
Committce stated: 

Sensory isolation is one method of inducing an artificial 
psychosis or episode of insanity. We knotv that peoplc who 
have becn through such an cxpcricncc do not forget it 
quickly and may cxpericnce symptoms of mental distress 
loi months or ycars. We know that somc artificially 
induccd psychoses, for instance those produced by drugs 
likc LSD or mescaline, have in lact proved permanent; and 
the re is no reason to supposc that this may not be a danger 
with psychoses produced by sensory deprivation. Even if 
such psychotic symptoms as delusions and hallucinations 
do not persist, a proportion of persons who have bcen 
subjcctcd to thesc proccdures are likcly lo continué to 
exhibit anxiety attacks, tremors, insomnia, nightmares and 
other symptoms of neurosis with which psychiatrists are 
familiar Irom their cxpericnce of treating cx-prisoncrs of 
war and others who have bcen confined and ill-treatcd. 

The induction of convulsions by passing an clectric shock 
thiough the brain is, likc the use of sensory deprivation, a 
perverted application of medical practice. Therapy using 
clectrical shock in this way (clcctro-convulsant therapy) is 
widcly used for allcviating depressive illncsses. Even in 
medical use when it is given twicc a wcck, it may induce mild 
confusión and memory impairment for a short period. When 
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repcatcd many times in a day it causes such cerebral 
disturbarme as to render men demented and incontinent and 
is analogous to a severe head injury. Paulo Schilling points 
out the other cffects of clcctricity vvhcn applicd locally to 
limbs as a torture: 

The elcctrical dischargc causes a sensation vvhich is 
difficult to describe: a physical and psychological com- 
motion fillcd vvith clcctric sparks, vvhich together with 
convulsivc shaking and loss of muscular control, gives the 
victim a sense of loss, of unavoidablc attraction for that 
turbulaling elcctrical trituration. The shock causes a 
stimulation in the muscle identieal to the stimulation of 
the nerve libres and the muscle responds vvith a con- 
traction. The extensor muscles extend and the flexors flex, 
causing disordcrly, uncontrollable movements similar to 
epilcptic convulsions. 

The tortured victim shouts vvith all his inight, grasping 
for a footing, somcvvhere to stand in the midst of that 
chaos of convulsions, shaking and sparks. He cannot lose 
himsclf or turn his attention away from that desperate 
sensation. For him in that moment any other form of 
combined torture — paddling, for examplc — vvould be a 
relicf, for it vvould allovv him to divert his attention, touch 
ground and his ovvn body vvhich feels likc it is escaping his 
grasp. Pain saves him, beating comes to his rescue. He tries 
to cause himself pain by beating his head repeatcdly on the 
ground. But generally he is tied, hanging in the ‘ pan de 
arara’ (parrot’s pcrch), and not even that resource is 
available to him. 

Psychiatric cases cncountcred after the use of elcctrical 
torture in Algeria included instances of localiscd or gcneral- 
ised cencsthopathies in vvhich ‘the patients lelt “pins and 
ncedles” throughout their bodies; their hands seemed to be 
torn off, their heads seemed to be bursting and their tongues 
felt as if they vvere being swallowed’. Instances of apathy, 
aboulia and clcctricity phobia vvere also evident, the former 
two in patients who were ‘incrt’ and the latter in patients 
who l'cared touching a svvitch, turning on the radio or using 
the telephone (Fanón). 
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The immediate cffects of DDD stress llave already been 
discusscd in some detail. Studics of the aftermath of such 
expcricnces, cspccially in World War II POW camps, is 
continuing. 

Just as severe damage to our physical system may Icave a 
scar, so may mental stress have long term scquclac. If, during 
the process of torture, our psychological dcfcnccs are eroded 
and the mental systcms with which we cope vvith stress 
become so ovcrloaded that they are dcstroycd, we may find 
on rcturn to our normal environment that we no longcr have 
an adequate system for coping vvith any lifc problcms. In 
favourablc surroundings we may learn anevv, but the ncw 
system may be imperfect and based on different valúes. From 
their investigation of Korcan War POWs, Farber et al. (n. 
278) concludc: 

In terms of normative critcria, many ex-prisoners are more 
tiran ordinarily anxious, defensive, despondent, suspicious, 
insccure. Prcsscd to explain any possibly discrcditable acts, 
they oltcn exhibit a very considerable degree of hesitaney, 
vagueness, paramnesia and rationalisation. In a vvord, they 
behave cxactly as onc vvould cxpcct of any individual 
required to explain and defend his behaviour, many 
determinants of which he is not awarc. 

A survey of psychiatric casualtics of World War I rcvealed that 
almost all vvere unablc to rcturn to normal lifc after dischargc 
from the Army and vvere unable to work in their former 
capacity, if at al!. Their nrinds bccamc prcoccupied with grief 
or bitterness over their misfortunes, or a permanent State of 
anxicty aróse. Contrary to the thcological concept that 
suffering is good for pcoplc, extreme suffering is usually 
harmful. This does not alter what is clcarly apparent, that the 
many pcople who have been through severe mental stress 
appear to makc full mental recovcries. It is probable that we 
do sublímate our mental stresses to produce physical illness, 
and scvcrely stressed pcople are shovvn to have more disease 
and earlier deaths than Controls. In World War II the 
mortality ol American Army prisoners of war in Japan was 
30 per cent compared to 1 per cent in Germany, reflecting 
the former s greater hardships. In the two years after release 
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tl'c tvvo groups vvcrc comparecí and thc Japancse groups were 
lound to be tvvicc as likcly to dic of cáncer or hcart discase, 
lour times as likely to die from an accident and ninc times as 
likcly to die of pulmonary tuberculosis. 

In laboratory vvork on stress, using goats, a neurotic 
response of unduc anxiety vvas inducccl. I f, on thc first 
symptoms of anxiety appearing, thc stress was stopped thc 
goats recovcred. If the stress vvas continucd for too long then 
a State of permanent anxiety and neurotic behaviour dcvcl- 
oped despitc thc eventual termination of thc stress. Thesc 
latter goats remained neurotic, poor mixers, vvcrc poor 
mothers vvhose kids had a higher mortality and vvho 
dcvcloped identieal neurotic traits vvhich thcy in turn passed 
on to their progeny. 

Distressing dreams and mcmorics can occur many ycars 
after tlie severe stress, being re*avvakcncd by another severe 
stress, and similarly a pattern of behaviour (such as a State of 
abject terror) acquired during torture may suddenly reap- 
pear. Much can be done by thc use of suitablc environments, 
sedations, anti-depressants, cven clcctroconvulsivc thcrapy, 
abreaction and good social rchabilitation and psychiatric 
support to restore disturbed torture victims to normal. The 
carlier treatment is initiated thc better. 

It is vvithin thc contcxt of breakdovvn through manipu- 
latee! stress that physical abuse is employcd. The function of 
beatings, burnings, gaggings, finger irons and ncedles is clearly 
exhausting, demoralising and disorienting. In his study of the 
results of tortures of this order, Fanón reported cases of 
agitated nervous depressions, patients vvho were sad and 
depressed, vvho shunned contad and were liable to show 
signs of very violent agitation vvithout obvious cause. Perhaps 
the most serious problems were encountered in patients vvho, 
after toiture, exhibited a phobia against all forms of physical 
contad with other peoplc. Nurses vvho carne ncar thc patient 
and tiiecl to touch him, to take his hand, for examplc, were 
at once pushed stiffly avvay. It was not possible to carry out 
artificial feeding or cven to administer medicine (Fanón p. 
227). It is perhaps cases such as this that best ¡Ilústrate Jean 
Amcry’s statcment: 'Torture is thc most terrible cvent 
remaining in man’s memory.’ 
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The April 1974 coup in Portugal should have significant 
consequcnces for rcscarch on the subject of torture. It is 
possible that thc study of the past uses of torture in Portugal 
nsvch 1C P US r ü Cr l ° Undcrsland Phcnomcna such as the 

and ml?r y , rr ‘"T rcr and thc psychological 

and medical cffeets of torture on thc victim. A unique 

opportumty exists to study thesc phcnomcna, and for- 
tunately, an cxpcricnced Portugucse psychiatrist is leading a 
team of rcscarchers who are in the planning stages of a 
tve-year prograinmc of medical and psychological tcsting and 
Personal intcrv.cws with the victims of torture under thc 
previous regime. Their findings may wcll supersede carlier 
scientiftc data on the subject in that their planned rcscarch 
will deal dircctly with aspeets of torture rather than with 
relatcd topics such as thc cffects of traumatic stress on thc 
prisoners of war during thc Sccond World War and thc 
Korcan War. 

Torturers: psychological aspeets 

It may be that some torturers are, and alvvays have been 
giossly abnormal personalities. If this is so it would scem that 
thcy possess to an cxcess that capability for aggrcssion that 
ts present and latcnt in us all. Aggrcssion can arisc de novo or by 
a dcfencc mcchanism against feelings of guilt or frustration. It 
is a rare mother who has not fclt a suelden upsvvellingof anger a 
desire to hit her most lovcd child when for example it cries 
uncontrollably and shc is unable to comfort it. If peoplc in 
authonty urgccl her to express her emotions thus, ‘baby- 
bashing would be more common. Peoplc may fecl guilty about 
impnsoning their fcllow men, it gives them an unpleasant 
teehng, and thcy may pumsh their prisoncr becausc he is 
responsiblc lor this. When their prisoncr shows distress their 
gu. t is exacerbated and so is their aggrcssion and thcy may 
destroy their victim. When thc victim is dehumanised, for 
example by being made to wallow in his own excrement, he 
becomes somehow a being that can be perceived as deserving 
punishmcnt, or that produces thc unpleasant emotion of 
disgust and makes aggrcssion justified. For normal pcople the 
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conflicts ol emotion involvcd in lorturing produce so much 
distress that thcy cannot continué long in so cloing. Regret- 
ably, normal people may be brainwashed and if our 
cducation systems, newspapers, and politics tcach us from 
carlicst days that members oí one race, or religión, or 
political beliel are not to be regarded as humans like 
oursclvcs, then it will be normal il vvc treat thcm inhumanly. 

The profcssional torturer is likcly to be a man vvho 
achievcs a reliel of mental stress by aggressive acts, vvho acts 
out bis own conllicts and iantasies by destroying others. He is 
at thc other end of thc spectrum to thc succcssl'ul interrogator. 
The latter, vvhatcver bis idcology, must be able to be humane 
and cmpathic, ablc to understand bis subject’s dil'ficultics, to 
be shrcwd and intclligcnt. To get rcliable information takes 
time, paticncc and individual altcntion. Solitary eonfinement 
in a dark cell may be done For thc same purposc as isolation 
from one’s own people in comfortable surroundings. The 
latter, tbough likcly to be more clfcctivc in achicving 
co-operation, is more expensive and lime-consuming, produces 
less dramatic effeets and nceds grealcr cxpertisc. 

An analogy can be dravvn betwccn the rclationship of a 
torturer to his victim and that of a master to his slavc — both 
torturer and slave driver are caught up in a delibérate cffort to 
break the will of other human beings. 

In his autobiography Fredcrick Douglass, a black slavc in the 
pre-Civi! VVar American South, rccorded his strugglc against a 
Negro-breaker. The Negro-brcaker’s task was to tame unruly 
slaves vvho refused to submit to their role as torced labourers. 
In other vvords, like a torturer, it was his aim to break the 
slavc’s will. Douglass writes: 

I was vvhipped, cither with sticks or cowskins cvery vvcck. 
Aching bonos and a sorc back werc my constanl com- 
panions . . . His plan was never to approach in an opon and 
direct manner ... He would crecp and crawl in ditches and 
gullics, hide behind stumps and bushes and practisc so 
much of the cunning of the serpent that Bill Smith and I, 
bctwecn ourselves, never called him by any other ñame 
than ‘the snake’. 
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Who is thc non-human here?’ asks Angela Davis in her 
Lcctures on Liberation. ‘I vvotdd go sí» lar as to say that he is 
cvcn more profoundly affcctcd than the slave . . . by a 
tendeney towards unconscious self-íuinihilation.’ 

I bis tendeney may also accounl in part for the re fu sal or 
inability of thc torturer to rccognise himself in the agón y of 
his victim. If there is any threat that thc victim might, for an 
instant, touch the torturer’s humanity, a black bag is throvvn 
over his licad or he is strapped to the other end of a machine. 
Usually, hovvcver, social or military conditioning brings aboul 
the required dehumanising. Talking of the ficld tortures he 
witncsscd in Victnam an American veteran put it this way: ‘It 
wasn t like they were humans. Wc werc conditioned to 
believe this was for the goocl of thc nation, the good of our 
country and anything we did was okay. And when yon sliot 
someone you didn’t think yon werc shooting at a human. 
Ihcy werc a Gook or a Commic and it was okay’ (Victnam 
Vcterans Against The War). 

Another veteran reponed (ibicl.): 

My first rcaction (to the killing of a 12 year oíd boy) was, 

I guess, you would cali normal. It would be horror, pain, 
and when I rcalised that I caught myself immcdiately and 
said ‘No, you can’t do that’, becausc you develop a shell 
while you are in the military. Thcy brainvvash you. Thcy 
take all thc humanness out oí you and you develop this 
crust which cnablcs you to survive . . . And if you Iet that 
protcctive shell down, even for a second — it’s the dif- 
fcrcncc betwccn you Uipping out or managing to makc it 
through. I caught myself ictting the shell down and I 
tightened up right away. 

For a period of time, oí course, a man can cut himself off 
from the atrocities he commits or condones. But recent 
rcsearch reveáis the longer-tcrm dil'ficulty of living a life 
which denies the recognition í»f the humanity of his victims. 
Soldiers, sccrct pólice and torturers build up elabórale 
defenccs lor themsclves, usually based on group spirit, rivalry 
and rituals. 

In Brazil, it has been allcged that there now exists a 
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sub-eulture ol torture, vvith its ovvn valúes, its apprenticcship, 
ils initiation rites. It has even aequired its ovvn language. The 
list of atrocitics has been codificd to sound likc a cartoon 
show: the parrot’s swing, the dragón chair. ín the Opcracao 
Bandeirantcs ol San Paulo, an interrogation centre once 
described as ‘an advanced school of torture’, the entire ritual 
of torture is known as the ‘spiritual seance’. 

This vvholc proccss of mystification suggests that most 
torturers must build up delcnces in order to carry on their 
work. In the recent wave of torture in Greece, the torturers 
at the Bouboulina Street Asphalia hcadquarters went so lar as 
to cali thcmselvcs doctors’. 1 he atmosphere surrounding the 
torture operation seems to rely on this kind of perverted irony, 
an espnt de corps which, like torced bravado in wartime, is 
nccessary to sustain the beliet that somcwhere a higher 
authority will takc responsibility for crimes committed in the 
ñame of the statc. 

This kind of postponed accountability or elabórate 
personal defencc cannot always be indcfinitcly guaranteed. 
Franz fanón, in his capacity as a physician in Algcria during 
the Liberation War, cncountercd many cases of torturers who 
were unable to escape their ovvn guilt. In Les damnés de la 

terre he cites many instanccs, among them A., a French 

policeman assigned to an anti-FLN brigade. 

A.s troublc was that at night he heard screams which 

prevented him from sleeping. In fact, he told us that for the 
last few weeks before going to bed he shut the shutters and 
stoppcd up all the Windows (it was summer) to the complete 
despair of his wife who was stifled by the heat. Moreover, he 
stuffcd his cars with cottonwool in order to make the 
screams less piercing. Fie sometimes even in the middle of the 
night turned on the wireless or put on some music in order 
not to hear his nocturnal uproar. 

I his case is only a bizarre iilustration of the fact that a 
to 11 u re r is himsclf subjcct to considerable pressure and 
frustration. The torturer is seldom of high rank; he is forced, 
oltcn in situations of extreme urgeney, to cxtract infor- 
mation from unwilling suspeets in order to satisfy the 
demands of superior ollicers. This double pressure was 
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examined by Dr Stanley Milgram. 

Milgram recruited voluntccrs who believed thcy were to 
takc part in an experimental study of memory and learning. 
Each volunteer was asked to administer clcctric shocks to a 
learner-victim whenever the learner-victim gave an incorrect 
answcr to a question. Ostensibly, this was to demónstrate the 
role of punitive treatment as an aid to learning. 

In fact it was a carefully arranged ‘covcr’ to find out just 
how far the voluntccrs would go in punishing their victims. 
The learner-victim made prc-arranged responses according to 
an increasing scale of elcctrical voltage, labclled for the 
benefit of the voluntccrs from ‘slight shock’ to ‘danger: 
severe shock’. The experiment was described by R.D. Laing: 

When the punitive shock rcached the 300 volt lcvcl, the 
learner-victim kickcd on the wall of the room in which he 
was bound to the electric chair. At this point the 
teachcr-voluntecrs turned to the experimenter for guid- 
ance. The tcacher-voluntecr was advised to continué after a 
5-10 second pause. After the 315 volt shock, the pounding 
was heard again. Silence followed. At this point in the 
experiment the teacher-voluntcers began to react in various 
ways. But thcy were verbally encouraged, and even 
ordered in a firm manner, to proceed right up to the 
máximum level of voltage. 

Dr Milgram States that contrary to all expectation 26 of 
the 40 subjeets complcted the series, finally administering 
520 volts to the now silent ‘victim’. Only 5 refused to 
carry on after the victim’s first protcst when 300 volts 
were apparcntly administered. Many continued, even 
though they experienced considerable emotional disturb- 
ance, as clearly shown by their spoken comments, profusc 
sweating, tremor, stuttcring and bizarre nervous laughter 
and smiling. Threc subjeets had uncontrollable seizures. 
The teacher-voiuntecrs who continued the shock fre- 
quently voiced their concern for the learner-victim but the 
majority overéame their humane reactions and continued 
as ordered right up to the máximum punishment. 

One observer rclatcd: T observed a mature and initially 
poised businessman enter the laboratory smiling and 
contident. Within 20 minutes he was reduced to a 
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twitching, stuttcring vvreck, who vvas rapidly approaching a 
point of nervous collapse. He constanlly pulled on his 
carlobc and twistcd his hands. At onc point he pushed his 
fist into his forehead and muttered: ‘Oh God. lets stop it.’ 
And yet he continued to respond to every vvord of the 
expcrimcnlcr and obeyed to the end.’ 

The difficulty of investigation 

VVhile investigation of long-term cl'fccts of torture on the 
victim and of the character of the torturcr have becn 
conductcd with grovving sophistication in the past thirty 
years, the essencc of torture research remains careful docti- 
mentation ol the victim’s expcricnccs. Detailcd first-person 
accounts, skilful interviews, a thorough medical and pyschi- 
atiic examinalion, information on the victim’s previous life 
style, personality and hcalth, and periodie follow-ups vvould 
together constitute the nccessary evidcnce that can be used 
not only to prove that torture or brutality has taken place 
but also to lind vvays to makc its technic|ues inclfective. 
Circumstances have hardly combined, howcver, to makc this 
kmd ol investigation possible, and the interested scholar may 
supplemcnt his findings with research into other .forms of 
stress, such as warfare, which may in part at least be 
applicable to torture. 

But research into the effeets of torture is sadly open to 
perversión, and the psychiatric studies to find cures for 
abnormal mental States must be scrutinised to cnsure that 
they are not abused but are used to alleviate the distress of 
those exposed to torture. In recent years psychotherapy, 
aversión therapy and brain surgery have been used in prisons 
to try to change the mental attitudes ol certain prisoners. It 
is vital that these procedurcs should be supervised by 
completely impartía! physicians and psychiatrists. In 
medicine, a doctor who wishes lo perform a kidney trans- 
plant is not the doctor who decides when the potential donor 
cannot be resuscitatcd. II a prisoner’s aggressivc outbursts can 
be traced to a temporal lobc tumour, it may be rcasonable to 
offer him brain surgery to remove the tumour. But cerebral 
surgeiy to makc a man less troublesome to the authorities is 
reprehensible. All reports of treatments to prisoners should 
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be published and carcfully assessed so that wc neither prevent 
prisoners from having medical help ñor allow thcm to be 
subject to experiment or inhumanc treatment. By the same 
token, no research into torture or such subjeets as sensory 
deprivalion should he undertaken without consideration of 
the motives of the sponsoring organisation or individual, so 
that at least somc cstimation can be made of the eventual use 
to which the rcsults of the work will be put. 

Evcn the experiments themselves may pose serious practi- 
cal and ethical problems. Subtle tcchniqucs of psychological 
torture are known to have lo'ng-tcrm effeets; must the 
rescarcher inflict the possibility of permanent neurosis on his 
subjeets in order to conduct a uscful experiment? Surely no 
onc in his right mind would volunlccr to participatc in such a 
study, but unlcss a subject is in his right mind he cannot be 
said to be a volunlccr. Morcovcr, research and publication of 
techniqucs and their aftermath may serve to spread expertise 
and advancc the tcchnology of torture when the opposite was 
the intcntion of those who dcsigned the research. Pcrhaps the 
study of non-brutal methods of ¡nterrogation would provide 
a balance and an alternativc to the clchumanising methods so 
widcly employcd today. 

Yet cven if the rcvclation that less violcnt forms of 
treatment may be the most cfficicnt means of interrogation 
werc advanced in all the Ministrics of the Interior in all the 
countries in the world, this scicntific reality would palé 
before the political reality of a torture State. Obtaining 
information is only one purposc of torture; in most States it 
is onc of relativcly Iittle significance. The deterrencc power 
of fear ol pain and of a long agony of dying would not be 
equalled by a potential disscnter/victim’s belicf that while he 
might be induccd to reveal some information he certainly 
would not be tortured. The prevention of torture then lies 
not in medical research but in political and legal remedies. 




2 Legal Remedies 


This section outlincs the remedies available to torture 
victims. It briefly examines the role of relevant governmental 
and non-govcrnmental organisations at the vvorld and regional 
levéis, rhree case studies — the occupicd terrilorics of the 
Middle East, Grecce, and Northern Ircland — illustrating 
international elforts in the lirst case, regional efforts in the 
second case and domcstic remedies in the third, demónstrate 
the possibilitics and limits of such remedies. 

The question of remedies involves two fundamental but 
competing principies of the international System - one is the 
right of the sovereign State to be free from outside 
interfercnce in its internal affairs; the other is the right of the 
individual to his basic human rights and the international 
protection of thosc rights. Paradoxicíilly, no two inter¬ 
national norms are more violated that these two, non-inter- 
vention and human rights. The problem is that when States 
do intervene, they generally do not do so to protect the 
human rights ol others, and thus rather than having only one 
principie sacrificed for the other, both are sacrificed. 

The key role in the international system continúes to be 
played by the State, and remedies for torture victims depend 
ultimately on the State. For the victim the immediate 
problem is what can be done so that his torture stops. It is at 
this level of urgeney, this cry for help, that the family, 
friends and concerned organisations must confront their own 
relative helplessncss. The State that tortures is normally not 
one that respeets the rule of law, and such local measures as 
habeos corpus will rarely be available. Within this kind of 
arbitrary system, personal intervention by the powerful often 
offers the only hope. Internationally there exists no mechan- 
ism for dealing with torture, wilh the exception of a few 
European States in the European Convention system, but 
even that proccdure offers no immediate redress. Thus each 
case, each cry for help, triggers an acl lioc operation shaped 
by the particular circumstances. In fact the use of the legal 
term ‘remedies’ is perhaps misleading as it implies a devel- 
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oped system like that of domcstic law in which remedies are 
available. For the torture victim, at the immediate level of 
what can be a matter ol lile or death, there are no such legal 
remedies. 

The means currcntly employed to stop torture are 
designed to put pressure on the State and the torturcr so that 
they will not use torture methods. Means employed dircctly 
at the State level inelude diplomatic intervention by other 
States, hopcfully more powerful ones, and the intervention of 
important institutions of pcrsonalitics, c.g. the Catholic 
Church or Nobel Prizc winners. Publicity through the media 
is another important, though lcss direct, means. Non- 
govcmmental organisations like Amnesty International are 
often important channcls for appeals, pressure and publicity. 
Pressure from other organisations such as international 
businesses can be cffectivc defencc of human rights (the 
removal of the cducation tax on Jews emigrating from the 
USSR is a case in point). All of these pressures are exerted on 
the assumption that the State will decide it has less to gain 
from continuing to torture the victim than from ceasing. The 
State remains the key element, not only in the sense that it is 
the oífending party, but also in that at the international level 
most efforts are designed to persuade States to exert their 
influcnce on the offending State. VVe are still in a World ruled 
by power politics; tile effective power of thosc individuáis 
and organisations who defend human rights is as yet no 
match for the statc. Even though most nations now worry 
about the international reaction when they ¡11-trcat their 
citizens, the right of the individual to be free from torture 
remains a right without an international remedy. 

International governmental organisations 

The United Nations has neither effective means ñor institu¬ 
tions for dealing with the problem of torture. The most that 
can be said is that it does provide a number of forums 
throughoul its various organs and agencies in which the 
problem of torture can be raised. The appropriate división of 
the United Nations family for this issue is the Commission of 
Human Rights, part of the Economic and Social Council. 
Despite its promising title the Commission has neither the 
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vvill ñor thc powcr to dcfcntl thc Universal Dcclaration of 
Human Rights, and cspccially its article prohibiting torture: 

No onc shall be subjccted to torture or to cruel, inhuman 

or degrading treatment or punishmcnt. 

The Commission itsclf is niadc up of members representing 
States; conscqucntly, it is a political forum vvhich expresses 
thc political interests of member States. Bccausc States share 
an interest in upholding thc doctrine of non-intcrfercnce, no 
effcctive mechanism for examining human rights violations 
can be set up. This is not at all surprising as so very l'cw States 
live up to the high ideáis of the Dcclaration. Some smaller 
powers vvhich do in l'act rcspcct the Dcclaration in their own 
countries llave sliovvn a willingncss to adopt more effcctive 
measures, bul these efforts are blockcd by thc otlicrs, 
cspccially by thc Grcat Powers. The wolves are icft to guard 
thc sheep and thc rcsult is prcdictable. VVhat makes it more 
depressing is that the wolves all fcel obliged to insist in public 
that thcy are sheep. 

There are two instanccs, howevcr, of the political situation 
liaving permitted some international activity, namcly in thc 
occupicd territories of the Middlc East and in Southern 
Africa. Hearings, investigations and public reports under the 
aegis of the Commission have dcalt directly witli the question 
of torture in South Africa and the Portuguese colonics. The 
Middlc East investigations are dcalt with below. 

Sub-commissions of the Commission which are made up 
not of official representatives of States but of individual 
experts in the ficld of human rights have done more 
independent work. Thcy show a tendeney to defend human 
rights rather than thc policios of their govcrnmcnts. 

Even if the Commission did show a willingncss to take up 
the problcm of torture in a number of member States, their 
cffective power would be very limiled, as the case of 
Southern Africa has demonstrated. 

Since 1970 there lias been a new devclopmcnt which for 
the first time permits, at least in theory, a prívate individual or 
non-governmcntal organisation to complain to the Secretary- 
Gcneral about thc violation of human rights and to have 
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tlíese complaints investigated by an impartial international 
b°dy. This new procedurc, laid dovvn in ECOSOC Resolution 
1503 and fillcd out in its detail by the Sub-Commission on 
Prevention oí Discrimination and Protection of Minorities, is 
hedged with a thicket of conditions and obstaclcs and 
depends finally on thc consent of thc statc accuscd to permit 
the investigation; howevcr, it is thc first slight opening within 
thc UN of thc possibility of international action on behalf of 
an individual whosc human rights have been violated. 

Hiere are three stages of the new procedurc. The ‘com- 
munication’ or complainl moves first through a VVorking 
Party of thc Sub-Commission, and then the Sub-Commission, 
and tlicn through thc full Commission, which can cilher take 
it up for thorough study or appoint an ad hoc committec to 
investígate the complaint ‘in constant cooperation with thc 
State’ concerned. The operativo critcria for promotion l'rom 
instance to instancc is whether the complaint ‘appcars to 
reveal a consistent pattern of gross and reliably attested 
violations of human rights and fundamental frccdoms’. VVhilc 
this is a strict standard, there is of course no shortage of cases 
which could nicet this standard. 

State torture as an administrativo practico fits pcrfcctly 
into a ‘consistent pattern of gross violations’ and thc three 
cases that have been dcclarcd admissible by thc VVorking 
Group — Grcccc, Irán and Portugal - inelude torture as one 
of thc violations. It rcmains to be scen what will happen 
under tilis new procedurc, but after thc mecting of the full 
Commission in thc spring of 1973 in Geneva, it is clear that 
many statc their wish to cióse even this modest opening. (Sce 
The Heview of the International Commission of Jurists, 
Deccmbcr 1072, p. 5, ‘Disappointing Start to New UN 
Procedurc on Human Rights’.) 

The First United Nations Congress on the Prevention of 
Crime and thc Treatment of Offenders adopted, on 30 
August 1955, thc Standard Mínimum Rules for thc Treat¬ 
ment ol Prisoners. These rules wcrc endorsed with minor 
altcrations by thc United Nations Economic and Social 
Council on 31 July 1957. Thcy also formed thc basis of 
Standard Mínimum Rules adopted by thc Council of 
Europe’s Committec of Ministers on 19 January 1973. 
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Ardele 31 of both thc UN’s rules and thosc oí' thc Council 
of Europc provides: 


Corporal punishmcnt, punishmcnt by placing in a dark 
cell, and all cruel, inhuman or degrading punishmcnt shall 
be eomplctcly prohibited as punishmcnt for diseiplinary 
offcnccs. 

Both sets of rules provide a codc for the humane treatment 
of prisoners. 


I{egio nal organisations 

The European Convcntion on Human Rights vvas signed on 
4 November 1950, and carne into forcé on 3 September 
1953. The Convcntion was conccivcd in thc post-war period 
when thc memory of recent tragedy vvas fresh and the spirit 
of European unity strong. The Council of Europc and thc 
Convcntion on Human Rights vvere viewcd as institulions 
expressing a common heritage of dcmocracy and human 
rights vvhich vvould serve as steps toward European Unity. 

The Convcntion is thc one ratified documcnt in the ficld 
of human rights that attempts to make legal obligations to 
the principies expressed in thc Universal Dcclaration of 
Human Rights. The Convcntion sets out thc basic civil and 
political rights, institutes machinery for providing remedies 
for the violation of these rights, and sccks in a rcalistic 
fashion to balance thc rights of the individual vvith the right 
of thc State to defend itself. It is the only existing Inter¬ 
national agreement l'orthe protcctionof human rights cquipped 
vvith sanclions, and it is thc only agreement that thus far has 
given thc individual standing before an international tribunal. 

The organs of the ‘Convcntion System’ vvhich are charged 
vvith making the systcm vvork are thc Commission of Human 
Rights, the Court of Human Rights, and the Committce of 
Ministcrs. In thc framcvvork of the Council of Europc, thc 
Court and the Commission can be thought of as thc judicial 
side, vvhile the Consultativc Assembly, made up of parlia- 
mentarians of member States, can be thought of as the 
parliamentary side. Actual povvcr is very limited, and thc 
Commission and the Consultativc Assembly only have the 
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povvcr to rccommcnd to thc Committec of Ministcrs. It is thc 
Committce, made up of the Foreign Ministcrs of thc member 
States, vvhich has thc povvcr to make dccisions and levy 
sanctions. 

The Commission is considered by many commcntators to 
be thc greatest accomplishment to date of the Council of 
Europc, and it is the organ that has confronted dircctly the 
problem of torture. Once a petition is acccplcd, the 
Commission is given tvvo functions: thc lirst *a fricndly 
scttlemcnt of thc matler on thc basis of rcspect for Human 
Rights in this Convcntion’. This ‘European consciencc’ has 
becn likened to a jttge d’instruction vvho carries out a 
prcliminary investigation; yet thc Commission, vvhich can 
procccd in a very flexible manner, is csscntially a judicial 
organ. It is also the ‘vvorkhousc’ of the Convcntion systcm, as 
it has rcccived thousands of applications and hcard inter-state 
cases. 

Torture has becn raised dircctly in inter-state cases on 
thrce occasions: the Cyprus Case bctvveen the United 
Kingdom and Grccce; thc Grcek Case bctvveen the Scandin- 
avian countrics, Holland and Grccce; and the Northern Irish 
Case bctvveen the Irish Rcpublic and the United Kingdom. In 
April 1973, thc Commission dcclarcd admissiblc thc indivi¬ 
dual petitions from Northern Ireland against their own 
governmcnt, the United Kingdom, claiming that thcy had 
becn victims of ill-trcatment as prohibited under Articlc 3 of 
thc Convcntion. 

Western Europc is probably thc arca of thc vvorld vvherc 
thc rule of lavv is most respcctcd; conscqucntly, a systcm of 
this kind has a chance to vvork. The Greek Case (vvhich is 
discusscd below in more detail) showed that the Convcntion 
System can protcct human rights in member States only when 
thc States thcmsclvcs have thc wil) to protect thcm at the 
level of municipal law, and when thc rule of lavv is an 
operational rcality. The Convention System is rcally designed 
to handle the occasional aberration, the cxccptional denial of 
justicc that will occur cvcn in thc most conscicntious of 
States. 


In 1959, an Intcr-American Commission on Human Rights 
was set up by a resolution of the Organization of American 
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States. This autonomous seven member entity of the OAS 
was confirmed by treaty in 1967. It was secn by the member 
States as an aelvisory and study group on human rights which 
would ‘promotc’ rather than ‘cnforce’ human rights. The 
Commission has dcveloped a more vigorous concept of its 
own role and vvithin its very slcndcr mándate has used its 
possibilitics of making on-the-spot investigations and reports 
in the most cffcctive way. Whilc the member States did not 
intend to confer on them the right to rcccive individual 
petitions, the Commission has resolved that it could ‘take 
cognisance’ of such Communications submitted to it. It has 
published periodie reports on human rights violations particu- 
larly on thosc States which have refused to cooperatc or 
admit the Commission. An American Convention on Human 
Rights drafted in 1970 sets up a system comparable to that 
ol the European Convention system vvith its Commission and 
Court, but this convention awaits ratification, and it is 
doubtful that it will rcccive the ratifications neccssary to 
bring it into forcé, particularly as the larger States of the 
hemisphere do not at present intend to ratify it. 

No onc shall be subjccted to torture or to cruel, inhuman 
or degrading punishmcnt or treatment. All persons 
deprived of their liberty shall be treated with respect for 
the inherent dignity of the human person. 

Article 5.2 American Convention on Human Rights 

Non-governmental organisations 

In the intemational community it is the non-governmental 
organisations that have been the most vigorous in dcfence of 
human rights and in condemnation of the practice of torture. 
The United Nations has granted, as provided for in the 
Charter, Consultative Status to 251 ‘NGOs’ in a first category 
which gives them this status throughout the United Nations 
organisation, and there are a further 280 organisations in a 
second category, which are recognised by particular agencies 
of the UN. This number covers a varied range of organisa¬ 
tions; most represent the inlcrests of a particular consti- 
tueney likc trade unions, professional groups, student 
organisations, rcligious groups or veterans, while others are 
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organised on the basis of a ccrtain principie likc peacc or the 
aboIilion of slavcry. Fifty-thrcc of these organisations are 
listcd on the Special Commitlcc of NGOs on Human Rights 
and some of these have shown a special concern for the 
problcm of torture. 

Despite the encrgetic cflorts and deep concern of many 
NGOs thcy have only iimited possibilitics to combat torture. 
Ihcir activities can be summarised in the following 
categorics: 6 

(1) Gathering information about torture and dissemi- 
nating it to interested parties, including the news 
media; 

(2) Sending investigators to the countrics concerned; 

(3) Sending observers to triáis wherc the issue of torture 
is likely to be raised by the accused; 

(4) Lobbying with thosc who can inllucnce govcrnments 
that employ torture, such as other govcrnments or 
instilulions; 

(5) Dcvcloping and proposing long-tcrm actions which 
would strengthen human rights protection and sup- 
port existing mcchanisms such as the European 
Human Rights Commission. It is evident that NGO’s 
must rcly on public opinión and govcrnments to 
achievc their goals. 

CASE STUDY A: THE UN AND THE 
OCCUPIED TERRITOR1ES OF THE MIDDLE EAST 

In the aftermath of the six-day war in June 1967, the UN, 
concerned with human rights in the arca of the conflict, took 
several initiatives to investígate human rights question (see 
generally, Rodley, N., ‘The United Nations and Human 
Rights in the Middle East’, Social Research, No. 38 o 217 
1971). ’ H ’ 

Within a week of the war, the Sccurity Council passed 
resolution 237 of 14 June 1967, which callcd upon the 
governmcnt of Israel to ensure the safety, welfare and 
sccurity of the inhabitants of the arca where military 
operations have taken place and to facilítate the return of 
thosc inhabitants who have flcd the arcas sincc the outbreak 
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of hostilitics. It recommcndcd to the governmcnts concerned 
thc scrupulous résped of the humanitarian principies govcm- 
ing the treatment of prisoners of vvar (Third Geneva 
Convention) ;uid the protcction of civilian persons in time of 
war (Fourth Geneva Convention) conlaincd in the Geneva 
Conventions of 12 August 1949. The Sccretary-Gcneral vvas 
to follow the effectivc implementation of this resolution. In 
pursuancc of his mándate, the Sccretary-Gcneral sent a 
Spccial Rcprjiscntativc (Mr Nils-Gdran Gussing) to the Middle 
East. After one mission to the arca, his activities vvere 
cvcntually haltcd vvhen the govcrnmcnt of Israel insisted that 
he would have to investigatc the conditions of Jcvvs in the 
arca of conflict if he wcrc to he allowcd to investígate that of 
Arabs. Conflicting intcrprctations of the resolution led to an 
impasse. When, a ycar later, the Sccurity Council by 
resolution 259 (19G8) cxplicitly restricted the mándate lo 
the occupicd tcrritorics, Israel continucd to refusc 
cooperation. 

Because of this slalcmate, the General Asscmbly, in 1969, 
set up a Spccial Committee to Investígate Israeli Practices 
Affccting the Human Rights of the Population of the 
Occupied Tcrritorics (Spccial Committee of Threc). The 
membership of the Spccial Committee of Threc consists 
cntircly of countries that have no diplomado relations with 
Israel. For that reason, among others, the Israeli government 
has refused to co-operate with it and has restricted itsclf to 
discrediting the Spccial Committee and its findings, none of 
which, as a rcsult of Isracl’s non-coopcration, have been 
based on ¡nvestigations in loco. 

The Committee, in its first report, vcntilated a variety of 
accusations of torture and expressed its acceptancc of the 
crcdibility of some of those making the allcgations. Sub- 
sequent reports have played down the torture question, 
confining themselvcs to following developmcnts regarding 
those allcgations that were mentioned in the first report. 

Since there was some delay over the cstablishment of the 
Spccial Committee of Threc because of a constitutional 
vvrangle over the procedurcs by which members were 
appointed, the Commission on Human Rights addresscd itsclf 
to the problem. Rc-affirming ‘the inalienable right of all the 
inhabitants who have left since the outbreak of hostilitics to 
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rcturn , the Commission by Resolution 6 (xxv) set up a 
Spccial VVorking Group of Experts (Spccial VVorking Group) 
to investigatc allcgations conccrning Isracl’s violations of the 
Fourth Geneva Convention. This was the only time that the 
Commission has launchcd an investigation, outsidc Southern 
Alrica, under its authority to makc thorough studies of 
siluations that reveal a consistcnt pattern of gross violations 
ol human rights. Composed ol the same persons who liad 
inyestigated Southern Africa, and covcring much the same 
cvidencc as the Spccial Committee of Threc, the Spccial 
VVorking Group concludcd that it seems that means of 
coerción are always applicd to cxtract Information and 
confessions contrary to the relevant provisions of the Geneva 
Convention. It did not considcr that it had been in a position 
to verify allcgations of torture juridically. 

By confining human rights ¡nvestigations to Israeli- 
occupicd tcrritorics and Southern Africa, while refusing to 
act on rccommcndations to investigatc other countries, c.g. 
Grccce and Haití, the United Nations has not clicited 
conlidencc in its impartial support for the international 
protcction of human rights. 

CASE STUDY B: REGIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
RESPONSE TO THE 

USE OF TORTURE IN GREECE 1967-1973 

The icccnt cxamplc of the use oí torture by the military 
regime in Grccce provides an cxccllcnt case study of the 
limits and possibililies in any international effort to combat 
torture. While the Grccce ol the Colonels is not the worst 
cxamplc of statc torture in the contcmporary world, it is an 
archctypal military regime which depends on torture to 
govern, and, most importan!, for our own purposes, it is 
historically the case wherc the international elforts to 
prevent torture wcrc pushed the furthest. 

The violation of human rights in Grccce has rcceivcd 
considerable attention intcrnationally, clearly a dispropor- 
tionatc amount in terms ol all the attention focusscd on 
these problems globally, bul still insufficicnl for those who 
sulfcr. Spccial, if not unique, circumstanccs explain why 
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international cfforts vvere pushed thc furthest in Grcccc and 
vvhy thc torture issue bccamc for a time thc major issuc in 
Greccc’s foreign affairs. A major circumstance was thc fact 
that Grcccc is considcrcd a Western and European country 
and is ticcl politically and cconomically to thc West. Western 
public opinión was particularly sensitivo to what was happcn- 
ing in Grcccc; Grcccc liad hccn a parliamcnlary dcmocracy. 
Even though thc Coloncls tried to place thc coup in thc 
contcxt of thc Coid War, public opinión, bccausc of thc 
general dátente and thc open repression of non-communists 
in Grcccc, vvas more willing to look at thc rcality rather than 
thc propaganda. The regime prosccuted and alicnatcd thc 
most articúlate Grccks vvho then bccamc cTfcctivc lobbyists 
sincc they kncw hovv to use Western institutions. Moreover 
prcvious Greek govcrnmcnts liad signccl a number of inter¬ 
national agreements, many of tlicm with human riglits 
commitmcnts, most nolably thc European Human Rights 
Convention, which meant that many international organ- 
isations had thc legal right to concern thcmsclvcs with human 
rights violations in Grcccc. Finally Grcccc enjoys a peculiar 
sentimental position in thc West for it is sccn as thc ‘eradle of 
dcmocracy’, thc land wherc ‘thc Western adventure began’ 
and as such thc practice of torture was considcrcd all thc 
more shocking when it occurred in that country. 

To analysc the problem of torture in Grcccc in terms of 
articlcs of international agreements violatcd miglit be an 
¡nteresting thcorctical excrcisc bul it would miss thc point. 
The issuc can only be understood in terms of a total political 
rcality; these agreements thcmselves only have meaning in 
terms of rcality. 

After thc Germán occupation of World War II a civil war 
broke out in Greccc which bccamc part of thc dcveloping 
Coid War betwecn the United States and Russia. With a 
weakened British Empire no longcr ablc to help thc anden 
regime in Grcecc, thc United States steppcd in and Grcccc 
became an American client statc in the emerging bloc system. 
The rclationship betwecn Greccc and thc United States was 
thc determining fact in Greece’s post-war history in general 
and was to be the major dcicrminant on a spccific issuc likc 
that of torture under thc Colonels’ regime. 

On 21 April 1967, a group of military officers carricd out 
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a succcssful coup. Instcad of thc clcctions that had bcen 
schcdulcd for May, there vvere mass arrests, purges, martial 
law, ccnsorship — all thc familiar features of a military 
dictatorship. Torture began l'roni thc first day and bccamc an 
integral part of thc statc mechanism of repressing opposition. 

(Note: There is a considerable bibliography on thc subject 
of torture in Grcecc under thc Coloncls. The most author- 
itative is the Report of thc European Commission of Human 
Rights in The Greek Case, volume 2, part 2. Sec also Becket, 
J., Barbarism in Grcecc, New York, 1970, which lists thc 
ñames of 438 victims and 126 torturers. Personal accounts of 
victims inelude: Dans les prisons des colonels, Paris, 1971; 
Fleming, A., A Piece of Truth, London 1973. There have been 
thrcc books in English which are considcrcd to be favourablc 
to thc Coloncls’ regime and which, whilc not totally denying 
torture, deny that it is a statc policy: Young, K., The Greek 
Passion, London, 1969;Molden, D., Grcecc Without Columns: 
thc Making of the Modern Greeks, London, 1972; Stockton, 
B., Phoenix with a Bayonet, Gcorgetown Publications, 1971.) 

Policios and attitudes 

In terms of powcr and influencc thc US government plays thc 
predominant role in Grcccc. The self-dcclared ¡nterests of thc 
US in Grcccc are strategic — it needs bases and facilitics for 
its armed (orees in a congenial cnvironmcnl of political 
stability. The Greek military regime has more than met these 
requirements, providing ncw bases and facilitics in the high 
stability of a dictatorship. Conscquently the regime has 
enjoyed thc cffcctivc support of thc US government through- 
oul this period. For the US government thc issuc of torture 
has been a totally peripheral onc and has only had signifi- 
cancc in thc measure that it could be politically expressed 
with cnough forcc to interfere with broader American policy. 
American policy on thc torture question as expressed in 
official statcments and official tcstimony has been to deny it 
where possiblc and minimisc it, wherc denial was not 
possiblc. This policy flowed naturally from general support 
for thc military regime. 

In thc post-war división of Europc the Soviet bloc was thc 
enemy of thc Greek statc. The bloc aided the losing side in 
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thc Civil VVar and absorbed many thousands of rcfugecs after 
the defeat. The Greek Communist Party (KKE) continued to 
function in exile and left-vving forces regrouped in Grccce in 
tbe EDA party whose basic decisions wcre taken in Moscovv. 
Relations bogan to improve in thc 1960s as part of thc 
general detente, but it was vvith the advent of the Coloncls 
that the Soviet bloc made a spccial effort to improve 
relations vvith Grecce. Russian policy has shovvn a marked 
preferente for this regime and cconomic, political, and 
cultural relations llave expanded. 

Whilc thc media in the Soviet bloc have been critical of thc 
Greek regime, particularly at its outset, the most astonishing 
aspcct was that the linc among party members in Eastern 
Europc is that thc Coloncls ‘have done many things’. Most 
shocking has been thc action of thc Bulgarians in rcturning 
escaped Grccks who asked for political asylum. (For the 
lorcign policy of various Eastern Europcan countrics scc 
Grecce under Military Rule, London 1972 pp. 222-5. Sec also 
Christian Science Monitor, ‘Athcns warms to advances by 
Moscow’, 4 Jtuiuary 1973.) At a confcrcnce held in Gencvaof 
National Committees for Dcmocracy in Grecce on 29-30 
June 1968, the Soviet delégate urged the following boycotts 
be pressed for by cach national committce in their country; 
boycott of forcign investments, Greek ships, tourism, artistic 
activity, sports. Since that time the USSR has enlarged 
relations in all thesc spheres including the cconomic sphere 
through the construction of electric power stations and the 
development of pcat industry. (See Procés-Verbal de la 
Conférence des Comités Nationaux pour la Gréce Demo- 
cratique Geneve, Maison des Congrés, 20-30 jttin 1969 
(mimeo).) 

Just as thc US has its own nominalism so docs thc Soviet 
Union. The Soviet Union States it supports socialism, 
proletarian revolution and ¡nternational working-class solid- 
arity while opposing capitalism, fascism and imperialism. As 
thc Coloncls are a right-wing military dictatorship who 
nominally denounce communism and have imprisoned 
thousands of communists and tortured hundreds of others, 
Russian (ricndlincss crcates a ccrtain gap. An attempt is made 
to bridge it by stating that whilc thc Party disapproves, thc 
State is obligcd to seck friendly relations vvith other States in 
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the interests of ‘pcaccful cocxistcncc’. Furthermorc they 
argüe that it is better to have good inter-state relations in 
order to be able to intervene cffectivcly on bchalf of thosc 
imprisoned in Grecce. This policy has led to disintegration 
of the Greek Lcft, just as American policy lias led to 
considerable disilltision in liberal quarters in Grecce. 

The Greek issuc has been an importanl political issuc in 
Western Europc bccausc Grccce is part of that región. The 
Greek question has been raised continually on thc stale lcvcl 
and has been a concern of major political partics, cutting 
across party lines, though more consistcntly taken up by 
social dcmocratic partics than conservativc partics. The 
governmcnts of the thrce most ¡mporiant States in Europc, 
Gcrmany, England and Franco, have all tried to maintain 
good commercial relations with thc coloncls, whilc Gcrmany 
and Engltuid have made political statcmcnts criticising the 
lack of parliamcntary dcmocracy and human rights. In 
regional organisations such as the Council of Europc and thc 
Common Markct thosc two States have taken positions 
against thc Greek military regime; though in the vvider 
Atlantic context, principally NATO, they have not. 

The Scandinavian countrics, Norway, Swedcn, and 
Dcnmark, have been the only ones willing to make sacrificcs 
for thc sakc of principie. They have acted at the State levcl on 
violations by Grccce of its ¡nternational obligations. They 
have brought thc issue to thc Council of Europc. 

The policy of thc military regime in Grccce was first to 
survive, then to survive handsomely. Grccce is rulcd by a 
military junta with a dictator occupying thc principal posls 
of power in the traditional cabinel form. (Col. George 
Papadopoulos occupies the posts of President, Prime 
Minister, Regent, Defencc Minister, Minister of Forcign 
Affairs and was at one time also Minister of Education.) The 
governmcnt bureaucracy maintained its structure with 
military officcrs put in sensitivo posts. A nevv development 
was thc risc in si/.e and power of the apparatus of repression, 
thc military pólice and other army units playing a role along 
with the pólice in matters of security. Thesc forces wcre in 
dircct liaison with thc junta. They used and use torture. The 
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o fr ¡c¡al position of thc Grcck statc has been and rcmains that 
there lias been no torture. This has been denied and denied 
again at cvcry International levcl. The traditional State 
mechanism, including thc Forcign Office, thc Ministry of 
Justice, the Press Office, have all been used to combat these 
accusations. Censorship has prevented it from bccoming a 
domcstic issuc. 

The cjucstion of torture has not been a concern of thc 
United Nations at thc lcvel of thc Sccurity Council and the 
General Asscmbly, but thc question of torture in Greece has 
been raised in thc Human Rights Commission of thc United 
Nations where it has made littlc hcadvvay and in the 
International Labour Organisation, one of the Specialised 
Agencies ol thc UN, vvhose Commission of lnquiry found 
that thc Greek regime had violated tvvo ILO Conventions. 

At thc regional lcvel of Europc it has been a difieren! 
story, since thc torture issuc lias been of great importancc 
and has rcsultcd in measures such as thc exclusión of Greece 
from the Council of Europc. This vvas made possiblc by an 
existing machincry to investígate human rights violations, by 
States vvhich were vvilling to use it, and by thc fact that thc 
major supporter of the regime, thc US, could not, as a 
non-member, tegally veto these efforts. Grecce’s status in thc 
CEC has been tiozen partly as a result ol its violation of basic 
human rights. 

It was at this lcvel that organisations took a very active 
role and a strong position on thc issuc of torture in Greece, 
though their lack of povvcr set limits to their el'fectivencss. 

Hiere were lirst of all organisations dircctly conccrncd 
vvith human rights. Their methods ineluded sending represen- 
tatives to Greece to investígate, sending observers to triáis, 
gathering information and publishing reports with the hope 
that States vvould take measures. These organisations inelude 
Amncsty International, thc International Commission of 
Jurists, La Ligue de Droit de l’Hommc, the Associations of 
Dcmocratic Jurists, and others. 

I he International Committcc of thc Red Cross playcd an 
impoitant tole in the investigation of prison conditions and 
thc question of torture. It was ablc to visit political prisoners, 
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and it submitted reports to the regime on its findings. As a 
result of the Grcck Case bel'orc the European Commission of 
Human Rights the Grcck regime signed an unprccedcnted 
accord with thc ICRC granting their delegatcs the right to 
examine pólice stations and other places of detention at any 
time. This accord officially lasted for a ycar though it became 
quickly apparent that it had littlc cffect, particularly on the 
military, once its political raison d’étre - to stay in the 
Council of Europc — ccascd lo exist. 

The issuc ol torture was also takcn up by non- 
governmental organisations representing particular groups 
such as workers, students, journalists, religions, e.g. World 
Council of Cliurchcs, International Press Institutc, World 
University Service, the ICI'TU, etc. 

Western political parties took an interest in thc Grcck 
question and one of their conccrns was torture. It was 
gcncrally the parties in opposition that took strong stands of 
condcmnation. Once in powcr their positions werc often 
softened, but thc Greek case became part of many political 
platforms, was an issuc in electoral policies, and was a 
frequent subject of parliamcntary debate where accusations 
of torture werc an importan! componen! of thc argument 
used by opponents of thc Grcck regime. The attitudc of the 
Labour Party in Britain is a good examplc. Whilc George 
Brown said in November 1967 that exeluding Greece from 
NATO ‘would wcaken and destroy thc alliancc’, the Party 
Congress adopted at thc same time a resolution favourable to 
Grecce’s exclusión. (The Grcck question was also an issuc of 
sharp diflerencc bctwccn the candidatos in thc 1972 
American Presidential clcctions.) 

A number of groups werc set up in various Western 
countries to help the political prisoners. These were essen- 
tially pressurc groups and charitablc organisations which 
sought to allcviatc the conditions in which prisoners were 
held and in which their Tamilics lived. They werc distinct 
from resistancc groups of Greeks. These concerned organ¬ 
isations became a source of information for pcoplc abroad 
who werc inlerested in the Greek situation as wcll as 
remaining a sourcc of aid for thc prisoners. 

The press, televisión, and radio played a key role in the 
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question of torture in Greecc. Without thc dissemination of 
thc Information that there vvas torture there vvould have bcen 
no issue. Without the continual treatment of this issuc by thc 
media it vvould not have bccomc a.political problcm. The 
rcmoval of Greecc from thc Council of Europe in Dcccmbcr 
of 1970 can be almost dircctly relatcd to thc breaking of the 
news of the findings of thc Human Rights Commission in the 
press before the meetings. This creatcd an atmosphere where 
it vvould have bcen very difficidt for certain States to keep 
thc military junta, novv condemned as torturers, in thc 
organisation. Whilc the media in Europe had thc most 
impact, thc media in the United States also placed the 
govcmment on thc defensive on this particular issue. 

History of the issue 

. . . the Dclegation can objectively State that torture is deliberately and 
officially used and was convinced that thc use of torture is a 
widesprcad practice against Greck citi/.ens suspected of active 
opposilion to the Government. . . Rcport of Amnesty International 
Delegation to Greecc, 17 January 1968 

‘International Communism’ launched on the morrow of the Rcvolu- 
tion of 21 April 1967 an unprecedented vile attack about alleged 
torturing of political prisoners . . . These communist charges were 
comprised in a report of ‘Amnesty International’, The Truth 
Regarding the Deported Communists and the Alleged Tortures 
(pamphlet published by the Press and Information Department of the 
Ministry to the Prime Minister, spring 1969; full text in Becket, 
Barbarism in Greece, pp. 192-9). 

The first period: April 1967-November 1968: chargc and 
counter charge 

The first period is characterised by the struggle of the one 
side to makc the problem of torture known and the cffort by 
the other side to deny and suppress the issue. At the same 
time there vvas the struggle to convincc public opinión by cach 
side; the issue vvas becoming more important in the press and 
vvas becoming the concern of non-governmental organisations 
and finally of States and international organisations. 
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The carrying out of thc coup involved thc arrest and 
deportation of thousands of persons. A fcvv were killcd 
during this period, many were beaten and ill-trcated, and 
somc were systematically tortured, gcncrally to l'ind out 
where certain pcople were hiding. Many pcople were takcn 
into custody by the sccurity lorces and beaten as a measure 
of intimidation. Once the basic situation vvas in hand and the 
new regime Consolidated its povvcr, the use of State torture 
began in a systematic and regular vvay. A number of State 
organisations, both civilian pólice and military forces, 
practised torture. Rcports of torture began to fillcr out of 
Greecc almost immcdiatcly. It was not until Novembcr of 
1967 hovvcver that an authoritative rcport appeared in a 
‘scrious’ Western ncvvspapcr. This anide appeared in thc 
Guardian, and vvas based on conversations with pcople 
accused of supporting the rcsistance organisation called the 
Patriolic Front by such aels as publishing lcaflcts and hiding 
Mikis Thcodorakis. Many of these defendants had bcen 
tortured but nonc dared declare it opcnly in the courtroom. 
The arliclc did not mention any ñames and took particular 
care that no one could be identified, for the risk of being 
tortured again vvas a very real one. 

The Unge number of political prisoners and rcports about 
ill-treatment prompted Amnesty International to send tvvo 
lavvycrs to Greecc at thc end of Dcccmbcr 1967. During their 
inquines about prisoners they continually hcard storics of 
torture. Despite the extreme difficultics in making contad 
with any victims, they managed to interview sixteen persons 
who claimed they had bcen tortured, and they gathered the 
ñames ot thirty-two others who were still in prison, but who, 
according to sccond-hand evidence, appeared to have becn 
the victims of torture. When they lcl't Greecc at the end of 
January they published a report on their findings which listed 
the methods of torture, the places of torture, and certain 
torturers, but it mentioned no victims by ñame as they feared 
rcprisals and vvould not permit thc use of their ñames. This 
rcport received considerable attention in the press, and the 
issuc was scriously posed though the govcrnmcnt of Greece 
did not yel rcact, and the report suffered írom the fact that 
it gave no ñames. One of the lavvycrs then returned to Greecc 
two months later where he vvas allovvcd to visit certain 
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prisoners in prison. Ninc of thc I 2 prisoners he saw said they 
had been tortured by falanga or elcctric shock. Amnesty 
Intcmational’s Second Report then, with thc conscnt of thc 
victims, gave ñames. 

The issuc could no longer be ignored by thc Grcek regime 
or their supporters. The publicity about torture was begin- 
ning to compromiso their interests. International ncvvspapers 
like The Times of London, Le Monde, and thc New York 
Times had carricd storics on thc subjcct. The Grcek regime, 
following thc second Amnesty Report, took thc offensive on 
this issuc. Inside the country they tightened up sccurity and 
intimidated victims in order to prevent reports of torture 
from getting out. For public opinión abroad, the regime 
attackcd the reports as slandcr and part of the ‘communist 
conspiracy’, attacking Amncsty’s representatives pcrsonally. 
VVhcn it realised that this tactic was no longer sufficicnt it 
sought ‘independent’ sourccs to back up its denials. They 
invited joumalists and pariiamenlarians to come to Grccce 
with all expenses paid, and they hired public rclations firms 
abroad to help the regime’s ‘image’. 

By thc end of April, 19G8, they presented cvidence which 
they held disproved ‘the slandcr’: 

(1) the visit of a British inter-party group of MPs, onc of 
whom made thc statcment that he didn’t believe there 
had been tortures in thc deportation camps; 

(2) a report of thc Delégate of the ICRC on his visit to 
Bouboulinas Street where thc majority of tortures 
reported were allcged to have takcn place; 

(3) a statement by Francis Nocl-Baker in the British 
parliament. 

The reports of torture had not come from the island 
detention camps but rather from pólice stations and military 
camps, and so thc statement by thc British MP was not 
re levan t. 

Mr Francis Noel-Bakcr also did not deny the existence of 
torture, but attackcd thc Amnesty delegate for ‘his strong 
political views’ and said that reports of torture had been 
‘inflatecl to a superlativo dcgrec’. The Report of the Red 
Cross was treated by the Greek govcrnment as its strongest 
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argument cvcn though thc Report gave the position of the 
victims, who stated they had been tortured, and thc position 
of the pólice, who claimed there was no torture. Despitc the 
fact that out of 131 prisoners, 46 complaincd of torture or 
¡11-trcatmcnt, the Grcek govcrnment used sclcctcd exccrpts 
from thc confidcntial Red Cross report to announcc publicly 
that thc Red Cross had found no cviclcncc of torture. The 
Red Cross complaincd about publishing it in this way and the 
wholc report was released. 

As a rcsult of inquines about torture from American 
citizens, the US govcrnment, through the State Department, 
had to takc a position on the issuc. The official texts 
ineluded herc are exccrpts of letlcrs from the State Depart¬ 
ment to members ol thc Congress who made inquirios at thc 
request of their constitucnts. The answcrs of the Greek 
Government to chargcs of torture were exccedingly crudcly 
phrased and creatcd an unfavourable impression on public 
opinión abroad. The State Department answcrs are drafted 
for a more sophisticated audicncc and the language of the 
letters is thc guarded language of the lawycr sccking to 
protect his client. While thc language and style are different, 
thc pulpóse is thc same: to convincc public opinión of 
something they themsclves know is not truc. 

The first inquirios produccd what was to be the basic 
position taken by the State Department from April 1967 to 
July 1968; 

Our tentative conclusión is that there have unfortunately 
been instances of mistreatment of prisoners in individual 
cases. Our impression is that thesc instances occurred 
particularly with the rounding up, thc detention and trial 
of members of thc Patriotic Front, which is regarded by 
Greek officials and public opinión gencrally as a Com- 
munist-dominated group. During that period, which had its 
highpoint in thc summer and fall of 1967, a series of 
home-made bombs were cxploded in public places in 
Athcns resulting in the death of an innocent bystander, 
and thc pólice seem to have resorted in a number of cases 
to excessive means in order to uncovcr the rcsponsible 
persons. Sincc the dispersa! of the Patriotic Front, reports 
of mistreatment of prisoners have declined. 
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The uninformed rcader, while he might note thc extreme 
caution of thc highly qtialificd language, would gct the 
impression that in Grccce there vvere, as in other countries, 
individual cases of ‘mistreatment’ by thc pólice, bi.it here it 
involved violent Communist bombers who killed innocent 
bystandcrs. Anyone familiar with thc actual faets would gct a 
different impression. Members ot the Patriotic I'ront, a left 
wing organisation including persons from varying política! 
persuasions, had been arrested and rounded up during 
August, Septembcr and Octobcr. The last Patriotic Front trial 
ended on 22 November 1967. On 30 Novcmber 1967 a bomb 
cxploded on thc roof of thc Ministry of Justice and a 
passer-by, Katcrina Milona, was killed by a section ol lalling 
pipe. This was the only fatal bombing incidcnt in 1967 and 
1968 and it occurrcd after the Patriotic Front had been 
arrested, tortured, tried and imprisoned. No onc was ever 
tried for this incidcnt. Most important, reports of what thc 
State Department could only bring itsclf to refer to as 
‘mistreatment’ of prisoners had not deelined sincc Novcmber 
but had greatly incrcased. 

In the middle of February somc prisoners wcre takcn from 
jail and brought to thc laid-up warship Elli at the Scaramang 
Naval Base for interrogation. The governmcnt allcgcd a plot 
against the navy by 115 intcllectuals and navy enlisted men. 
Here thcy were tortured by beatings, clcctroshock, and 
water torture. Those in Athcns who worried about these 
matters knew of what was going on and tried to alert public 
opinión abroad. It was known soon after that onc prisoncr, 
Naval Petty Officer Constantinos Paleólogos, had died under 
torture, and the details regarding the others becamc known 
when somc of the victims were returned to prison at thc 
beginning of March. Onc of these victims, Gcrassimos 
Notaras, described his tortures to the Amnesty delégate and 
confirmed thc reports that thc Elli had been used for torture. 
This was published by Amnesty on 6 April 1968. The next 
day the report was denied by thc Greek secretary of thc 
Press. On 9 April, in a letter from the State Department 
signed by the Undcr-Secrctary of State whose regional 
responsibility ¡neluded Grccce, the following was written to a 
US Senator: 
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As you requested, we askcd the Embassy in Athcns to look 
into this matter. It has not been afile to develop any 
Information to substantiatc thc allegation. As of this 
moment, it docs not appcar to us that thc charges that the 
Elli is being used as a place of torture are val id ¡nasmuch as 
thc Elli is located cióse to the shore, a sizcablc crcw is 
maintained on the ship, many naval crews are stationed 
nearby and, in these circumstanccs, thc comings and goings 
of guards and prisoners would be dilficult to conceal. No 
reports of such movements have come to the Embassy’s 
attention. 

While those who cared about these matters abroad knew thc 
ñame of the man killed under torture, and while Amnesty had 
aircady printed the teslimony ol onc of thc victims, the State 
Department, commanding the rcsourccs of an Embassy staff 
of more than 200 diplomats, a CIA mission of more than 
600, including lorcign nationals, and a military presencc in 
Grecce of thousands, could not ‘develop any information to 
substantiatc thc allegation’, and believed the chargcs that the 
Elli was being used as a place of torture were not valid. 

The next dcvelopment in their standard letters carne on 
the State Dcpartmcnt’s initiative. In thc beginning of May, 
ncw letters were sent to interested members of Congrcss with 
a few ‘additional sidelights . . . regarding charges of mis¬ 
treatment of Greek political prisoners [which] . . . have come 
to our attention’. These ‘sidelights’ turned out to be the Red 
Cross report, and the visit of the British inter-party dclega- 
tion — in sum, just thc evidcnce produccd by the Greek 
Government, not any of thc abundant availablc evidcnce 
confirining torture. 

Torture reports incrcased, coming from Athcns, Salonika, 
Cretc, and outside Athens at the Dionysos military camp. 
Many groups were victims: Democratic Defcnce; Rigas 
Ferraios, a student group; right-wing army officcrs. Yct the 
State Depaitmcnt continued to inelude in its letters the same 
paragraph about ‘our tentativo conclusión’ and the decline in 
the reports of mistreatment. 

On 3 July, Gcrassimos Notaras stood before a military 
court and denounced his torturers saying that his confession 
was false and had been cxtracted after long periods of 
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torture, the last sessions on board thc Elli. The court did not 
contcst bis statement and the prosccution confirmcd that 
prisoners had been held on the Elli, only torture was 
considcrcd judicially irrelevant. But Notaras had set a 
prccedcnt, for it was the first time a victim of torture 
publicly dcnounced his torturcrs. This was later to becomc a 
commonplace o i' cvery political trial, but at the time it was a 
blow to the regime that thcy could no longcr kcep the 
victims quict. A wcek after this on 10 July the State 
Department sent the following letter to an interested 
Senator, vvhich did not bring up this ncw ‘sidelight’: 

Our Embassy in Athens has rcplicd to our recent inquiry 
about rcncwcd storics of torturcrs in Grcccc. It has no neui 
information of significance and points out that claims of 
torture continué to be spotlightcd by the international 
press and particularly by thosc papers which activcly 
oppose the present Grcek Government as a policy linc. To 
the best of our knowledge here and that of our Embassy, 
many of thesc charges are false or gross distortions by 
political encmics of the regime. . . The treatment of 
prisoners gencrally by the Grcek Government is a topic 
which the State Department and our Embassy in Athens 
have pursued diligcntly. The Greck Government has been 
made very much avvare of the adverse image which such 
charges créate of it. We believe that they have made an 
effort, particularly sincc January 1968, to curb any 
excesscs by investigators. We will continué to do all that 
we can to establish the truth of these charges and to take 
advantage of every opportunity to press for continued fair 
treatment of prisoners. ( Our italics) 

By the summer of 1968 the torture issue had been brought 
out into the open. In Europe the struggle for public opinión 
on the issue of whether or not the regime had deliberately 
been using torture could be considered a draw at this point. 
The regime turned out strong denials accompanied by 
authoritative sounding sources like the Red Cross and British 
Parliamentarians. On the side of the victims, the press was 
carrying more signed accounts of torture, the continual triáis 
before courts martial wcrc now being highlighted by dcclar- 
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ations by the accuscd that they had been tortured, and 
concerned non-govcrnmental organisations wcre publishing 
reports, sending observers, and collccting and disseminating 
Information. For Europcan public opinión clcarly all was not 
right in thc kingdom of thc Hellencs, but there still was a 
tendeney to believe or disbelieve allcgations of systematic 
torture according to one’s idcological predispositions. The 
debate was now to move into a new arena - the Europcan 
Commission of Human Rights, and it was to cross the 
Atlantic and become an issue in the American press. 

The second period: November 1968 - the European Commis¬ 
sion of Human Rights 

The Commission has found it establishcd beyond doubt that torture 
or ¡ll-trcatmcnt contrary to Article 3 has been inflictcd in a number 
of cases and given thc 'repetition of acts’ and the ‘officiai tolerance’, 
thc use of torture in Greecc constitutcs an ‘administrative practicc’. 
(Repon of thc Europcan Human Rights Commission in the Greek 
Case, made after a two-year investigation in Greece and Europe in 
which 88 witnesses wcre heard, hundreds of documcnts submitted, 
20,000 pages of tcstimony taken, and a report of 1,200 pages rcieased’ 
listing 213 victims of torture.) 

I rather suspect it they (the Greck authorities) go rough, it was more 
in the early stages, during thc arrest period when they picked these 
fcllows up; there may weil - I am sure there have been cases where 
the pólice were unnecessarily severc in the early days. But as far as 
the general proposition, torture policy of the Greek government 
there is no evidence to support that. (Testimony by the Ambassador 
of the United States to Greece, the Honourable Henry Tasca, before 
the House Armed Services Committee in Greece in January 1972). 

This period was highlighted by thc proceedings before the 
European Human Rights Commission which, in the form of 
an advtsory hearing before an impartial tribunal, examined 
evidence on the violations of the European Human Rights 
Convention by the Greek regime, especially the violation of 
Article 3 forbidding torture. Placing this issue before the 
Commission had two ¡mportant results: it hcightened the 
interest of public opinión, and it had the cffect of suspending 
the issue at officiai levéis. Wilhin the Council of Europe 
difficult decisions were postponed in anticipation of the 
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decisión of thc Commission. The mccting of thc Committce 
of Ministers of thc Council of Europe voted on 5 May 1969 
to postpone any decisión on Grcecc until its next session in 
Dcccmbcr vvhen thc Commission’s Rcport would be ready. 
States fended off inquiries with thc explanalion'thc subjcct 
of torture was now sub judiee and thc Commission’s decisión 
had to be awaited. This building up of the significancc of thc 
Commission’s decisión gave political importance to vvhat was 
esscntially ajudicial finding. 

Whilc Europe conccntratcd on thc hcarings held m 
Strasbourg, this period in Grcece was charactcriscd by a 
stream of triáis before mihtary courts where thc defendants 
rcgularly dcnounccd thc tortures thcy had undergone. The 
harrier of fcar had been broken, partly bccausc there was 
hopc that tclling the truth might not be a futile gesture bul 
would help thc Commission. The other significant dcvelop- 
ment was that thc torture question bccame an important 
issue in the American press. The Greek regime could only 
escálate their denials. 

The govcrnments of Norway, Svvcdcn, Denmark, and thc 
Nctherlands had alrcady filed applications to thc Europcan 
Commission of Human Rights in Septcmber of 1967, 
charging thc Greek regime with violating eight articlcs of the 
Convention. For a ycar the case before the Commission was 
to involve oral arguments and writtcn bricfs dealing with 
basic procedural and legal questions. The original Scandin- 
avian application had not included Articlc 3, the onc 
prohibiting torture, but after the Amncsty Report and other 
cvidence thc Scandinavian application was amended to 
inelude Article 3. (This involved thc most important pro¬ 
cedural decisión by the Commission in the first year, as they 
allowed the amendment, thus rejecting the Greek argument 
that local remedies had not been exhausted. Thcy held that 
the se remedies could not be considcred cfíective or sufti- 
cient’. The dismissal the day before of Greecc’s thirty top 
judges aided in this decisión.) A Sub-Commission was formed 
of seven Europcan jurists and thcy prepared to hear the 
cvidence of witnesses. One of the basic issues they werc to 
determine was ‘whether or not political prisoners had been 
tortured or subjccted to inhuman or degrading treatment by 
pólice officcrs of the respondent Government and, if so, 
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whether this amounted to an “administrative practice” ’. 

The decisión to admil Articlc 3 changed the naturc of the 
case. Not only was it of greater interest to thc general public 
as thc issue ol torture roused Europcan public opinión, but it 
changcd thc plcading strategies of the two partics. Articlc 15 
of the Convention spccifically exeludes Articlc 3 from thosc 
articlcs which a state can lcgally suspend in times of 
emergeney. In other words, thc Convention holds that no 
situation permits a state to use torture to defend itsclf. The 
case then turned on these two articlcs, though if the 
Scandinavians could prove torture, thc Greek regime would 
have no legal dcfcncc and would clcarly be in violation of the 
Convention. 

Both partics and the witnesses journeyed to Strasbourg for 
hcarings which werc to begin on 25 Novcmber 1968. Only 
one torture victim had cscaped Irom Grcecc and was willing 
to testify before the Commission and the Scandinavians thus 
had limited dircct cvidence. This lack was rcmedied in a 
highly dramatic fashion, when two witnesses, brought by the 
military regime to testify thcy had not been tortured, 
cscaped their armed guards and carne to the hotel where thc 
Scandinavians werc based asking for sanctuary. Thcy then 
tcstified before thc Commission that thcy had been tortured. 

I his story rcturned to the front pages vvhen a month later 
one of the tránsfugos turned up in thc Greek Embassy in 
Stockholm, rclractcd his story, refused to come to Slras- 
bourg again, and rcturned to Grecce. 

The Sub-Commission then prepared to go to Grcecc to 
hear witnesses there and examine certain places. It is this 
fcaturc of the Convention that gives it thc first step toward a 
machinery for the international protection of human rights, 
the power to investigate in member States. After considerable 
delays and the imposition of conditions by the Greek 
Government, the Sub-Commission arrived in March 1969. 
This was a historie occasion for those interested in human 
rights, for there in Grcece a body of foreign jurists heard 
cvidence and confronted alleged torturers with their victims. 
An exchange which appcars in thc Rcport between the 
Presidcnt of the Commission and a policeman vvhen a victim 
was to be brought in, well expresses thc opposed concepts of 
absolute national sovereignty versus the international 
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Mr Fotinos : Isn’t it nccessary to have an approval Cor this? 
Isn’t ¡t ncccssary to have thc approval of thc Government? 
Mr President: The Sub-Commission, Sir, docs not nced 
such approval írom thc Government, bccausc thc Govern¬ 
ment is a party to a Convention vvhich enjoins ¡t to observe 
thc rules. When thc torture victim enterad the room and 
identified the policeman as his torturar. Fotutos rose and 
triad to run from the room. (Report, vol. 2, part l,p. 180) 

The Grcck governmcnt ccascd to co-operatc and refused 
access to witncsscs on thc Sub-Commission s list, so thejurists 
left Grcecc under protest. By this time more torture victims 
had escapcd from Greece, and thcy wcrc heard in Strasbourg 
in June and July. The evidence vvas novv ovcrwhclming, and 
the Grcck side boycotted ccrtain meetings to try to delay the 
proccedings and thc publication ot' thc Report. 

Attcntion was focusscd anew on thc issue when at thc end 
of May thc mass-circulation American magazinc Look had as 
its lead article ‘Greece: Government by Torture’. The Grcck 
Kmbassy in Washington rcjccted ‘the slandcrous and totally 
foundlcss (sic) allegations’. Prime Ministcr Papadopoulos 
announced that he vvould executc pcrsonally and publicly in 
Constitution Squarc anyone proved to have administered 
torture. He further challengcd the author ot the article and 
the person vvho supplicd thc informalion to come to Greece 
to makc an ‘objcctive investigation*. The challenge vvas takcn 
up, but thc Grcck governmcnt then changed its mind. 
Papadopoulos contentcd himself with tclling an American 
Congrcssman that there had been no torture, and it there had 
been he vvould on his military vvord of honour commit 

suicide. t i 

Concern was building up in Washington, particularly in the 
Congress, though there scemed to be some hesitation within 
the newly installed Nixon administration about policy 
toward the Coloncls. The Secrctary of State, Mr Rogéis, in 
ansvver to a leading question from one of the best-informed 
and most concerned Senators, went further than any 
American ofl'icial has gone bcl'ore or since: 
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Senalor Pcll: 1 rcalise that thc country is going back 
toward normal. But this is a regime built on the basis of 
torture and the denial of civil liberties. Can yon not takc a 
hard line in futurc aid negotiations, and ask lor assurancc 
that torture not be a normal way ol governing. 

Mr Kogers: Yes, Senator, we sitare your concern, not only 
for the torture pitase but thc otltcr civil liberties. We are at 
present doing what we can through diplomatic circles lo 
cffect that, and we also will be conscious of thc factors 
that yon mention in subsequent negotiations. ( Christian 
Science Monitor, 13 May 1969, article by Savillc R. Davis) 

This statcmcnl rcccivcd little attcntion, perhaps as it vvas not 
intended as a definitive stalcment on the question of torture 
and the expression ‘torture pitase’ is open lo difl'erent 
interprclations. The issue howevcr vvas to pick up momentum 
in the press in the United States. 

During the sumnter of 1969 thc Sub-Commission vvas 
drafting its Report. There vvas considerable bchind-the-sccncs 
negotiation. EÍTorts wcrc made, as required by thc Conven¬ 
tion, for the two parties to come to a ‘friendly setllcmcnt’. 
The Grcck governmcnt as a residí of lítese negotiations signed 
an accord with the International Committcc of thc Red Cross 
giving thcm frec access to all detcntion places in Greece, 
including pólice stations. The stumbling-block in negotiations 
appears to have been over a limc-table for elections and thc 
restoration of dentocracy. The Scandinavians demanded a 
fixed date for elections, bul lite Greeks wcrc unwilling. The 
Report was submitted to the fu 11 Contmission and adopted 
on 5 Novcmber 1969. It vvas sent to the Foreign Ministers of 
member States on 18 Novcmber 1969. The Report found that 
torture was an administrative practice of thc Grcck govern- 
ment. A confrontation vvas building up for thc Council of 
Ministers meeting of the Council of Europc in Paris on 11 
Deccmbcr, a confrontation betvvecn thosc countries vvho 
wislicd to cxpcl Greece and those who vvished to keep it in 
and thus rctain influcnce over it. 

The US governmcnt, while not a member of the Council of 
Europc, had played an active diplomatic role from the 
beginning, Diplomatic pressure had first been pul on the 
States bringing the action to abandon it. When the US vvas 
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not successful in this endcavour, it had its ambassadors in 
Europe pul prcssurc on the mcmbcr States of thc Council not 
to expel Grcece, urging that this vvould lcad to dilficulty 
within NATO. The US govcrnment vvas in an awkward 
position: on thc onc hand all thc European States believed 
only the US could chango thc situation in Grcece, and at thc 
same time the US vvas defending thc regime and arguing that 
it should rcmain in the Council of Europe, an organisation 
based on dcmocratic principies. 

The coming clash vvas sharpened by the leaking of thc 
Rcport to the London Sunday Times and other ncvvspapcrs. 
This creatcd a climatc of public opinión vvhich thc Ministcrs 
could not ignore. The Council of Europe had never rcccivcd 
so much attention. The Greek delegation arrived prepared to 
defend their position and stay in. Despite an cloquent speech 
by Foreign Ministcr Pipinelis, thc votes werc clcarly against 
him, and under orders from AtHens he vvalkcd out before thc 
vote, and Grecce denounccd the European Convention of 
Human Rights. Tanks moved in Grecce, flags wcre ordered 
flovvn, but thc victory against those who used torture vvas 
only a moral victory. 

In terms of thc European Convention systcm and in terms 
of the history of thc international protection of human 
rights, the Greek Case pushed thc availablc international 
remedies thc furthest yet, but thesc alone were clcarly 
insufficient to stop the practicc. 

Where povvcr counted, in the US govcrnment, the Rcport 
vvas nearly ignored. The attitudc can be sccn in thc following 
cxchange before a Congressional Committcc: 

Congressman Fraser: Isn’t it truc that the present Greek 
govcrnment vvas about to be expclled — throvvn out of thc 
Council of Europe? 

Mr Davies (Deputy Assistant Secretary of State Tor Ncar 
Eastem and South Asían Affairs): They lel’t thc Council of 
Europe as a rcsult of their feeling that it vvas improper for 
the Council to injcct itsclf into Greek domcstic affairs. 

Mr Fraser : The inquiry being conductcd vvas into thc 
question of political torture, torture of political prisoners. 
As I rccall, the Greeks wcre signatory to the treaty that 
creatcd the right of the Europeans to look into that 
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question. Am I wrong in that? 

Mr Davies: 1 don’l have thc basis for an answcr, Sir. (p. 77, 

Joint Hcarings: Committcc on Foreign Affairs, Housc of 

Representatives, 92nd Congress, ‘Political and Strategie 

Implications of Homeposting on Grecce’, March 7 & 8, 
April 12, 13, 18, 1972). 

‘I have becn brutally tortured and kept under unspcakable 

conditions.’ 

Stathis Panagoulis at his trial in Athens, January 1973 

‘VVhat did you cxpcct, the Athens Hilton?’ 

Lt. Col. Karamaios, Chicf Judge of thc Military Tribunal 

January 1970 - torture as usual 

The major remedy had now becn exhausted; yet in the 
torture chambers of thc Greek military and sccurity pólice it 
was business as usual. After three years it was clcar that thc 
Greek regime believed that it still needed to use torture in 
order to stay in povvcr. As long as there were arrests for 
security reasons there was torture. It had becn proved that 
torture vvas an administrative practice, but simply proving it 
was hardly sufficienl to stop it. It was now obvious that only 
a change in the regime would stop the practice; it was not the 
temporary expedient of some early transitional period, but 
an integral part of a systcm that depended on dictatorial 
means to govern. 

A change in the regime lookcd even more unlikely when 
the United States resumed full military aid to Grcece in 
September 1970, and arranged Tor thousands of American 
servicemen and their families to live in Grcece under the new 
base agreements. American policy statcmcnts now 
cmphasiscd ‘thc firm commítment of thc United States to a 
policy of non-interfercncc in the internal affairs of other 
countrics’, and denied or minimised thc practicc of torture in 
Grcece. 

A new international remedy was opened in August 1971, 
when the Sub-Commission on the Prevention of Discrimi- 
nation and thc Protection of Minorities of thc United Nations 
Economic and Social Council adopted new procedurcs under 
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which individuáis and non-govcrnmcntal organisations could 
complain of violations of human riglits to thc UN Human 
Rights Commission. A complctcly documcntcd communi- 
cation on Grcccc vvas filcd on 19 May and 20 June 1972, on 
behalf of the individuáis vvho werc cithcr victims or witnesscs 
of torture. Given thc considerable delay inherent in the 
procedurc and thc lamentable record of thc Commission of 
Human Rights in the dcfencc of human rights, this ‘rcmedy’ 
offered no hope exccpt as a first step in a long-term cffort to 
crcate some meaningful syslcm of international protcction of 
human rights and fundamental frccdoms. 

With thc issuc of torture in Grcccc now cffectively 
removed frorn thc active concern of international organ¬ 
isations, thc matter vvas dealt with directly only by thc press 
and non-govcrnmcntal organisations. Amnesty International, 
thc International Commission of Jurists, the Leaguc for the 
Rights of Man, the International Association of Dcmocratic 
Lawycrs and other organisations continucd to send observers 
to triáis and gave as much attention as possible to the 
dcclarations of defendants about their tortures and to thc 
fate of arrested persons vvho werc held incommunicado. The 
foreign press continucd to reporl accounts of torture, but thc 
practico vvas now so institutionalised that it was not ‘news’ 
unless thc victim vvas ‘news’, and it vvas difficult to sustain 
editorial indignation or reader concern, especially in the face 
of a steady flow of dcscriptions of barbarity from all corncrs 
of the vvorld. The relativc impotence of international 
organisations and international opinión oven became integ- 
rated into the torture process. Victims werc mocked during 
their suffering with such comments as, ‘The Human Rights 
Commission can’t lielp you now . . . The Red Cross can do 
nothing for you . . . Tell them all, it will do no good, you are 
hclplcss.’ The torturéis from the start had said that the 
United States supportcd them and that was what countcd. 
Their apprcciation of the international systcm and the 
effectiveness of thc international protcction for human rights 
was certainly more accurate than the hopes of thc intel- 
lectuals and professors they werc torturing. 

This cssay has dealt exclusivcly with foreign public opinión 
and foreign actors, and only with Grecks who represent the 
State or are victims of torture. But Greek cxpericnce ¡s also 
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instructivo on public opinión inside Grcccc. Greek public 
opinión on thc torture question does not in a sensc exist 
becausc of press ccnsorship and the abscncc of political 
partios and of institutions independent of the regime; thc 
only public expression on this subjcct takes place only iñ the 
form of denunciations by thc victims at their triáis. And yet 
for thc systcm public opinión’ about torture is important. 
This kind ol regime has a seemingly paradoxical interest, it 
wants all its citizens to know that torture is thc penalty for 
dissent so that they will be deterred, and yet it must publicly 
deny thc use of torture to conform to its nominal valúes, cg. 
Grcccc of Christian Grecks’, ‘a civilised nation’. Strangely 
cnough this sceming paradox functions wcll at the practical 
levcl. Rclcascd prisoners llave bcen shockcd at thc rcfusal of 
even life-long friends to believe their stories of torture. 

Ihcrc is first ol all the general phenomenon of ‘thc willing 
suspensión of disbeliel’ on thc part of pcoplc to accept that 
their own countrymcn vvould commit such practiccs; thc 
Germans in thc last vvar, thc Frcnch in Algcria, thc Amcricans 
in Vietnam are contcmporary Western cxamplcs. In a pólice 
State, public rcaction is much more complicatcd than 
defensive chauvinism. If the citizcn vvas to believe, his own 
valué systcm vvould require him to act; it is then much more 
convenicnt and safer on this level not to believe or to put it 
all at a distancc, and thus avoid thc moral dilemma. Another 
defense mcchanism to avoid the issuc is to label a report 
‘exaggeratcd’ and thus dismiss it entircly, though this 
response rcally says thc attention given is exaggerated, not the 
quantity of victims or the quality of torture. Those vvho do 
believe cither are effectively deterred by fcar of torture or by 
their own impotence against thc statc, or they do decide to 
act. The Greek experience has shown, and this is probably 
the case clsewhere, that only a handful of people will act 
because torture and other barbaritics are practised by thc 
regime. With large statc security forces, with modern means, 
these dissidents can be isolatcd, arrested, and thcmselvcs 
ground up in thc torture machinery. The vast majority of the 
population ‘mind their own business’, whilc the few vvho act 
are isolated by the State. The State is not handicapped by the 
apparent paradox which immobilises thc majority of poten- 
tial opponents for whom thc price is too high, and limits 
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active opposition to a managcable number. 

Torture continued as an administrative practice vvith the 
military pólice taking the lead. New triáis produccd ncw 
denunciations of torture; onc of the most publicised was that 
of Wing Commandcr Minis who was held by the military 
pólice for 111 days. Mis torturers not only told him that the 
Prime Ministcr was following the course of the interrogation 
as Minis was an important prisoner, bul thcy wanted him to 
tell everyonc of his torture so all who cntered military pólice 
quarters would trcmblc. 

Most recently, six young lawyers who had defended 
students were arrested at the end of Fcbruary 1973 and held 
by the military pólice without any charges being brought 
against them. A smugglcd message read: ‘Picase do whatever 
you can, the suflering is unbearablc’. In an unpreccdentcd 
action, distinguished lawyers were sent l'rom England, the US 
;md Cañada representing human rights organisations, with the 
solé mission of helping these lawyers. Despite their polite 
inquirios, the visitors were rudely rebuffed by the govern- 
ment. Again in June 1973 Amnesty reccivcd reliable infor- 
mation that at least nine of the naval officcrs arrested in 
connection with the attempted mutiny were being tortured. 

During this period the State Department made another 
statement on the torture issuc: 

To the question of ‘torture’ being practiscd by the Greck 
govcrnmcnt, the best information availablc to the Depart¬ 
ment of State suggests that there may be instanccs of 
maltreatment of prisoners. Howcvcr, we are not in 
possession of conclusivo evidcncc that the mistreatment of 
prisoners is the result of systematic, much less official, 
policy. We deplore the mistreatment of prisoners wherever 
it occurs and have made our concern that all detainees 
rcceive fair and humane treatment very clcar to the 
Government of Greecc. (Lctter from George Churchill, 
State Department). 

It is difficult to see the chango in the American position since 
1968: ‘torture’ is put in quotation marks; the language 
despite six years of cvidence, is still cautious — it ‘suggests’ 
that there ‘may’ have been instanccs of maltreatment of 
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prisoners. The onc chango scems to be in the tense of the 
verb: lrom the past ‘miglu have been’, it is now the present. 
It would appcar that Greecc is not a case of ‘govcrnment by 
torture’ but ‘governmcnt by instanccs of maltreatment’. 

Conclusions 

A number of gencralisations can be made from the Greck 
expcricnce: 

1. Torture can bccomc an integral part of a system of 
governmcnt. Since it is an integral part of the system, 
the only apparent way to stop it, as opposed to 
marginally rcstricting its use, is to chango the system of 
govcrnment. This is a political problcm totally outsidc 
the power or the design of any ¡nternational mcchanism 
for the protection of human rights. 

2. A bureaucracy will dcl'end the torturers if the dccision- 
makers determine that the practice serves a policy 
interest. In the Grcek case this was true both to the 
Greck bureaucracy and the American foreign relalions 
burcacracy. 

3. Organisations and individuáis opposing torture in a given 
situation depend on at least the following conditions in 
order to have any cffcct: a) the general acceptancc of 
the principie that torture is a repugnant and ¡Ilegal 
practice; b) corred information about torture; c) the 
possibility of disseminating that information; d) the 
cxistcncc of publit opinión; c) the acceptance by States 
that thcy should justify their actions and cnter into 
rational dialogue. 

4. Only States have real power in the ¡nternational system. 
Action against torture rnust ultimatcly be takcn at the 
State levcl, particularly the superstate ícvel, if it is to be 
cílcctive. There must be a responsive link betwcen 
public opinión and State power if popular feeling against 
the use of torture is lo be expressed as State action. This 
existed in the Grcek case with Scandinavian public 
opinión, but although these stalcs were willing to pursue 
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llic issuc on a limitcd seale intcrnatioríally, thcy are 

States vvith only marginal povvcr. 

The l'irst two gencralisations imply a liealpolitili visión ol 
international alTairs. The Realpolitik thcory oflcrs a persua¬ 
sivo cxplanation for thc behaviour of States. And yet, in thc 
Grcck case, it is an incomplcte view. 11 it vvere thc wholc 
cxplanation, States vvould sinrply say tliat they did torture 
and in cl'fect he asking hovv many divisions thc opponcnls of 
torture cottld niuster. On the contrary, States alvvays deny 
that they use torture. VVhilc States will not only announcc 
bombing and murder, bul glorify those that homb and kdl, 
thc State never announccs torture or glorifics the torturer. 
Morcover nrost States somchovv fccl thc ncccl to justdy those 
actions they cannot conccal, and this incvitably lcads them into 
national dialogue. Nevertheless, the case before thc Council 
of Europc vvas unicjuc, insolar as torturers were 
confronted by their victims. It may be argued that the case 
had a prophylactic influcncc, and that it strcngthcnccl rcspect 
for the Convcntion on Human Rights in Europc. It is in this 
arca that those opposing torture can opérate. In the Greck 
case both the Grcck regime and the American State Depart¬ 
ment fe 11 compcllcd to inake statcmcnts on this subjcct. Each 
declaration prompted a rcply and nevv dcclarations. The truth 
does have valué vvhen both sides acccpt thc rules of thc gante, 
that is of rational debate. The major slrcngth of those in the 
international system who have no real powei is to picscnt 
faets and to forcé States to deal publicly with these faets and 
to justify them vvithin their dcelarcd valué system. 

It is difficult to estímate hovv effcctivc thc considerable 
international elfort to hall torture in Gicccc vvas in tetms ot 
limiting thc practico, bul it is reasonablc to believe that 
torture became less severo, tor ccrtain limitcd periods, as a 
residí of forcign pressurc. 

* * * 

Since this scction vvas vvritten, fundamental changes have 
takcn place in Grcecc. In August 1973 nearly all political 
prisoners vvere released in an amnesty, but in November 1973 
student demonstrations rcsulted in many arrests and in the 
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rcplaccmcnt of the Papadopoulos regime by one similar in 
kind, although different in pcrsonncl. Martial lavv, vvhich had 
bcen dcclarcd by Papadopoulos before bis downfall, vvas 
maintained, and in the following inonths hundreds of pcople 
vvere itnprisoned or deported. I'rom the inoment of the l'irst 
arrests allcgations of torture bogan to rcach the outside 
vvorld. Attcmpts by delegates from international organis- 
ations, and in at least one case by a doctor, to scc prisoners 
were not succcssful, but detailed accounts of thc condition of 
tortured prisoners carne from relativcs and released prisoners. 

In July 1974 the military regime vvas replaced by a civilian 
governmcnt, and all political prisoners vvere released in an 
amnesty. Reports of thc physical condition of many of the 
released prisoners as well as their own accounts of their 
treatment confirmcd beyond rcasonable doubt that thc 
commitmcnt of the military regime to the use of torture had 
bcen absolute throughout their rule. David Tonge reported in 
the Guardian (London), 28 July 1974: ‘The physical scars on 
many of thc Grcck prisoners released sincc Thursday’s 
general amnesty prove that their maltrcatmcnt in thc past 
few months has becn far more extensive tiran had bcen fcared 
earlicr.’ Amnesty International has requested the ncw govern- 
ment to investigate the torture allcgations of thc past and to 
rehabilítate and compénsate thc victims 


CASE STUDY C: THE UK GOVERNMENT 
AND NORTHERN IRELAND 

In the Grcck situation, both domcstic and international 
clforts to stop torture were ultimately frustrated by the 
authoritarian govcmment. Although initially thc Greck 
govcrnment vvas cvidcntly sensitive to thc adverse publicity 
created by accusations oí torture, once thc finding that 
torture was in fact occurring had bcen acceptcd by thc 
Council of Europc, not only vvas therc no voluntary 
compliancc or cooperation on thc part of thc Grcck 
governmcnt, but Grcecc sinrply dcnounced thc Convcntion 
and vvithdrcvv tronr furlhcr participation in the investigation. 

In the Britislr situation, hovvever, domcstic and inter¬ 
national publicity given lo allcgations of brutality and torture 
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in Northern Ircland preceded investigations o! these allcga- 
tions made not only by such organisations as Amncsty 
International but l>y the govcrnment <>f thc United Kingdom 
itsell'. The conflicting results ol sume of these investigations 
as vvell as tlieir difl'ering terms of rcfcrcncc and thc degrccs oí 
co-operation ohtaincd from the variotis partios sccm to point 
to the conclusión that an administrativo practico of torture 
may exist despite contrary domcstic lcgislation and perhaps 
withoul thc knowledgo of thc highest domcstic political 
authoritics. 

Frcqucnt and extended brutal interrogations that occur 
inside an Army or pólice compound vvith thc participation of 
military, pólice and medical personne! nuist he practised with 
the knovvledge of at least sume olliccrs. Ihe difficulty lies in 
dctecting at what stage in thc chain of command tolcralion or 
cncouragcmcnt stops and dcccption begins. Givon the natural 
tendeney of security forces to ‘protect their ovvn’, it bccomcs 
very difficult for civilian political leaders to investígate 
allegations of torture and brutality withoul thc cooperation 
of the soldiers or policemcn involved. Still lcss can onc 
expect an internal inquiry of a torturo allegation to be an 
honest and thorough onc vvherc thc acts complaincd ol are in 
lact widely practised and accepted at ccrtain levéis of thc 
forces. 

It is thus understandable that those vvho hold political 
povvcr are likely to dismiss as ‘propaganda’ allegations ol 
torture or ¡ntimidalion, since thc informalion thcy rcccive 
from below is likely to be coatcd with many layers of 
‘covering up’ by thc time it rcachcs thc top. As long as thc 
govcrnment has 1 aith in the intogrity of the security lorccs at 
all levéis, it is unlikely to take very seriously thc accusations 
against them, and will trcat as only isolatcd cases those 
incidents which they are l'orccd to acccpt as wcll-loundcd. 

In trying to break thc pattern of torture as thus outlined, 
thc goal is not ncccssarily to chango an established govern- 
ment policy which encouragcs such activity, bul rather to 
make the cxccutive rcalisc what is occurring and then to rcly 
on the established domcstic procedures for law-cnforccmcnt 
to take over. Thus the task should be politically easier than 
that involved in pressuring all levéis ol the regime itsell inlo 
conforming to inlcrnational stanclards ol human lights. 
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Internmcnt without trial was rcintroduccd in Northern 
Ircland on the 9 August 1971, under thc Civil Authoritics 
(Spccial Powcrs) Act (Northern Ircland) 1922. Threc 
hundred and forty-two arrcsls wcre made on that day, and 
largo numbers of arrests continued for scvcral days. (Until 10 
Novembcr, títere liad been 980 arrests.) By the end of the 
wcck the lirst reports of brutality on the part of thc British 
Army found their way into Irish ncwspapcrs (thc British 
press did not (leal with thc allegations until mid-October). On 
31 August 1971, thc Home Sccretary appointccl a thrce-man 
Committee of Inquiry, chaircd by Sir Edmund Compton, 

to investígate allegations by those arrested on 9 August 
under the Civil Authoritics (Spccial Powcrs) Act (Northern 
Ircland) 1922 of physical brutality while in thc custody of 
thc security forces prior to eilher their subsequent reléase, 
thc preferring of a criminal charge or their being lodged in 
a place spccificd in a clctention order. 

The Compton Committee visited Northern Ircland from 1 
Septembcr until 26 Octobcr; thc report was published on 16 
Novembcr 1971. 

1 lie inquiry was hampered trom thc start by procedures 
which clfcctively il not inteniionally prevented the complain- 
ants from testifying bcíore the Committee. These procedures 
wcre adopted ‘to protect thc lives of those vvho liad 
conductcd thc arrests and interrogations’ (Introduction, 
para 13). Ihe hcarings took place in camera, and no 
opportunity was given lo thc complainants to confront the 
members of thc security lorccs against whom complaints wcre 
made. Both complainants and members of the security forces 
wcre allowed to be accompanied by a legal rcprcscntativc, bul 
thc lawyer was not permilled lo cross-cxaminc witnesses or 
to have access as ol right to transcripts of evidente. While 
such procedures may have protccted members of thc security 
lorccs Irom IRA retaliation, the complainants believed not 
only that thc constilution ol the Committee could not ensure 
an unbiascd hearing but iriorcovcr that its procedures did not 
aclequatcly protect them from RUC or Army retaliation, and 
therefore tlicy did not coopcratc with thc Committee. Of thc 
lorty complainants whose cases wcre covered in the Report, 
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only onc appearcd in pcrson beforc thc Coinmittce and onc 
prcscntcd a vvrittcn statcmcnt. Thus virtually all thc cvidcncc 
of complaints was hcarsay. 

Pcrhaps as a rcsult, thc Committec was ablc to makc 
dcfinilc findings in vcry lew cases. It did concludc that 
ccrtain techniques complaincd of (c.g. booding, loud noisc, 
deprivation of slccp) liad in lact been cmploycd and did 
constitutc ill-trcatmcnt. Twcnty complaints wcrc considcrcd 
individually: a measure of ill-trcatnicnt was reported in two 
cases; a finding of no ill-treatment was made with rcfcrcncc 
to all or part of thc allcgations in fotir cases; in eighteen cases 
no finding was made on all or part of thc complaint, although 
in thrce of these the allcgations wcrc thought probably not to 
be truc. In five incidcnts about vvbich a number ol 
complaints wcrc rcccivcd, thc Committec made no finding in 
onc and no finding with rcfcrcncc to allcgations of assault in 
another, found that there was no delibérate ill-trcatmcnt in 
onc, and concludcd that slight ill-trcatmcnt liad occurrcd in 
thrce incidcnts. The Committec also criticiscd the planning 
and administrationof medicalcovcragcof thccventsof 9 August. 

Yet although the broad substancc of all thc allcgations was 
either confirmcd or left undenied, thc Compton Committec 
vitiated any restraining cffcct it might have liad on inter- 
rogation procedures by appearing to justify thc use of the 
techniques and by relying on scmantics. In para. 52, the 
Committec stated: 

These methods have been used in support of thc interrog- 
ation of a small number of persons arrested in Northern 
Ircland who were believed to possess Information of a kind 
whicli it was opcrationally nccessary to obtain as rapidly as 
possiblc in thc interest of saving Uves, wliilc at the same 
time providing the dctainecs with the nccessary sccurity 
for their own persons and identities. 

The complaints received by the Committec were couchcd in 
ternas of physical brutality and torture; the conclusions were 
in terms of ‘physical ill-treatment’ (para. 105), 

Where wc have concludcd that physical ill-treatment took 
place, wc are not making a finding of brutality on thc part 
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ol thosc who handlcd these complainants. Wc considcr 
that brutality is an inhuman or savage form of cruclty, and 
that cruclty implics a disposition to inflict suffering, 
couplcd with indifferencc to, or plcasurc in, thc victim’s 
pain. Wc do not tiiink that happencd liere. 

According to this definition, the regrctful use of elcctroshock 
to obtain information would be neilher cruel ñor brutal. The 
Committec made tlie statc of mind of thc interrogntor the 
linchpin of its definition, and its conclusions thus turn on the 
element most easily disguised — and even forgotLen — by the 
soldier or policeman in thc dispassionatc atmosphere of an 
official enquiry, and it uses to its great advantage its abilily to 
diminish thc gravity of thc charges made against govcrnmcnt 
agents mcrcly by changing to ‘ill-trcatmcnt’ the definition of 
thc actions dcscribcd by victims as brutality or torture. 

On 16 November, thc cstablishment of a Committec of 
Privy Counsellors to considcr interrogation techniques was 
announccd in the House of Commons, and its final constiLu- 
tion was made public on 30 November. The thrce members. 
Lord Parker of Waddington (Chairman) Mr J.A. 
Boyd-Carpenter and Lord Gardincr, held their meelings in 
prívate, considcring both written and oral evidcnce on behalf 
of both individuáis and organisations. Their brief was to 
considcr ‘whether, and if so in what respeets, thc procedures 
currcntly authorised for thc interrogation of persons 
suspectcd of terrorism and for their custody whilc subject to 
interrogation require amendment’. A majority report and 
Lord Gardiner’s minoritv report were publishcd on 2 March 
1972. 

The majority report, in addrcssing the question of whether 
or not thc interrogation techniques currcntly cmploycd were 
consistcnt not only with the cstablishcd guidelines for 
sccurity operations but also with thc moral standards of a 
civiliscd and humane socicty, concludcd that the answer 
depends on thc intensity with which the techniques are 
applicd and on thc provisión of cffcctive safeguards against 
exccssivc use. Morcovcr the contcxt in which these tech¬ 
niques are used is an integral part of the argument in their 
favour: active urban guerrilla warfare in which innocent Uves 
are at risk and the safety of the security lorces, their 
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l'acilitics, and their detainees is thrcatcncd. A ‘mensure ol 
sclf-defcncc’ ¡s justiciable and thc degree of urgeney points to 
thc use of those techniques vvhich the Conipíon Committcc 
dcscribcd as physical ill-trcaimcnt. 

Lord Gardincr, hoxvever, refuied the conclusions of thc 
majority on legal, moral and practical terms. Me contended 
tbat the proccdurcs ttsed, cvcn ¡1 anyone had purported to 
authorisc thcm, are certainly ¡Ilegal by domcstic lavv and 
probably ¡Ilegal by International lavv. Thcrc Is notbing ín the 
spccial legislatlon applicable to Northern Ircland that 
extends thc ordinary pólice povvers ol interrogation. He 
questioned thc effeets and usefulness of thc sensory depri- 
vation techniques complained of and challcnged the con¬ 
clusión of thc majority that thc inlormation thus ohtained 
vvould not have hecn rcvcaled had other techniques been 
employcd. Lord Gardincr was unwilling to accept thc 
possibility that Parliamcnt should makc these proccdurcs 
legal, in violation of 'International human rights slandards, 
and he concluded: 

The blamc for tliis sorry story, if blamc títere be, musí lie 
with those who, many ycars ago, dccidcd that in emer- 
geney conditions in Colonial-type situations vvc should 
abandon our legal, well-tried and hlghly succcssful vvartime 
interrogation methods and rcplacc thcm by proccdurcs 
vvhich vvere sccrct, ¡Ilegal, not morally justifiablc and alien 
to the traditions oí what I believe still to be the gieatest 
dcmocracy in the vvorld. 

Lord Gardincr’s vicvvs, rather than those of the majority, 
vvere accepted by the British governmcnt, vvhich announced 
that thc techniques of interrogation in depth such as hooding 
and exposure to constant loud noise vvould not be used in 
future as an aid to interrogation. 

About two vveeks beforc thc Compton Committcc s report 
was publishcd and thc Parker Committcc was announced, 
Amncsty International tormed an International Commission 
of Enquiry to examine the allcgations of ill-trcalment ol 
prisoners and internccs detained under the Spccial Poweis 
Act, as wcll as the conditions of imprisonment and intern- 
meiit. It dcalt primarily with those cases arising aflcr 9 
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August, 1971, in vvhich, with onc cxccption, interrogation in 
depth did not figure. The Commission, consisting of a 
Norvvcgian lavvycr, a Swcdish journalist and a Dutch doctor, 
met in Bclfast in Dcccmber, 1971; thc latest date of a 
complaint hcard by thc Commission rclatcd to men arrested 
on 18 Novcmbcr. Its report was publishcd in March 1972. 

In contras! to thc official government cnquirics, thc 
Amncsty International Commission heard cvidcncc given by 
and on behall of detainees and internccs and cx-detainccs and 
cx-intcrnees. Lvidcncc was not hcard from the governmcnt 
h o vvc ver, as members of thc sccurity Torces vvere not 
permilted to tcstify beforc an independent International 
enquiry on what was considercd to be an internal matter. The 
United Kingdom authoritics also refused togrant facilities to 
the Commission and did not accept an invitation to send an 
observer to sit with the Commission. As thcrc was no 
coopcration from the authoritics, thc Commission decided to 
concéntrate its work on investigating allcgations of ill- 
treatmcnl and to deal with cases oulsidc the terms of 
refcrcnce ol the Compton Committcc. Lvidcncc consisted of 
writtcn affidavits and medical statcmcnts, oral cvidcncc from 
thc six complainants not still detained or interned and from 
physicians who had examined ninetccn of the complainants. 
On thc basis ol tliis cvidcncc, thc Commission concluded that 
persons arrested under the Spccial Powcrs Act had been 
subjcct to brutal treatment by the sccurity forces during 
arresl and transport and that thcrc vvere cases wherc suffering 
had been inllicted on those arrested to obtain confessions or 
Information from thcm. These incidents vvere considercd to 
be in violation of Articic 3 of thc Europcan Convcntion and 
ot Article 5 ol thc Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
Four cases hcard by the Commission had also been 
investigated by the Compton Committce, and in three of 
thcm thc Commission concluded that the ill-lreatment 
constitutcd brutality, disagrecing with the findings of the 
Compton Committcc. 

On 24 March, the Home Sccrctary stated that he had sccn 
the Amncsty International report, and that the cases vvere 
being investigated by the pólice with Army coopcration. This 
investigation was subsequcntly suspended becausc all of thc 
cases dcalt with by Amncsty International vvere by then the 
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subjcct of civil procccdings vvhich had not yct bccn resolved. 

In fací, rccourse lo the civil courts seemed lo be virtually thc 
only palpable remedy available to torlure viclims in Northern 
Ireland. 

A civil action brought in thc Lurgan county court against 
tbc Chicf Constable of tbe RUC and tbe Ministry of Defcncc 
in l'ebruary 1972 resulted in an avvard ofÜ300 for wrongful 
arrest and assault. Damages vvere awarded two montbs later 
lo ninc intérneos and seven former internees who had allcgccl 
assatdt causing pbysical and mental sufíering and degradation 
after tbeir arrest in Augusl 1971. fvvo arnty prívales vvere 
each lincd J£25 in May after plcading guilty lo assaulting and 
causing actual bodily barril to tbc plaintill, who liad bccn 
arrested in January. In Oclober, a jury in Armagb found two 
marines guilty of assault and lincd them bolh £25. Otbcr 
investigalions promised or actually initiated liave bccn 
scriously hampered by the fací that thc authoritics persist in 
having thc enquiries conductcd by tbe security torces against 
vvhom thc accusations are made. 

But although victims of the allegcd mistreatment have 
bccn reluctant to cooperate with domestic enquiries, thcy 
have not fclt similarly constraincd in the case brought by 
Ireland against the United Kingdom vvhich is now befóte tbc 
European Commission of Human Rights. In Oclober 1972, 
certain parts of Ireland’s application vvere admitted lor 
further investigation, namcly those maclc in conncction with 
Anieles I, 3, 5, G and 15 of the Convention. In April 1973, 
thc Commission admitted lor lurlhcr investigation com- 
plaints brought by seven individuáis against thc United 
Kingdom govcrnmcnt of ill-trcatmcnt by security lorccs in 
Northern Ireland. Tbc Commission did not accept Great 
Britain’s contention that these cases could not be hcard 
unless and until all domestic remedies had been exhausted, 
apparently holding that an individual has thc right to bring an 
application to the international level, where he allcges that he 
himsclf is a victim of an administrative pattern ol violations 
of the Convention. Both his own treatment and the cxistcncc 
of thc pattern itsclf may be put into issue, thus providing the 
individual with perhaps thc only meaningful way of chal- 
lenging widcly-practised torture. 

The right of the individual to bring a case of this nature 
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before thc European Commission in Strasbourg also means 
that the govcrnmcnt might be more likely lo take thc 
allcgations it has been rccciving more scriously. An objcctive 
investigation from Strasbourg will provide the govcrnmcnt 
with a strong incentive lo re-assess its own investigative 
procedurcs. In a situation of this typc it is impractical to 
believe that proscculions, on an individual basis, of those 
rcsponsible for ill-trcating prisoners can themselves have a 
great effcct on the ccssation of such practiccs. Strong 
pressure from above should be capablc of forcing the lower 
levéis of thc command structure into line. 

It is fclt by many in Northern Ireland that this high-lcvcl 
pressure lo stop torture and brutality is absent and that the 
report of the Compton Committce and thc reasoning behind 
thc majority repon of the Parker Committce provide 
cvidcncc to supporl this bclicf and to supporl the conviction 
that a domestic remedy is not available against vvidespread 
violation of thc right not to be tortured. 
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The natura of the evidcncc 

One of the ironies infieran in any sludy sueh as tliis is that 
the availability of information is likely lo be limited in 
precisely lliose colín tries vvhcre abuses of human riglits in 
general and of the freedom from torture in particular are 
mosl likely to occur. Morcovcr, in a number of States wherc 
allegations of torture llave been found to be substanliated, 
tlic official co-operation received dttring Amnesty Inter- 
nalional’s investigalions was precisely the factor that enablcd 
the organisation to draw the serious conclusions it did. Al the 
same time it is unden’iable that there are a number ol 
countries which are believed to practise torture on a large 
seale as an adminislrative policv bul l'rom which no salis- 
factory corroboralive information can be obtained. Yet 
Amnesty International must draw altention lo torture when 
it docs obtain valid and substantial information, even if by 
doing so it may give an unbalanced view of the practice of 
torture in the world as a whole. Thus the statcment that onc 
eountry practises torture bears no relalion to tlic prescncc or 
absence of aceusations made against other countries. To 
criticise one govermnent is not to praise another about which 
Amnesty International has no inlormation. 

In most of the bricf summaries that follow, somc comment 
has been made about the quality and quantity of information 
availablc on torture as vvcll as on political delention in each 
eountry. It harclly necds to be said that scveral biases al'fect 
the availability of information. In most of the world only the 
l'amous or tlic wealthy are likely to be able to l'ocus 
inlernational altention on their plight once thcy are 
imprisoned and ill-trcated. Only the educaled — and spccifi- 
cally the Europcan educaled — are likely to know that an 
organisation sueh as Amnesty International exists and wishes 
to allcviale their siluation. Most importan!, since the pro- 
llibition of torture itsclf springs from a Kuropean conccption 
of human riglits, viclims from other cultures may not have a 
realistic view of the amount of public indignation their plight 
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could arouse. The incarccration of govcrnmcnt ministers, of 
poets and musicians, of ¡ntcrnationally rcspccted professors 
or physicians will be noticcd by others tlian their familics. 
Approachcs will be made on their bchalf to the press, to 
international organisalions, to Amnesty International. If the 
rcsponsiblc govcrnment is at all sensitive to foreign opinión, 
it is possible that the torture of that particular victim will 
stop. Bul what of the student, the taxi driver, the worker or 
the farmer? Kven if their existcncc sliould be known lo the 
outsidc world, perhaps the regime that tortures them is 
immunc to foreign economic or political pressurc and can see 
no gain in stopping a practice which contributes to its 
maintenancc of power. 

O i ven that Amnesty Intcrnational’s information may 
represent only a small part of the practico of torture, it is 
nonc the lcss confronted with the task of evaluating the 
evidcncc it does receive. The first judgmcnt to be made in 
reaching a conclusión about the reliability of an allcgalion 
involves an examination of the sotircc. 

The most confidently acccptcd evidcncc is that which has 
been studied in a tribunal that provides impartial judges and 
an adversary proccdurc. In the Grcek case beforc the 
Europcan Human Rights Commission, lawycrs on both sidos 
argued their cases, testimony vvas hcard by torture victims 
and govcrnmcnt witnesses, and accused torturers wcrc con¬ 
fronted with their victims. After mtuiy months the Commis¬ 
sion concludcd that torture liad been inflictcd as an 
administrativo practice in Grcccc. It sliould be addcd that the 
conlroiitalion betvvcen tlic torturers and their victims, in an 
international court, was an event unique in the history of the 
world. 

Allegations of torture by British troops in Northern 
Ireland led to the establishment of tlic Compton Commission 
which concludcd that the techniqucs complaincd of had 
indecd been used and officially condoncd, bul that thcy 
constitutcd ‘physical ill-lrcatmcnt’ ratlicr than ‘physical 
brutality’. Hovvevcr, only one of the 144 witnesses from 
vvhom oral evidcncc was taken was a complainant, and thus 
the invesligativc proccdurc, although quasi-judicial, cannot 
quite be compared with the Europcan Commission’s treat- 
mcnl of the Grcek case. In contras! to the govcrnmcnt- 
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prominently, as do such States as Morueco, Tunisia, 
Camcroun, and, in Tanzania, Zanzíbar. Hiere are inslanccs of 
torture being used not as a means of interrogalion, but as a 
punishment t'or political prisoners, or as an instrumenl to 
suppress dissent on thc part ol political or religious minor- 
itics. In this role, torture has becn used against political 
prisoners in Togo, against Jchovah’s VVitncsscs in Malawi, and 
against students in Ethiopia, to ñame but a fcvv cxamplcs. In 
extreme circumstances, such as those prevailing in Ugancla at 
this moment, torture appears to be a sadistic accompanimcnt 
to the nuirder oí thc politically suspect. Another clisturbing 
devclopment, both in vvhitc- and black-rulcd States, is thc 
incrcasing use ol torture nol only in political cases, but also 
against common lavv offenders. Reports that elcctroshock has 
bcen used in South Alfica and Sencgal against persons 
suspcctcd of criminal offenccs are cchocd by happcnings in 
the Central African Rcpublic and Ghana, where incontrovert¬ 
ible cyc-witncss reports have conlirmed that tortuic (somc- 
times up to thc point of death) had becn used against 
suspcctcd or convicted thieves and other crimináis. Amnesty 
does not wish to suggcst that thc States cited in the following 
pages are the only ones vvhich have cmploycd torture over 
the last decade — cvidcncc that torture exists has come also 
from other countries, among thcm Mali, Sencgal, Lcsotho, 
Guinea, Zairc, Gabon, and Mauritania. But wc give Itere a 
selection of thc accounts which have rcachcd us over the past 
decade, and vvhich wc have bcen able, vvithin rcasonablc 
limits, to substantiatc. The readiness of, govcrnmcnts in 
Africa to resort to torture, and the proliferation of such 
sophisticatcd methods as elcctroshock, is an indication that 
there are at the moment lew States in Africa, whether 
‘independent’ or ruled by ethnic minorities or colonial powers, 
where torture has not becn used over the past decade against 
internal political dissidents or supprcsscd racial or religious 
groups and few, il any, which are willing to investígate such 
practices. (The Portugucse colonics in Africa are dealt with in 
the European section of the Report under Portugal.) 

Burundi 

The chronic conflict bctwccn thc Iutsi tribe, who form thc 
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ruling minorily in Burundi, and the majority Ilutu pcoplc, 
who comprisc 85 per cent ol thc population, has given risc 
since 1964 to numerous allegations of thc use of torture. In 
somc instanccs these have bcen conncctcd with thc vicious 
inter-tribal fighting which took place periodically throughout 
thc last decade, most notably in 1965, 1972, and the spring 
of 1973. In thc last instancc there wcrc reports of Tutsi 
soldiers and members oí the 'Jeunesse Revolutionnaire’ (thc 
youth wing ol thc ruling Uprona Party) killing and torluring 
Hulu, including women and children. Torture is also reported 
to have becn used beforc a political trial in late 1969, when a 
number of prominent Hulu personalilies, both military and 
civil, wcrc arreslcd and cbarged with plotting to overthrow 
the regime ol the Iutsi President, Colonel Michel Micombero. 
One ol the accused, Cyprian Henehene, a l’ormcr Minisler of 
Health, died in detention vvhile awailing trial. Burundi 
students in Europc claimed that be died as a result of 
physical tortures, including clecroshock, llogging, and 
exposure of the eyes lo powerful lights. The Burundi 
governmcnt claimed that he had died of a heart attack. In thc 
light of recurring reports of the torture and massacre of Hutu 
by Tutsi, and thc govcrnmcnt’s l'ailurc to investígate these 
allegations, it would a appear that torture, as an instrumenl 
ol ethnic supprcssion, has bcen widcly used in Burundi since 
ils indepcndence. 

Camcroun 

Since 1966 the ruling party in Cameroun, the Union 
Nationalc Camerounaise (UNC), has struggled to consolídate 
its hold on powcr in thc face of guerrilla activity on the part 
of thc banned opposition party, thc Union des Populations 
de Camcroun (UPC). Administrativo internment carnps have 
bcen establishcd in Mantoum, Tcollitc, Lomic, Yoko, and 
Tignerc. In spite of governmcnt action, the UPC has 
continucd clandestino and often violent opposition to thc 
UNC since beforc indepcndence, drawing most of its support 
from ethnic groups in thc Southern part of thc country. 
Allegations of torture ol UPC members and supporters have 
appearcd in the ¡nternalional press. This was espccially the 
case at thc end of lf)70, when Erncst Ouandic, the UPC 
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leader, the Román Catholic Bishop Ildongmo of Nkong- 
samba, and over 100 allegcd UPC supportcrs werc brought to 
trial. Ouandic claimcd that he had been subjeeled to torture 
in order to cxtract statcmcnts from him, the bishop vvas said 
to have been induced to sign statcmcnts by being shown the 
‘torture room’ at the headquarters o! tlie secrel pólice, and it 
vvas reported that vvomen had been tortured to ‘confcss’ that 
they had slcpt vvith the bishop; thcy relractcd their statc- 
ments in court. The agents accused ol' carrying out these 
tortures vvere members of the Service de Documcntation 
(SEDOC), Cameroun’s political pólice. Renevvcd allegalions 
of physical torture vvere published in the Frcnch press in the 
spring ol 1972, coupled vvith descriptions oí ill-treatment and 
poor prison condilions. These vvere denied by Cameroun 
oflicials, but similar allegalions vvere once again made in the 
press in September of the same ycar. This time the torturers 
were said to be soldiers from northern Cameroun, and the 
methods involved ineluded suspensión by the arms, electro- 
shock, and beating. The Cameroun government had not 
investigated these allegalions of torture ñor prohibited its 
p rae ti ce. 

Ethiopia 

Emperor Haile Selassic, Africa’s eider statesman, continúes to 
rule Ethiopia as he has done continuously since 1941,vvhcnhc 
rcturned from exile alter the liberation of bis counlry Irom 
Italian occupation. His government laces unrest from a 
number of directions - the insurgent Eritrean Liberation 
Fronl continúes a guerrilla struggle for the scccssion of the 
northern province ol Eritrca from the rcst ol Ethiopia, 
student unrest has been rile, and there has been sporadic 
discontcnt amongst ethnic groups vvho resent the domination 
of Iithiopian political lile by the Amhara people. The 
Eritrean struggle has led to largc-scalc dctcntions of civilians 
and reports of atrocities by Ethiopian troops against non- 
combatants in the arca of armed struggle. The student unrest 
and ethnic discontcnt have led to chargcs of torture being 
made against the Ethiopian authoritics, Ihc fiist such icports 
to rcach Amncsty from prívate sourccs dale from 1967, vvhen 
scveral leaders oí the Mecha and I ulema Association, un 
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ethnic organisation of the Galla tribe, vvere arresled and tried 
on chargcs of plolting to ovcrthrovv the government. It vvas 
allegcd that somc of the accused in this trial vvere extcnsivcly 
tortured by the Ethiopian pólice over a period ofsix months 
in order to cxtract from them confessions to be used in 
court. The tortures allegcd ineluded beatings, deprivation of 
slcep and food, and suspensión from a rod. Subsequent to 
this torture scveral vvitncsscs rctracted in court vvhat thcy 
claimcd to be statcmcnts extorted under duress. Follovving 
the sentcncing of the accused, ill-treatment reportediy 
continucd during their confinement to prison in Addis 
Ababa. The General Secrctary of the Association, Haile 
Mariam Cemada, died in prison in 1969. His colleagues in the 
Association claim that he died as a result of torture, and vvas 
paralysed and bedridden for two years before his dcath. The 
Ethiopian authoritics State that he died of ‘natural causes’. 
More recent allcgations oí torture by tile Ethiopian pólice 
vvere reported by a rcliable sourcc soon after the arrest in 
Fcbruary 1972 of a large number of students follovving 
disturbanccs at Haile Selassic 1 Univcrsity in the capital. 
First-hand reports werc given of students vvho claimcd to 
have been beatcn by the pólice, and unverified descriptions 
of torture by clcctroshock and by the reléase of CS gas into 
windovvless cclls vvere reported. The government has not 
apparcntly investigated these allcgations of torture, which are 
in dircct contradiction to Articlc 57 of the Ethiopian 
conslilution, which provides that ‘No onc shall be subjcctcd 
to cruel and inhuman punishment’. 

Ghana 

Ghana vvas onc of the earlicst African States to achieve 
indepcndcnce foliowing the period of colonial rule, cele- 
brating its freedom from British administration in 1957. In 
1966 its first president, Kwamc Nkrumah, vvas overthrovvn 
by a military coup which installcd in povver civilian rule thrce 
years later. I hc Progress Party regime then introduced lasted 
a scant twcnty-scven months bcTorc it was in its turn 
overthrovvn by the military led by Colonel I.K. Achcampong 
in January 1972. A military National Rcdemption Council 
now rules Ghana by decree. 
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At the vcry bcginning of Nkrumah’s prcsiclcncy, ¡i numbcr 
of political partios wcrc banncd, and in 1964 Ghana bccamc a 
onc-party statc. A Prevcnlivc Dctcntion Act promulgatcd 
only a ycar aftcr indcpcndcncc allowcd dctcntion without 
trial Cor l'ivc ycars and was uscd against opponcnts of thc 
Nkrumah regime. Early in Amnesty Intcrnational’s cxistencc, 
cvidcncc of torture carne out of a numbcr of dctcntion 
centres wherc large numbers of political dctainccs vverc held 
without charge or trial. Exiled political groups elaimed that 
Mr Obctsebi-Lamptcy died as a rcsult of tortures in 1962. A 
letter lrom a group of prisoners to Mr VVilson, then the Prime 
Ministcr of Great Britain, was transmitted to exiled United 
Party members in 1965; it allegad that scveral of their 
numbcr had been torturad over a period of l'ivc to six months 
in the ‘spccial block’ of Nsawam Prison, and that onc of 
thcm, Dr J.B. Danquah, had died aftcr having been detained 
títere for about a ycar. During the stunmer of 1972, Amnesty 
International again bagan lo reccive allcgations that torture 
was being usad in Ghana. 

In July Amnesty reccivcd reports from prívate sourccs that 
several persons arrested in the middle of that month in 
connection with an allegad plot to overthrow the National 
Redemption Council had been beaten during interrogation. 
One such person, Ambrose da Rocha, died in myslcrious 
circumstanccs shortly aftcr his arrest. VVhcn nine persons 
were brought to trial on chargcs of subversión in September 
1972, a numbcr of the accused complaincd in court of having 
been strippcd, insultad, and beaten by army personnel during 
the course of interrogation in order to make thcm sign falso 
statcments. Onc defendant accused a member of the National 
Redemption Council of participating in the beatings and 
showed the court scars he elaimed were the residís ol torture. 
These cases wcrc widcly reported in the Ghanaian press. 
Amnesty International requested a govcrnment enquiry into 
these allcgations, but reccivcd no reply. 

During 1972 Amnesty International also reccivcd reports 
from sources in Ghana that army personnel wcrc cnforcing 
military ‘drill’ (cxerciscs, carrying of heavy stones, etc.) on 
civil servants vvho arrived late at their ollices and on other 
civilians. This brutalisation allcgcdly extended to somc of 
those civilians held under the Prcventive Custody Decrcc 
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(over 1,300 were detained immcdiately al'ter the coup of 13 
January 1972). One delainec who died in hospital at Sunyani 
ts allcgcd to have been ‘shaved’ with a broken bottlc and 
lorccd to carry heavy stones. Torture has also been used as a 
deterrent to crimc in the case of pctly crimináis and, again, it 
¡s the Ghanaian army which luis been rcsponsiblc for its 
infliction. In Dccembcr 1972 a reliablc eye-witness account 
rcachcd Amnesty dcscribing how a suspcctcd thief had been 
beaten, vvhippcd, and burned with cigarcttcs by three soldiers 
under the command of a corporal. The informant said that 
c.ght men had been thus ‘drillcd’ that day, and that in 
another town a man had died and five had been hospitalised 
as a rcsult of similar torture. He was told that others had died 
in the villagc wherc he witncsscd the ‘drilling’. Amnesty 
International knows of no attcmpt by the Ghanian govern- 
ment to investígate such allcgations or prohibit this practice. 

Malawi 

Under the rule ol its Life President, Dr Hastings Banda, 
Malawi has been the sourcc of numerous reports of ill-trcat- 
ment and torture of political dctainccs and religious dis- 
sidcnts. In the mam, the motive behind the use of torture in 
Malawi sccms to be the intimidation of political prisoners and 
the terrorising ol religious dissenters rather than the more 
usual motive of cxtracting information. In most instances 
the ageney involvcd in inflicting the tortures seems to have 
been the Malawi Young Pionccrs, the youth wing of the 
Malawi Congress Party (MCP). In 1965 Amnesty received 
eye-witness accounts of severe beatings administered to 
political dctainccs in Dzeleka, the largest detention centre in 
Malawi, which is now thought to hold over one thousand 
persons detained under the Public Security Act of 1965. 
Between 1965 and 1968, Amnesty records show that at least 
seven dctainccs died as a rcsult of this treatment, for which 
the Young Pionccrs were largely responsible. 

The Young Pionccrs have also been active in harassing the 
Jehovah’s YVitncsscs, who have angered the MCP by their 
refusal to purchase party cards, this being against their 
religious convictions. According to first-hand accounts and 
reports in the intemational press, the Young Pioneers took a 
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lcading role in the persccution of thc Jchovah’s Witncsscs in 
1967 and again in 1972. The role of thc Young Pioncers in 
this respcct is explained in parí bv amendments to thc Young 
Pioneer Act vvhich vvere introduced in 1965. Thcsc amend- 
iTicnts provide that no policeman can arrest a Young Pioneer 
wilhout Consulting the local Young Pioneer District Com- 
mander, ñor can a policeman reléase a person vvho has becn 
Mawfully arrcstccl’ by a Young Pioneer vvithout a similar 
cónsultation. Well-substantiatcd reports indícate that both in 
1967 and in 1972 thc Young Pioncers and their supportcrs 
inllicted torture on thc Jchovah’s Witncsscs in thc form of 
rape, beatings, shaving with broken bottles, and burning. In 
the autumn of 1972 thcsc persccutions causcd a number of 
dcaths and thc migration of somc 21,000 Jehovah’s Witncsscs 
to Zumbía, vvherc sevcral hundred died in ati ¡nadequate 
refugee eamp. The harrassing of the sect appcars to have the 
support of thc MCP and government officials, who therefore 
must be regarded as giving at least lacit assent to thc tortures 
and atrocities inllicted on thc sect’s members. 

Morocco 

The past decade of Morocco’s history has becn marked by a 
steady deterioration in the rclationship belween the 
monarchy ol King Hassan II and thc major opposition 
political parties, the Istiqlal, and, espccially, thc socialist 
Union Nationalc des Forces Populaircs (UNI'P). Ibis deter¬ 
ioration has becn charactcriscd by persislcnt demands for 
constitutional, social and economic rclorms on thc part of 
thc UNFP, and un alternating policy of apparent conciliation 
and repression on thc part ol the King. lhc dccadc is 
punctuated by a series of mass arresIs and triáis ol UNFP 
members and other left-vving elements, frcqucntly on chargcs 
of plotting armed subversión against thc State. From the 
accumulatcd evidencc, vvhich takes the lorm of personal 
affidavits, statements beforc courts ol lavv, medical ccrtili- 
catcs, and allegations by opposition groups, therc is liltle 
doubt that the use of torture has rcached the level ol 
establishcd administrative practice in Morocco. Most reports 
of torture sharc certain characteristics: the tcchniqucs used 
were primarily physical and they vvere in the main cmploycd 
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to extraet Information about suspected anti-government 
v 'es and to lorce dctainces to sign falsc confessions for 
use m political triáis. The agencies rcsponsible for inllicting 
this torture appear to have becn elements of thc Morrean 
pólice particularly thc Service Urbain de la Pólice Judiciairc 
and the Corps Mobilc d’Intcrvention; the torture has oltcn 
takcn place m pol.ee commissariats, particularly in Rabal 
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and March and torturcd ovcr a pcriod of lwo vvccks ¡n Dar El 
Mokri near Rabal. A second group of eleven, arrested at thc 
same time, vvas takcn to thc Casablanca station ot tbc Corps 
Mobilc d’Intcrvcntion and torturcd during ti two-vvcck 
pcriod. At thc end of tbe year, Amncsty rcccived a 
hand-writtcn letter and a typed signed statement from thc 
sister of Abraham Scrfaty, Evclync, who stated that her 
brother had hccn torturcd injanuary 1972, and dccribcd in 
detafl her own cxperienccs vvhile she vvas detained from 26 
Septemher to 4 Octobcr 1972 in thc Commissariat of Rabat 
and vvas torturcd hy thc pólice for information about her 
brother. Two medical certificatcs dcscrihing her rcsulting 
injuries accompanicd thc letter. In spite of thc numerous 
allegations of torture that have bcen made ¡tnd supportcd by 
documcntary evidcncc - of vvhich cxamplcs have heen shown 
above - thc Moroccan authorities appcar to have takcn no 
steps to investigate or prohibit thc practicc ol torture. 

Rhoclesia 

Amncsty International has rcccived a number of torture 
allegations from Rhodcsia. More reccntly, thc United Nations 
Commission on Human Rights Ad Hoc Group ol Experts 
have publishcd allegations of torture in Rhoclesia as part of a 
report on questions rclating to human rights in Southern 
Africa. 

The political, legal and social conditions vvhich made 
torture possible in thc period immccliately preccding the 
Unilateral Dcclaration of Indepcndence (UDI) by Mr Ian 
Smith’s govcrnmcnt in November 1965, hav? not changed lor 
the better. Although actual reports ol torture have decreased 
since UDI, thc present crisis in Rhodcsia, with sccurity torces 
attempting to stamp out guerilla activily in various parts of 
the country, has given rise to rencwcd allegations that harsh 
and brutal methods have been used to extract Information 
from civilians concerning thc whereabouts of guerillas. 

The first in a series of vvidespread torture allegations 
rclating to Rhodcsia occurrcd around August and Scptember 
of 1963. This vvas at a time when the political situation vvas 
deteriorating as nationalist movements opposed to white 
minority rule vvere gaining strength. Physicians’ reports of a 
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number of cases of persons who had been arrested confirmed 
the victims dcscnptions oí torture thcy had suITcrcd at the 
hands ol both African and Europcan pólice. 

In 1 964 there vvas an increase in the number of allegations 
of ímpropcr pólice conduct. Maltreatmcnt vvas being used to 
torce dctainccs to makc statements. On 6 August, the 
Minister ol Lavv and Order stated that 33 cases had bcen 
cited by the press in thc first six months of thc year He 
contended, hovvevcr, that in subsequent investigations’ the 
acensations against the pólice had been rejectcd Yet threc 
poheemen vvere convicted ofassault against their prisoners in 
964 Early thc following year Alcxandcr Mashawira was 
ound dead m Salisbury’s central pólice station after having 
icen detained lor live days lor interrogation by the sabotage 
seclion. He had evidcntly been torturcd in a deserted buikling 
nme mdes from Salisbury. In February and March of thc 
same year cight Africans vvere acquittcd bccause the court 
re I used to acccpt their confessions in vievv of thc circum- 
stanccs m vvhich thc confessions werc probably obtained 
Although this court decisión and thc occasional prosccution 
of poheemen werc indications that the governjmcnt of 
Southern Rhodcsia vvas scnsitivc to the accusations of 
torture, the general official slovvness to investígate such 
chargcs, couplcd with reports that complainants have bcen 
re-detained and torturcd to vvithdravv their allegations 
indícate that torture vvas not simply thc cxcessive act of á 
lew sadistic policcmen, but vvas alrcady by 1965 a practice 
that received tacit official approval. 

Two cases reponed since UDI exemplify the cióse 
cooperation bctween the pólice of Rhodesia and South 
Africa. On 2 January 1968, a South Alrican Asian tcachcr, 
Desmond Francis, vvas arrested in Rhodcsia at Victoria Falls. 
His al I ida vi t States that he was transferred to the Bulavvayo 
Central Pólice Station. Alter scveral days’ detention, he vvas 
torturcd ovcr a period of a vveck, in the Public Works 
Department Workshops, by a member of thc Rhodcsian 
Sccurity Pólice, Pctcr Watcrmeyer, who questioned him 
about the Afncan National Congrcss. Francis vvas deponed to 
South Africa on 18 January vvhcre he vvas again torturcd and 
was m solitary confinement for over a year (see section on 
South Africa). Benjamín Ramtose vvas tried in Pretoria in 
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1970, for olfenccs unclcr thc 'Ierrorism Act. He elaimed that 
he had been kidnupped from Botswana by Rhodcsian troops. 
After four days of dctcntion and torture, two South Alrican 
pólice arrived and participatcd in thc torture. He was later 
takcn to Pretoria. 

The most recent spccific allcgation of torture which has 
come to Amncsty’s notice was thal of Nimrod Alick 
Khumalo, who died on 30JuIy 1971, just after being released 
[rom Gray’s Prison in Bulawayo. The circumstanccs oí his 
death are not clcar, bul there were strong allegations Irom 
persons who liad seen him in detention that he had been 
tortured. The authoritics elaimed that he had died ot 
meningitis. 

South Africa 

Pólice brutality has long been a icaturc ol South Africa, 
where discriminatory policies and laws give risc to continua 
unrest within thc underprivileged communitics. Howcvcr, 
allegations of torture have been more widcly documcntcd 
since thc introduction of strict and lar-reaching security laws 
by thc Nationalist government after it carne into power in 
1948 Thcse laws were passed mainly to deal with Alrican 
political opposition. Thcy inlroduced preventive dctcntion, 
incrcased thc policc’s powcrs over political suspeets to a 
point where the security pólice can liold virtually anyonc lor 
as long as thcy felt nccessary, until he had ‘satisfactorily 
rcplicd lo all questions . . . or (until) no usctul purpose will 
be served by his further detention . . .’ (Scction 6 ol thc 

Terrorism Act, 1967). . . . 

Por thc last decade Amnesty International has rcceivecl a 
great deal of cvidencc that torture is an administrativo 
practico in South Africa. Affidavits, eye-witncss accounts and 
ncwspapcr reports show that torture and maltrcatmcnt have 
been used as parí of the interrogation proccss. In 1964, 
concerned at the cvidencc in South African courts that 
prisoners were lrcquently tortured to obtain confessions or 
to elicit information from thcm impheating others, the 
United Nations Special Committce on Apartheid called lor an 
international enquiry to investígate the ill-trcatment ol 
prisoners in South Alrica. 
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Altcr a great deal oí rcsearch thc UN collcctcd sufficicnt 
cvidencc to affirm that torture was used systcmatically in 
South Allica. In 1968 thc General Assembly passed a 
resolution condcmning ‘any and every practico of torture, 
inhuman and degrading trcalmcnt oí dctainccs in South 
Alrican prisons and in South African custody during inter¬ 
rogation and detention . . .’ 

Ironically, allegations of torture began to incrcase around 
this period. A ycar carlier the South Alrican government had 
passed the lerrorism Act, Scction 6 ol which provided lor 
detention for an indeíinitc period, without acccss to a lawyer 
or thc dctainccs lamily. The South Alrican Security Service 
is vvell respeeled all over thc World as one of thc most 
cflicient intelligencc systems with vast financial resources at 
its disposal; it is noted for its quick action on any sign of 
anti-apartheid activity within the country and has a reputa- 
tion foi anticipating thc actions of political activists and 
dissidents. Thus for instance when Desmond Francis, a young 
South Alrican teacher oí Asian origin who was living in 
Zambia, crosscd the Zambian border into Rhodcsia one 
altcrnoon in January 1968 to book an air passage lo South 
Africa for his mother, he was detained by the Rhodcsian 
pólice who subscquently handed nim over to the South 
Alrican security pólice. Francis later signed an affidavit giving 
an account of the treatment which he rcceivcd at thc hands 
oí the security pólice whilc in dctcntion for more than 400 
days. Francis was deponed to South Africa on 18 January 
1968. He was driven to Bcit bridge on the South African/ 
Rhodesian border by a young security policeman of 
Afrikaner extraction, who apparcntly had been his torturer 
during thc few days that he spent in thc custody of thc 
Rhodesian pólice. 

At Messina, a little town in thc Provincc of the Transvaal 
he was handed over to a Major Swancpocl (now Brigadier 
Swanepoel), who accompanied him to the security pólice 
hcadquarters in Compol Buildings, Pretoria. Francis said he 
was subjected to various íorms oí torture and physical 
assaults during the next four rnonths whilc a statcmcnt was 
being cxtractcd from him. All through this period he suffered 
a great deal ol pain, and blcd internally. Finally, he was made 
to sign a statcmcnt whilc his hcad was covercd with a canvas 
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bag. He was tlien told that lie would give cvidcnce al a irial of 
persons *who werc unknown to him’. A year aflcr his arrest, 
he was driven to Pietcrmarit/.burg lo appear as a vvitncss at 
thc triáis. Howcvcr, instead of giving cvidcnce lie told thc 
judge that he had becn tortured. The judge rcplicd that his 
expericnces at thc hands of thc pólice during his 427 days of 
detention wcre not thc concern of thc court. 

A great deal of documcntcd torture relates to political 
cases; black peoplc for obvious rcasons pose a greater 
political thrcat to thc Nationalist policies, and thcrelore are 
more likcly to be arrested for thc more scrious political 
offcnccs. Also, traditional altitudes among thc South Afnean 
pólice play an important parí in tlicir treatment of those in 
custody. For this rcason most of thc allegations of torture 
have come l'rom thc so-called ‘non-whitc’ prisoners. Howcvcr, 
as while political dissidents incrcascd, torture was used on 
this scction of thc community to gct confcssions. A Report 
of thc UN Spccial Commiucc on Apartheid, 1973 - on the 
torture and maltreatmcnt of political prisoners in South 
Africa — States: The growing impunity of thc Spccial Branch is 
reflccted in thc fact that while only Africans and other 
non-whites wcre subjected to physical assaults in 1963, whitc 
men have also becn assaulted since July 1964 . . Howcvcr, 
cxccpt for two knovvn cases, tliere has gcnerally becn 
restraint as lar as whitc women wcre concerned, but both 
‘non-whitc’ men and women have becn subjected to brutal- 

A lcsser known facel ol pólice brutality in South Ahica is 
thc torture of common law offenders. It is gcnerally 
supposcd that thc detention elauses under thc Security Laws 
are only used for political cases, but in lact suspcctcd 
criminal offenders have becn held and interrogated under thc 
180 days detention clause of thc Criminal Procedurc Act. 
Many triáis of ‘non-whitc' crimináis involving morder and 
robbery are usually accompanied by allegations ol torture. 
The allegations are used as a major issuc in contcsting thc 
admissibility of ‘confcssions’ made to thc pólice, or even to 
magistrates aflcr interrogalion. In Novembcr 1971, damages 
of 115,000 wcre awarded ag'ainst thc South Alrican pólice 
following an action by MrTcmba Mki/.c, who was takcn into 
pólice custody, evidently in connection with criminal 
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charges. Tcmba Mkizc allegcd that he had becn tortured by 
two policemcn during Fcbruary 1971, who gave him elcctric 
shocks from a hand generator while he was suspended Irom a 
broomstick hanging bctwcen two picccs of furniture. 

The techniqucs mentioned by a UN report of 1973 on the 
maltreatmcnt and torture of prisoners in South Africa, as 
well as in information that has come directly to Amncsty 
International, cncompass both physical and psychological 
techniqucs, including long periods of solitary confincmcnt as 
well as more subtic methods aimed more at the mind than 
the body. But clearly physical brutality is still the most 
important fcaturc of South African torture proeedures. 
Allegations have bcen made that there is an appliance for 
administering elcctric shock torture in almost cvcry pólice 
station in South Alrica, but the uniformity of thc methods 
even in small local pólice stations, and thc fact that somc 
interrogators scem to travcl from one centre to another, led 
thc UN investigators to suggest that thc pólice musí reccivc 
somc training in the use of torture: 

I he conclusión is inescapable that cruclty against 
opponenls of apartheid is thc application of a delibérate 
and ccntrally diVected policy, and that torture by the 
Security pólice is condoned, if not actually encouraged, by 
thc Government. Allegations of similar tortures have been 
made from so many centres and have involved so many 
local officcrs - in addition to certain interrogators who 
travcl from Pretoria to other arcas - that there is reason to 
be lie ve that Security Branch officcrs have becn trained in 
these methods. (h'laltreatment and Porture of Prisoners in 
South Africa , Report of the Spccial Committcc on 
Apartheid, New York, 1973, pp. 10, 25). 

The ñames of a number of security pólice officcrs crop up 
again and again in connection with allegations of torture. The 
ñame ol one man in particular appears repeatcdly in thc 
accusations of a decade: Iheunis Jacobus Swancpocl. Swane- 
poel rose from thc position of Licutcnant in 1962 to that of 
Brigadier in 1969, and was simultaneously appoinled Chic! 
Interrogator of the Security Branch of the pólice. 

At least 20 dcaths in political detention betwecn thc years 
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1962 and 1971 are believed to have rcsulted from torture and 
maltrcatment by the pólice. Inquests wcre held into many of 
thcm, but in nonc oí tbcm vvere the pólice held to bear any 
responsibility. The government lias resisted suggcstions that it 
should hold impartial inquines into allegations of torture, 
and dcath in detention. The case ol Alimed limol, a school 
teacher vvho i'cll to bis death from the tcnth floor of a 
window of the security pólice headquarters in Jan Vorstcr 
Square, Johanncsburg, in October 1971, is a case in point. 
Therc wcre public calis l'or the government to appoint a full 
judicial inquiry. The Prime Ministcr, Mrjan Vorster, said he 
savv no reason l'or this sincc therc would be an inquest. Somc 
ncwspapcrs questioned pólice assertions that 1 imol liad 
committed suicide. They pointed out that a similar death 
had occurred seven years carlicr — vvhcn Suliman Salojcc, a 
32-ycar-old attorney’s clerk, had fallen from a window while 
being interrogated by the pólice. Ihe pólice had given 
assurances that tlicy would take immediate steps to ensurc 
that a similar incident would not occur. Ihe press insisted 
that the room from which Alimcd I imol had fallen had 
heavily barred Windows, and the wholc section had becn 
claimed to be cscape-proof. 

Lawyers, doctors and churchmcn have spoken out agamst 
pólice brutality, and have publiciscd cases with which they 
have bcen familiar. Therc is also clearly an independent 
opinión within the judiciary, shown by the couragcous stand 
takcn by somc members in the tace of. government disap- 
proval. Howcver, gencrally speaking, the South African 
judiciary gives the impression ol being cstablishmcnt minded 
and inclined to favour the views of the pólice rather than the 
rights of the individual. The government itself has shown 
littlc interest in controlling the use of physical brutality in its 
pólice stations and prisons, ñor has it thought it neccssary to 
change the legislative conditions that makc torture possiblc. 
Individual sénior members of the government have made 
statcments which sccm to indícate that the government 
refuse to believe that torture and maltrcatment exist as part 
of pólice interrogation methods. The South African authori- 
ties have tacitly admitted somc torture cases where these 
werc proved in court; the attitudc howcver has been that 
these werc isolated cases of a lew unethical individuáis. 
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Rccently therc has becn a noticcablc move on the part of the 
government and its institutions to rcply in detail to all the 
allegations of torture and maltrcatment; but the fací is that 
pólice repression is built into the South African system, and the 
detention clauses mcrely add to the extensivo powcrs that the 
pólice alrcady have over a grcat scction of the population. 

Namibia 

Namibia, a United Nations Trust Territory, has been ruled by 
South Africa sincc tiic end of First World War. Namibia’s 
pólice are therefore integrated with those of South Africa 
and cssentially allegations of torture of Namibian prisoners 
have been made against the South African pólice. 

Ihe lirst group of documcnted allegations relates to the 
years bctween 1962 and 1969 when many suspcctcd 
guerrillas and collaborators wcre arrested by the pólice who 
werc trying to root out nationalist elements. Many of these 
wcre detained under the security laws and 37 werc sub- 
scqucntly tried under the Terrorism Act in Pretoria in 1967. 
The first of these allegations was made in court when one of 
the accused, Joscph Halao Shityuwctc, applicd to the judge 
to produce a detained man, Gabriel Mbindi, to give evidcnce 
about assault allegations. The judge directed that steps should 
be takcn to prolect Mr Mbindi from assaults by the pólice 
and the hearing of Shityuvvete was fixcd for 20 Fcbruary 
1968. But then it was announced that, after 8V4 months in 
custody, Mr Mbindi had been relcased and takcn back to 
Namibia. The pólice had paid him R3,000 as an out of court 
scttlcmcnt. Mbindi’s case was thus never heard in court. 

In an appeal to the United Nations on behalf of 10 
Namibian detainees, thrcc years later, a South African lawyer 
living in exile, Joel Carlson, rcvcaled that he had obtained 
aflidavits from 27 ol the 37 accused in the 1968 trial about 
allegcd torture inflictcd on them by the security pólice 
during interrogation. One man did not live through the trial 
and was alleged to have died of injuries inflictcd while he 
was being interrogated. 

A trickle of information on torture continued to reach 
Amnesty in the late 1960s but suddcnly in 1972 reports 
indicated that large scale pólice repression was taking place in 
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Ovamboland in thc northern portion of Namibia. A fcw 
months carlicr, about 3,000 migrant vvorkcrs had takcn part 
in a nationwidc strikc and vvcrc rcpatriatcd homc to 
Ovamboland by thc adminislration. A statc of emcrgcncy was 
declarcd in thc arca and hundrcds ol pcoplc wcrc arrcstcd. 
Amnesty lcarnt from a number ol' sourccs that thc dctainccs 
had been maltrcatcd by thc pólice and subjcctcd to vanous 
forms of torture including physical assaults, clcctric shock 
and soliRiry conl'incmcnt. One ol tírese was an Anghean 
priest, Olavi Nailenge, who was allcgeclly tortured to clicit 
information from him about thc activities ol thc Anghean 
and Lutheran churches. 

Reports of recent torture reccivcd Irom Namibia nave 
gencrally been sccond-hand because of the fear of reprisals if 
complaints wcrc registered by thc victims thcmsclvcs or even 
by their families. Frequcntly cases are dcscribed in great 
detail, but ñames are not given. Amnesty International 
reccived eight such detailed and specific accounts dunng 
1973. All of these reports mention physical tortures, includ- 
ing elcctric shocks, and appalling conditions of detcntion. 
Both black and whitc policemen wcrc alleged to have 
participated in the beatings. All thc torture in these cases 
took place in Ovamboland, somc at a camp in the Ukwan- 
yama arca ncar Chikango. It was an adjunct to interrogation 
about alleged terrorist activities and sabotage, as well as 
about church and mission activities, and was part of the 
effort to forcé victims to confess crimes. Churchmen within 
Namibia who wcrc concerned about torture allegations 
protested to thc officials of the administration, but the 
allegations were denied. 

In April 1973, a delegation of leading churchmen for the 
Lutheran mission in Namibia had a privatc meeting with 
South African Prime Minister John Vorstcr, at which they 
expressed to him their belief that torture was widely used by 
the authorities in Namibia. They called for a commission ot 
inquiry and handed to Mr Vorster a list containing the ñames 
of thirty-seven black Namibians who claimed that they had 
been tortured and who would be willing to substantiate their 
allegations before such a commission - if thc Prime Minister 
would personally guarantee their safety. Five months later,a 
communication from the Prime Minister’s office assured the 
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churchmen that, upon investigation, the allegations had been 
found to be groundlcss. Howcvcr, by April 1974, when they 
made public their previous contad with Mr Vorster, the 
church lcaders wcrc convinced that a number of persons on 
thc list had still not been questioned about their torture 
claims. Morcover, they believed that many more Namibians 
had been subjccted to torture sincc their meeting with the 
I rime Minister one year before. They were joined in 
repeating their demand for a judicial inquiry by thc Anglican 
Bishop of Damaraland, who claimed that the authorities were 
employmg elcctric shocks, beatings and statuc torture (en- 
forced standing) against dctainccs. A former political prisoncr 
who alleged that he himsclf had been tortured also joined thc 
public appeal. 

In fact, over the Iast two years it has become increasingly 
clear that the South African authorities who administer 
Namibia are prepared to use every means, including torture, 
to intimídate into submission those who would resist thc fiill 
implcmentation of South Africa’s apartheid policios in 
Namibia. Particulariy vulnerable, thereforc, have been mem- 
bers of the South West Africa People’s Organization 
(SWAPO) and the Dcmocratic Development Co-Operative 
Party (DEMKOP), two organisations which have been un- 
flinching in their opposition to the continuance of South 
Alrican ade in Namibia. At the Katutura township outsidc 
Windhoek, the Namibian capital, meetings called by SWAPO 
have been forcibly broken up by thc pólice, and many party 
members have been arrested during large-scale pólice raids. 
According to information reccived by Amnesty International, 
after one such raid in Fcbruary 1974, at least two SWAPO 
leaders were tortured with electric shocks and beatings. At 
about the same time, a number of other SWAPO officials 
wcie detained who have been held incommunicado ever 
since. To date, only two have been charged and brought to 
trial, and at their first appcarancc in court they were said to 
be suffering from mental disorientation as a rcsult of their 
long period in solitary confinement. 

It is not only in the urban arcas that SWAPO and 
DEMKOP have strong support. They also have a considerable 
following in Ovamboland, where they are regarded as a thréat 
by the lcaders of the pro-Govcrnmcnt Ovamboland Ter- 
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ritorial Authority. The Tribal Authority, which owcs its very 
cxistence lo thc apartheid policy of thc South African 
govcrnment, has therefore co-opcratcd vvith thc South 
African authoritics in thc pcrsccution of members of SVVAPO 
and DEMKOP. In particular, it has bccomc common praclicc 
for political dissidents against whom thc South African pólice 
have been unablc to bring chargcs to be handed over to thc 
Tribal Authority for summary public flogging. Tribal police- 
men have carricd out thc flogging against somc thrce to four 
hundred persons, including women, using thc firm central rib 
of thc rnakalani palm branch, which can cause severe pain 
and bleeding as wcl! as injury to thc spinc and kidneys. 

The South African govenment claims that it cannot 
intervene in ‘tribal customs’ to stop the tloggings, although in 
fact it Controls, directly or indlrcctly, all important matters 
of political and economic lifc in Namibia. Both Bishop 
Leonard Auala, himself a Namibian by birth, and a 90-year- 
old churchman with an impressive memory have given sworn 
testimony in court that flogging is not tribal in origin, but 
was introduced as a systcmatic punishment about thirty ycars 
ago by a white commissioner named Hahn, who was known 
as ‘Sjambok* (or, dic whip). Their testimony has been 
corroboratcd by that of an anthropologist who has had 
extensive cxpcricncc of Namibian tribal laws and customs. 

In an attempt to prevent further floggings, Bishop Richard 
VVood of the Dioccse of Damaraland, Bishop Leonard Auala 
of the Evangélica! Ludieran Ovambo-Kavango Church, and 
Thomas Komati, who is a member of SVVAPO as wcll as a 
victim of the floggings, brought a series of court actions 
during late 1973 and early 1974 before judges in Namibia. A 
temporary interdiet was obtained but has sincc been lifted, 
and at the time of this writing the floggings continué whilc 
the Chicf Justice deliberates. In July 1974, as part of an 
cl'fort to stop the floggings, Amncsty International publishcd 
extraets of affidavits from victims. Mcanwhile, Thomas 
Komati has undergone a period of detention in solitary 
confinement and many supporters of SVVAPO have fled 
across the Namibian border into Angola, hoping to íind 
safety. 

In August 1974, Amncsty International submitted to dtc 
United Nations a communication under Resolutions 1235 
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(XLII) and 1503 (XLVIII) oí thc UN Economic and Social 
“" ccr "«ng ‘A Consistent Pattern of Gross and 
Rcl.ably Attested V.olations of Human Rights Perpetrated by 
the Goyemment of South Africa upon Inhabitants of 
Namibia. Flus communication incorporated affidavits from 
y.ct.ms ol the floggings and from a surgeon who examined 
wo „f he y.ct.ms, together with photographs of the wounds 
ínll.cted and of thc instrument used. 

Tanzania 

In regare! to Tanzania, a clcar distinction must be made 
betwecn the Tanganyika mainhuid and thc island of Zanzíbar 
with which it was constitutionally United in 1964 to form thc’ 
Un.tcd Rcpublic of Tanzania. Although Zanzíbar is formally 

h-K Ih.'l t 1C rCpUb !' C 1 ’. " a|)pca,s that thc “nlral govcrnment 
as hule desirc or ab.l.ty to intcrlcrc in the internal affairs of 

thc island. f ilis is a rcllcction on thc mainland govcrnment 
ítsell, sincc .t is on Zanzíbar and its sister islands that thc 
adm.nistrativc pract.ce oí torture has been undoubtcdly 
present sincc thc overthrow of the clcctcd Zanzíbar Nation- 
ahst Party govcrnment in Jam.ary 1964. Information about 
th.s abuse ol human rights has rcachcd Amncsty at regular 
intervals over thc past decade from a varicty of sourccs - thc 
news mcd.a exiled political groups, and the accounts of 
individuáis who had thcmsclvcs been tortured. The victims 
have been thosc who are presumed to be opposcd to the rule 
o thc Afro-SInrazi Party (ASP), which carne to powcr by a 
violent reyolution in 1964, and for many the tortures have 
accompamed interrogation about allcged anti-government 

• n s ‘, lt n r r ° ups ', fhc torturers arc thc Zanzibari pólice 
' ( SlC1C , Pollcc > ancl somc allegations have stated that thcy 
are ramed by ^oime (rom thc Germán Democratic Rcpublic. 
Methods with both pnmanly physical and mental effcct have 
been used, and the rcquircmcnts for cquipment and tcchnical 
expcrtise go far beyond mere beating. The tvvo ASP regimes 
a ? a ‘" S , 1 'l llch . aj^gatíons of torture have been made (that of 
Shukh Abeid Karume up to his assassination in April 1972 
and ( Ü ’ c P ,cscllt '^ime oí Abond Jumbe) have not demon-’ 
strated any concern about these widespread reports, and to 
Amncsty s knowledge no attempt has been made to investí- 
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gatc thc charles or to stop thc use ol torture against political 

prisoners. 

The first allegations of torture in Zanzíbar date from thc 
pe rio d shortly after thc coup of January 1964, in vvhieh thc 
ASP overthrcw thc month-old ZNP government. In a pogrom 
follovving thc coup thousands of peoplc, mostly members of 
thc island’s Arab and Persian ethnic minorities, vverc killed, 
and nvany hundreds arrested. A typical example of an 
atrocity of this period was thc killing of Shciklt Muhammcd 
Salim; vvho was reporlcdly shot after having hcen tortured 
and was buried in a grave which he himself had been 
compellcd to dig. Lctlers that werc smugglcd out of Zanzíbar 
over thc next fcw years by dctainecs repeatedly allcged 
inhuman treatment and torture, although lew ñames vverc 
cited for l'car of retribution. The letters stated that tnany 
peoplc had been tortured to dcath, including three lormer 
ministers of thc ZNP government. In 1972 Amncsty rcceived 
a first-person stalement from a Zanzibari who had been 
arrested in 1964. lie was scntenccd to ten years’ ltard labour 
but released in 1967 and then re-arrested twcnty months 
later and taken to thc Security Jail in Zanzíbar, vvherc mtich 
of thc torture is allcged to llave taken place. Although kept 
there in appalling conditions for months, he was himself 
tortured for only onc day. Reports continucd to rcach 
Amncsty, although most lacked specific details in order that 
the writer should escape dctcction. Most letters elaimed that 
‘hundreds’ of dctainecs had been tortured; all spoke of the 
inhuman conditions in which thcy wcre delained. A letter of 
April 1971 elaimed that tortures had left Amani Thani on thc 
point of dcath, Ilassan Shcikh blind and Ali Khalifa mentally 
unbalanced, and that others had been tortured to dcath. 
Reports of torture have not abated since Karumc’s assassin- 
ation in April 1972. Both psychological and extreme physical 
tortures on persons arrested on thc island in thc wakc ot the 
assassination werc allegcdly used. 

There is no evidencc that torture is used as an adminis¬ 
trativo practico on mainland Tanzania, although the Inter¬ 
national press reporlcd allegations ol pólice brutality against 
arrested aliens in 1969 and 1970. In both insúmeos official 
¡nvestigalions werc conductcd. Tikcwise, in 1972 thc main- 
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¡and «uthoritics are rcliably reponed to have habed torture 

ZanTit"' m maÍ !J land pris ° ns b V encera sent over from 

Zanzíbar, on persons deta.ned following the Karumc assassin- 

Togo 

t hC • T rthrOW ° f thc Government of Presiden 
n, | y n J ; muary , ,967 ’ To «° ,las l¡ ved under military 
ule hcadcd by General Eyadéma, who has sought to cstablish 

LnTnTT °‘ , SU PP ()rt thro »gh such measures as thc 
foundmg of a umque party, thc Rasscmblcment du Peuplc 
Togolats (RPT) but has also not hesitated to use torture 
against opponcnts of his regime. This was particularly thc 
case during 1970 and 1971, follovving the reponed discovery 
•n August 1970 ol a ‘plot’ to ovcrthrow Eyadéma. Evidencc 
regardmg the cx.stence of this allcged plot was so scanty that 
hp.omaoc sources in the Togolcse capital, Lomé, doí.bted 
the truth of government statcments rCgarding it, and thc 
evidencc against four of the defendants was found by the 

Nonc thTl mSUffÍCÍent tü brin § a ‘«se against them. 

None he less, prtson sentcnces were passed, and a number of 

SÍ ,V D f; a,S arrcst « i . at ^e time of the reponed discovery of 
thc plot rctnaincd in dctcntion vvithout trial. Following the 
arrests and the trial, Amncsty rcceived reports of thc use of 
nhuman treatment and torture on dctainecs held at the 
m.l.tary camp at Tokoin in Lomé and at thc prisons at 

in°T°nÍ and . BaSSan - Thcsc accounts emanated from sources 
go and Parts, somc of whom wcre very cióse to the 

Íptn o P n rS °t nS ' EvÍdcnÜy thc victi ™ wcre tortured not as 
a pan of an mterrogation proccdure, but often merely for the 
diversión of their torturers, who appcar mainly to have been 
Togolcse army personnel, and as a punishment to the 
dctainecs and a warning to other dissidents. The methods 
used werc pr.manly physical, involving beatings with steel- 
wire whips and clectroshock, and there were also reports of 
soldiers forcing dctainecs to bcat each other. At least three of 
he dctainecs are knovvn to have died as a rcsult of their 
treatment whilc at the camp at Tokoin. The official cause of 
dcath was g,ven as ‘collapsed circulation’, but cven had no 
other evidencc been availablc, thc Togolcse Ministry of 
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Information’s photographs of these prisoners vvas ¡ndication 
cnough of thc trealmcnt thcy liad rcccivcd and the undoubt- 
cd part that torture had played in their dcaths. The bodics of 
thc detainees vverc never returned to their lamilics. General 
Eyadéma ordered an inquiry inte» these dcaths in 1971, but 
its findings werc never publishcd. 


Tunisia 

A onc-party State under thc firm control of its Prcsidcnt, 
I-lab ib Bourguiba, Tunisia sccms to have cmploycd torture 
frcqucntly at least since 1968, tnainly in the contcxt of thc 
trial for allegcd political offcnces of students and intcllcctuals 
who have expressed opposition to Bourguiba and thc Destour 
Socialist Party (PSD). Allcgations of torture have been made 
by defencc lavvycrs and by thc accuscd during triáis, and 
Amnesty has rcccivcd accounts of torture from a number of 
observéis who intcrvicwcd detainees after their reléase. 
First-hand accounts of torture llave also been publishcd in 
the International press. The torture sccms in most instances 
to have been carricd out by thc Tunisian pólice, and in onc 
instancc a victim was ablc to recognisc his torturers as 
members of thc Direction de la Surcte de l’Etat (DSE), thc 
political pólice. The motive behind thc use of torture sccms to 
have been almost cxclusivcly thc cxtraction of statements or 
‘confcssions’ from persons lacing political charges, in order to 
facilítate their condcmnation by a court ot law. As onc 
political detainec put it to an Amnesty observer: ‘I suppose 
thc aim of all this [i.c., thc torture] was not to makc me give 
them any real information or conless any spccial crimc. Ihe 
idea sccmed to be just to have somebody tcll them something 
that showed that a political crime had been committcd — no 
matter vvhich — by onc or scveral persons opposed to thc 
regime. The policemen werc quite simply in a position vvhere 
thcy had to report something — truc or not — to their 
superiors . . .’ From consistent and wcll-documcntcd reports 
of torture reaching Amnesty in 1968, 1969, 1972 and 1973, 
it would appear that torture in political cases in Tunisia has 
rcached thc status of an administrative practice. 

During a trial in September 1968, when more than 100 
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students, teachers, civil servants, and workers werc chamcd 
vith plottmg aga.nst the statc, allcgations of torture werc 
tpcalcdly made, botli by delendants and their lawyers 
Evidencc to thc Amnesty observer from persons ivlm 
communicated dircctly wuh the prisoners included accounts 

díe V feet U Ld stdf T^n ÍnC,UdÍnK bcalin « (>f ‘he «oles of 
r „ . ‘ Millocation. I hese accounts werc confirmcd the 

ollowing year by a Frenehman who had been among those 

ir, r r"“— 

tions oí torture, aróse m 1972, during the trial of 41 
umversity professors and students on political charges Once 
agam, the tnal was attended by an Amnesty observe^ who 
was able to collecí first-hand accounts of torture which 

Ü,e°H t d V t0 ° k pUlCC durin 8 thc «irly “Pnng of 1972 while 
thc detainees werc being held at pólice stations Sepárate 
interviews with two lormer detainees elicitcd very simihr 

S r r' h ,ad | bccn hüwdcd transponed u, a villa 
ou ts i ele OÍ funis where thcy werc tortured by six or seven 

men ,n cvilian clothes. Other detainees werc reporte! 
tortured - onc woman prisoner was raped scveral times bv 
policemen during mne days of detcntion early in 1972 and 

zsz m !t irom o** 

houldcrs. Allcgations of torture werc made again in March 
SS r hcn rBdgwn student and a number of Tunisians wcre 
tned for poht.cal enmes. This trial was also attended bv an 
Amnesty observer. In spitc of the fact that thc reportcd > use 
oí torture is in clcar violation oí the arricies of thc Tunisian 
constitution which guarantee basic human rights, Amnesty 
has no knowledge oí any governmcnt investigaron into these 
reports or prohibition of the use of torture. When i,!r 
íewcd by an Amnesty representative in September 1972 

í,.y°S C ^T ° f J-«-. "id ~ 

du y hat thc I unisian pol.ee might cxercisc torture He 
stated that torture was used in other countrics, and that the 
P° ice wcre not answerable to his Ministry. 

Uganda 

S.ncc achicving indepcndence in 1962, Uganda has survived a 
numbe. oí political cr.ses, which have increascd in frequeney 
uring recent ycars. In 1966 Prime Minister Milton Obote 
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oustcd tlic Prcsidcnt, Kabaka Mutesa of Buganda, and brokc 
thc povvcr of his tribe, thc most politically powcrful ethnic 
group in thc country. Al'tcr five years of incrcasingly 
oppressive rule, Obote was himself dislodged from thc 
Prcsidcncy by an army coup in January 1971 which was led 
by General (now Prcsidcnt) Idi Amin. Although thc over- 
throw of Obotc originally was a popular move in thc 
country, and especially in Buganda, Prcsidcnt Amin s tailure 
to satisfy Bugandan ambitions, his chaotic and impulsivo 
political Icadcrship, his incrcasing resort to methods of terror 
in repressing opposition to his regime and consolidating his 
povvcr, and his inability to control an ill-disciplined army 
riven by tribal dissensions llave made Uganda thc African 
State where human rights are most consistcntly and scriously 
violatcd. 

Reports of thc use of torture as an administrativo practico 
in Uganda llave reachcd Amnesty Internationa! since 1967, 
when thc constitution then in forcé guaranteed that no one 
‘shall be subjectcd to torture or to inhuman degrading 
punishment or otlier likc treatment’. The cvidence has ranged 
from eyc-witncss dcscriptions and lestimony in court to 
hcarsay accounts published in ncwspapcrs. Whcrcas thc 
motive for using torture has in sotne instanccs clearly been to 
obtain a conlcssion from thc victim, sincc Amin’s coup 
torture has been more widcly used as an adjunct to tribal 
massacrcs and as a prelude to thc physical elimination of thc 
rcgime’s opponents. 

Under the Obotc regime, thc Ugandan pólice, especially 
thc Criminal Investigation Department, werc allcgcd to be 
responsible for torture. Following thc Amin takeovcr, a 
policewoman, Sgt Robina Nakibule, tcstified that it was 
common practico for CID oííiccrs to torture suspeets in order 
to obtain confcssions’ during the previous regime. Individual 
allegations of torture by thc pólice, using beatings and 
clectroshock, werc reported in 1968, and again lollowing the 
reléase of Obotc’s political detainces in January 1971. During 
Obote’s incrcasingly harsh rule, unconfirmed reports allcgcd 
that political detainces hclcl in Luzira Prison suffercd solitary 
confinemcnt in ‘punishment cells’ for very long periods, and 
not only cxceedingly poor conditions bul also apparently 
delibérate ill-treatmcnt that cvidently increascd at thc end of 
1966. 
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from’nr PO , rtS 0f tü / tUrC ;md brutaIit V ‘hat have emerged 
rom Uganda smee Amin se.zed povvcr are different in both 

t natl ' rc and scalc lr <>m the maltreatmcnt that was 

adeTed 0 ,”' íh C ""i'' ° bO r t0 - M “ cs a " d «-tilations we c 

addcd to he cvidence of torture. The agencies responsible 
appcar lo have been units of the Uganda army and the State 
Research Department (the ordmary pólice). Soon al'tcr thc 
Amin coup tiicr.e werc reports of Ínter-tribal lighting within 
ic army, accompamed by atrocities and torture inflicted on 
soldiers and c.vdians Irom Obote’s lióme arca. Photographs 
appcared ni the International press of the bodies of AlVicans 
Wh ° h;ld been mutdated beí'orc death. Therc werc eye- 
witness reports that ollicers loyal to Obote liad been flogged 
¡f dca h , , n tbc «‘ounds of the Ministry of Defence in 
Kampa a. In August 1971 the United States government 
clainied to llave strong circumstantial cvidence that two 
Amencans who d.sappeared in Uganda thc previous month 
ad been tortured beforc being murdered by Ugandan 
soldiers A judicial enquiry into this incident later pul the 
b ame lor the dcaths of the Americans on members of a 
'gandan army battahon. Ugandan exile groups continucd to 
make allegations of the massacre of Presiden Sbote’s 

escapólo Tan!’ WCrc R sub f antiatcd b y eyc-witncsscs who 
escaped to fan/ama. Bntisl, journalists detained briefly in 

Makindyc military prison in the autumn of 1972 saw 
noggings and beatings with rifle-buiis and lcarned from other 
pnsoneis that Afncan pnsoners had been forced by Ugandan 
soldiers to smash each othcr’s skulls with hammers. Guards át 
Makmdye werc often drunk and werc «given to se ect n, 
pnsoners for rather brutal fun and games.’Large numbers of 
civdians, somc oí thcm promment members of thc judiciary 
the civil Service, and thc professions, have ‘disappeared’sincc 
Amin took povvcr m Uganda; it is believed on good cvidence 
that most d not all of these individuáis were killed after 
havmg been arrested by soldiers or by members of the State 
Research Department. In somc cases, such as that of thc 
ormer Mmister oi the Interior, Basil Batan,igaya, diere are 
allegations that brutal torture preceded death ' 

The Ugandan government has not rcplicd to requests from 
Amnesty lor an enquiry into the allcgcd tribal massacrcs! h 
has instcad tended to deny the reports of bloodshcd, and 
b ame the disappcarance’ of civilians on the activitics of 
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pro-Obotc gucrillas. In Fcbruary 1973 a numbcr of indivi¬ 
duáis were cxccutod for thcsc allegcd activitics, aftcr sum- 
mary in camera triáis. Although Prcsidcnt Amin has occasion- 
ally issucd warnings to thc army not to molcst civdians, 
scrious stcps to stop thc killings and halt thc use ol torture 
have not hccn takcn, and clear evidente indicates that in onc 
case vvhere a judicial enquiry into a ‘disappcarance vvas held 
(thc case of the two Americans mentioned ahove), the 
procccdings were seriously hampered by thc intcrlcrcnce of thc 
governmcnt and thc non-coopcration of thc army. In thcsc 
circumstances it is quite clear that thc present widespread 
brutal use of torture in Uganda has at least the tacit sanction ol 
the Amin regime. 

Zumbía 

During 1971 and 1972 Zambia went through a period of 
political crisis vvhich hegan with thc formation of a nevv 
political party, the United Progressive Party (UPP) in the 
spring and early summer of 1971. The UPP threatened to 
capitalise on thc discontent felt throughout Zambia (and 
espccially among thc politically-important Bemba trihe) at 
the policies of Prcsidcnt Kcnneth Kaunda’s ruling United 
National Indcpendence Party (UN1P) and at thc cconomic 
difliculties caused hy thc draslic decline in vvorld coppci 
prices during thc previous ycar. Prcsidcnt Kaunda actcd 
quickly to disarm this threat, espccially altcr onc ol his 
cabinet ministers, Simón Kapwepvve, resigned in August 1971 
to lcad the UPP. On 20 Scptcmber pólice detained over one 
hundred UPP officials in a vvave of arrests lasting sevcral days. 
In Fcbruary 1972 thc UPP was officially banned, and a 
further 123 of its supporters detained, including Kapwepvve. 
Most of thc UPP supporters rcmained in detention un til altcr 
the oflicial introduction ol a one-party State in Zambia at the 
end of 1972, with UNIP as the unique party. It is m the 
context of this strugglc to introduce a one-party systcm that 
the use of torture by Zambian authorities has been allegcd, 
Evidence of torture has been obtained from victims and their 
relativcs, from reports in thc internalional press, and from 
cases proven before thc Zambian law-couits. Tortiuing 
appcars to have takcn place while thc victims were under 
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detention, and thc Zambian pólice, Spccial Branch or CID, 
are uniformly allegcd to be the agents inflicting thc torture, 
usually during interrogation, and apparcntly' usuallv at a 
pólice station. Phc techniques allegcd were almost entircly 
physical. ' 

Although in at least onc case the torture secmed to be 
punitive in naturc, all the allegations from UPP members said 
that it was used to obtain information about thc UPP and its 
activitics. In June 1972 Amnesty reccived reports that Simón 
Kapwepvve and another UPP leader, Justin Chimba, had been 
“caten vvhilc in detention. At approximately the same time 
an eyc-vvitness, who had himsclf been in detention in Zambia 
earher in the ycar, reponed having sccn Chimba and J.M. 
Chapoloko with swollcn laces rcsulting from beatings In 
Novembcr of the same ycar five UPP members, including 
Chimba and Chapoloko, all of whom were slill in 
detention, elaimed damages against the governmcnt for 
assault and battery and lalsc imprisonment in a case vvhich 
vvas brought before thc Zambian High Court. In Dcccmber 
thc court rulcd that the five had been maltrcated by Spccial 
Branch ofliccrs and subjectcd to tortures including stripping, 
beatings, and, in one instance, clectroshock. I’he five men 
vverc awarded £20,000 damages. The Attorney General was 
said to have notified thc court that he was not defending the 
action. Amnesty is unaware that any aclion was takcn by thc 
Zambian govcrnment to identify and discipline thc respon- 
sible poheemen. Thcrc have also been allegations of beatings 
administcrcd by Zambian pólice to dissident members of 
Rhodesian gucrilla organisations, over forty of whom are now 
under detention vvithout trial in Zambia. 


ASIA 

This icport describes thc situation in seven counlries, but lew 
parts ol Asia are frec from the political and economic 
tensions which genérate torture. The countrics described 
bclovv have been sclcctcd not bccausc they present unique 
problems, but rather bccausc thc quality of information at 
Amnesty’s disposal enablcs some assessmcnt to be attempted. 
The omission of China, Thailand, Burma and parts of South 
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East Asia docs not imply thc abscncc of any torture in any ot 
these countrics. 

Unlikc Kuropc and Latin America, no Asian human rights 
convcnlion exists and a supra-national consensos has not yet 
been reached on thc prohibition o! torture, although it is 
gencrally proscribcd at a national level. I’his should not 
suggest that brutality is less repugnant to Asian cultural 
patterns than to Kuropcan traditions; but in sociclies vvhcre 
thc problems of malnutrition, discasc and illiteracy have not 
yet been solved, torture and thc denial of human rights may 
stand out vvith less clarity than in more economically 
devclopcd arcas; in most Asian countrics, these problems are 
lurther compounded by population pressurcs, and in somc by 
deep ideological división. Apart from thc United Nations 
Human Rights Declaration, thc only international text which 
attcmpts to curb torture is thc draft Covcnant on Civil and 
Political Rights; only onc Asian UN member has taken even 
thc ¡nidal step of signing - thc Philippincs. No international 
organisation — Amnesty or thc United Nations — has tnade 
any investigado!! into tile use of torture in any part ol Asia, 
although Viclnam has been thc subject of several indepen- 
dent enquiries, while thc International Commission of Jurists 
has prepared relatcd enquiries on Tibct and Bangladcsh. At a 
national level, Sri Lanka (Ceylon) is thc onc country where 
an independenl judicial enquiry has taken place, and reported 
publicly. 

I’his rcporl must iherefore rely on thc comparativcly 
slender body of evidence and allegations submitted to 
Amnesty in recent years, but it must be rcmcmbcrcd that 
these do not nccessarily rcl'lect thc gravity ol thc situations 
which they describe. Where there is a high level ot legal 
awareness, as in the Indian subcontinent, violations of 
human rights will be prccisely documcnted and publieised. 
But in arcas where thc rule of law has been systcmalically 
subordinated to the political and military requircmcnts of the 
State, thc very prcvalcnce of torture may make impossible 
the collection of direct testimony. In Indonesia, to takc only 
one examplc, ibis situation is aggravatcd by a low popular 
level of legal awareness which means that many victims are 
detened from describing their treatment not only through 
l'car, but also through ignorance ot thc lact that they have 
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basic nghts which are being violatcd. Convcrsely, in thc case 
o Vietnam, thc availability of evidence is determined not 
only by thc gravity of thc situation but also by the 
International charactcr of the conflict. 

In rcading thc repon, ccrtain political and legal factors 
should be borne in mind. India, Sri Lanka, Pakistán and 
Bangladcsh are working democracics in which the judiciarv 
while it may at times be bypasscd, is politically independenl! 
Although a strong legal profession docs not prevent torture 
lt f C ;' n ; í cl , as a chcc , k on thc P () l'ce and army; Cor cach million 
ot the Ind.an population, there are 183 lawycrs, in Indonesia 
17 (compared with 1,575 in USA). The Philippincs, despite its 
strong judicial traditions, is now in a State of martial law 
while in Indonesia the army has dominated the country’s 
po! t.cal l.fe for the last eight years. In both these countrics, 
as in South Korca and South Vietnam, left-wing politics are 
prosaibcd, and although all rcmain democracics in thcory in 
practico political frccdom exists only for thc voters to the 
nght of thc spcctrum. In North Korea and North Vietnam 
thc same situation exists, but in reverse order. 

In reporting these situations, we have tried to draw a clcar 
distmction bctwecn delibérate torture and collectivc atro- 
citics as they occur in conflict situations. Thus the report 
docs not deal with thc Bangladcsh war, or with thc killings in 
Indonesia in 1965 and 1966 or with the Malaysian racial 

háTioTn ° f í 96 , 9 ' ? ut ’r somc pIaces the linc has bcen 

hard to hold: m Sri Lanka, after thc JVP rising in April 1971, 
actual lighting and interrogation of suspeets were often part 
ot the same military operation. In Vietnam, where torture is 
ccrtainly used to extract information, it is also applied 
indiscnmmately withm prisons to ¡nstill terror into potential 
dissidents. In such c.rcumstances, it is difficult to maintain a 
ogical distinclion bctwccn collectivc atrocity on a battlefieid 
and collcctive brutality inside a prison. 

A final word must be said about one important omission 

,°r P r , Rcpubl¡C ° f China - This <>mission reflects 
both the difliculty ol estabhshing accurate information about 
human rights in China and also thc fact that Amnesty 

International has only rcccntly begun to do rcsearch in the 
arca. 

The only part of China that Amnesty has bcen concerned 
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with in dctail hithcrto has bccn thc island of Eormosa 
(Taivvan). Amnesty has rcceivecl several allegations of torture 
from Taivvan, spccifically, thc torture of political suspeets 
hclcl for interrogation at the Garrison Command in thc 
capital, Taipei, vvherc under thc martial lavv that has bccn in 
forcé for over two decades, defendants may be held 
incommunicado lor months at a time, pending trial by a 
military court. 

Allegations have also bccn received as reccnlly as late 1972 
of the torture and ill-treatmcnt of prisoners held for political 
rcasons in prisons in thc Lhasa district of thc Chincsc 
Autonomous Región of Tibcl. Thcsc reports have come from 
Tibe tan refugccs in northern India and Nepal, bul they 
rcmain uncorroborated. 

Kinally, rcference musí he rnade to thc many allegations of 
torture and maltreatment of various sorts of political 
dissenters that emerged from China during the 1965-9 Greal 
Proletarian Cultural Rcvolution - allegations rnade variously 
by thc Chínese thcmselves, by Tihctans and foreigners 
resident in China or detained by thc Chínese during that 
period. I'o take just onc examplc of thc latter, thc British 
enginccr Gcorgc Watt, arrested for spying in the carly stages 
of the Cultural Rcvolution vvhilc working on contract in the 
far-western Autonomous Región of Sinkiang, has describcd 
sincc his reléase not only thc scrious maltreatment that he 
allegcs he received during interrogation and detention in 
Peking, but also thc beatings, violen! Street triáis and 
summary executions ol Red Guard victims that he claims to 
have vvitnesscd beforc his arrest. Several such accounts have 
corresponded with the many other first- and second-hand 
reports that filtered out at thc time. 

The violencc that characterised certain Red Guard 
factions, as well as certain stages of the Cultural Rcvolution, 
and that has bcen l'rccly conceded in retrospect by Prime 
Minister Chou-En-lai, scems now to have died away 
complctely. Hovvever, wc do not yet know how the normal- 
isalion’ of China since 1969-70 has affcctcd the treatment of 
political dissent. 

Singaporc is anolher, if smallcr, omission from thc report. 
Throughout the I960s and carly 1970s the Singaporc 
govcrnmcnt used political detention as an instrument for 
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containing dissent. This scems to have bccn accompanied by 
occasional brutal,ty rather than by systematic torture. VVc 
lave complamts that sol.tary confincment has bccn used and 
tal this restdted in lastmg injury to some detainccs; onc 
lavvyer s slatcment States that Mr Chwa Seh Kca vvas sub- 

Aprií 1970 yStCmallC ,ll ' U ' Calmt ‘ nt dl,ri "S interrogation in 
India 

Ihe Indian State of West Bengal has an extrcmcly high 
popuhmon density, vvhilc its capital, Calcutta, is by far the 
argest city m the Incitan subcontincnt, with a population of 
more than seven millton. During the late 1960s bitter povertv 
and massive uncmploymcnt rnade West Bengal suitablc 
ground lor the dcvclopment of a Marxist-Lcninist movement 
known as Naxahsm (named after a peasant uprising in the 
villagc of Naxalbart). Ihe grcatesl number of allegations of 
torture Irom India have come from this arca. 

Ihe Naxalitcs’ selectivo assassinations of landlords, policc- 
men and other agents of the slale machincry’, whichbegan 
m thc West Bengal countrysidc in 1967 and shiftcdSo 
Calcutta in 1970, wcrc met by an incrcasingly rigorous pólice 
programme of counter-insurgency. ThousÜnds of ZlpcTted 

held 91 WerC . 7 Undcd "P> and many of thcm have bcen 
held vvilhout tnal cvcr sincc. They are detained under several 

fthe 1?7 C 1 v, CnU ° n ‘ WS ’ f WhÍch thc mosl w¡ dcly "sed 
(the 1971 Main te nance of Internal Security Act) was 

Ap C riíT973 mCOnSlÍtUtÍOnal ^ thC ,ndÍan Suprcmc Court ¡ " 

On 15 May 1973, Le Monde reponed that a recent 
convention of socialist partios in New Delhi underlincd in 
documents presented there ‘the bad treatment inflicted on 
revolultonanes when they are arrested - tortures, burnings 
w.th ctgarcttcs — or dunng their detention - absencc of 
medical treatment, beatings etc. Several do/cn prisoners - 
and m vv.ntcr 1972 thc hcad of the Naxalitcs, Charu 
Ma/.undar - have died during their incarceration or in the 
course ol struggles” inside thc prisons.’ 

Amnesty International has received allegations from the 
Legal Aid Committec in Calcutta, the West Bengal Associ- 
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ation of Dcmocratic Lawycrs and other lcft-wing groups that 
pólice brutality towards those suspccted ol Naxalism has 
becn widcsprcad, cspecially during thc tense limes ol 1970-1, 
whcn killings by the Naxalitcs were increasing. 

In Septembcr 1970 the West Bcngal Association of 
Dcmocratic Lawycrs set up an unofficial enquiry into 
allcgations.of pólice brutality. Thcir report lists a long series 
of complaints made against the pólice by individuáis claiming 
they had becn tortured, usually by being beaten immediatcly 
after arrest. The New Dclhi government is not known to have 
responded to thesc allcgations. 

The pattern that emerges is that although incidcnts of 
pólice and prison warden brutality continué to occur, the 
worst period was in 1970-1, when the thrcat trom thc 
Naxalitcs was judged to be grcatcst. While pólice brutality 
sccms to have stemmed (rom a desire to cxtract information 
about Naxalism, beatings and other abuses of prisoners inside 
the prisons thcmsclves may have rcflcctcd thc grossly 
ovcrcrowded and ¡nadequate conditions of thc big Calcutta 
detention centres such as Aliporc and thc Prcsidency Jail. 

Amnesty International has also reccivcd allcgations of 
torture and ill-treatmcnt of civilian detainccs from two other 
parts of India, Nagaland in the far north-cast and Kashmir in 
the north-west. 

Sincc an armed insurrection against Indian rule began in 
Nagaland in 1956, the arca has becn marked by bitter 
fighting, and more rccently by sporadic acts of terrorism. 
(The secession of Bangladesh in 1971 was a major blow to 
the Naga rebels.) While it was still operative in 1970 the 
sclf-stylcd Federal Government of Nagaland, cstablishcd by 
Naga dissidents in opposition to the government in New 
Delhi, alleged on at least thrce sepárate occasions that the 
Indian Army had perpetrated numerous ‘atrocious deeds’ 
against Naga citizens. Thesc included rapings, beatings and 
other tortures of men and women suspccted ol helping the 
rebels. 

In the predominantly Moslcm State of Kashmir, where the 
Plebiscite Front has pcrsistcntly campaigncd for self- 
determination, supportcrs of thc Front have often becn held 
under preventive detention legislation and subjcctcd to 
various forms of oppression, though thc situation has 
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improved since 1972. In May 1972, a former prisoner of 
conscicncc was intcrvicwed; be had becn detained in 1966 
apparently because of bis leading role in the Plebiscite Front.’ 

he man alleged that he had becn subject to prolongcd 
torture during inlcrrogation; in particular, he said he had 
becn forcibly kept awakc for fifteen days and nights, as a 
rcsult ol which his eyesight has becn permancntly impaired, 

Korea 

Since the announcemcnt, in july 1972, that North and South 
Korea were to begin talks on eventual rcunification of Korea, 
the South Korean Central Intclligence Agcncy has continued 
to apply itself vigorously to the task of suppressing alleged 
Commumst sympathiscrs and infiltrators. The South Korean 
,, ls , rosponsiblc lor ‘spccial investigations’ into thc cases of 
alleged Communist suspeets, as wcll as for cliciting ‘confes- 
sions from them. 

On 4 January 1973 the Guardian citcd the case of Park 
No-su, a rcsearch student at Cambridge University, who had 
returned to Scoul and bcen scntcnccd to death and executed 
lor alleged espionagc activilics for North Korea. According to 
thc report, Park had cxplained in notes left behind after his 
execution thc reasons he ‘confcsscd’. Scribblcd in the margin 
ol a transcript of thc court proceedings is the list of tortures 
he had undergone: injcctions, water torture (forciblc 
swallowing), bemg kept awakc for two wceks, beating by 
groups of investigators, torture of the reproductive organs. 

Amnesty International has not bcen in a position to 
conlirm this allegation. In anolher well-publiciscd political 
tnal, howevcr, there can be littlc doubt that torture was used 
to cxtract a ‘confcssion’ and may even have driven the 
delcndant to attempt suicide. This was the case oí Soh Sung 
a Korean student who had visited North Korea twicc, once 
betorc seltlmg in South Korea from Japan. Several months 
atter fus sccond visit, he was arrested, inlerrogáted for two 
wecks by the CIA, and made an oral ‘confcssion’, largcly on 
the basis of which he was chargcd and found guilty of spying 
lor the North. During his interrogation, he apparently tried 
to commit suicide by throwing himsclf into an open firc, as a 
result of which he sustained grave and disfiguring burns. Soh 
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tolcl an Amncsly legal observer at his Appcal Court trial that 
during bis interrogation he hatl hcen bealen and bad suffered 
‘physical and mental pain’. The observcr’s report vvas sent to 
tbe appropriate South Korean authorities, but no commcnt 
vvas fortheoming. 

ln July 1974 William J. Butler, tbe representative of the 
International Commission of Jurists to the UN, visited South 
Korea on behalf of Amncsty International. Ilis report adds to 
tbe accumulating evidencc that the torture of political 
Prisoncrs by the Korean CIA is both commonplacc and 
intense. Mr Butler spokc witb six lawycrs wbo werc defend- 
ing 32 students on trial before military courts. The lavvyers 
told him that in order to obtain confcssions from the 
students, the authorities subjectcd each of thcm to such 
tortures as electrical shocks to the genitals, beatings, slecp- 
lcssncss, and the forcing of coid water through the nostrils. 
The national poet Kitn Chi Ha also testified that he had becn 
tortured, and Chang Chun Ha, a lcading publishcr and former 
member of the Korean Asscmbly, claims that he was burned 
vvith a fiante on scvcral parts of his body as he was hanging 
upside down. Thesc victims are usually accuscd of being spics 
for North Korea cven though their only offencc often is that 
they have criticiscd the authoritarianism of President Park. 
Most of thesc tortured crides are clearly not communists, for 
exantplc the outspoken critic of President Park, Bishop Chi 
Hak Sun of VVonju, who was allegedly tortured and was 
sentcnccd in August 1974 to 15 ycars in prison. 

Amncsty has not rcceivcd individual allegations of torture 
in North Korea, a thoroughly inacccssible country which Le 
Monde has dcscribed as the ‘most elosed society in the 
world’. The difficulty in obtaining information about the use 
of torture in North Korea (which rnust face many of the 
same political problems, cxccpt in reverse, as the South) docs 
not, of course, rule outs its existence. 

Indonesia 

Rcports of torture relate to the period sincc Octobcr 1965, 
when a lcfl-wing coup attempt was deleated by the aimy. In 
the months which lollowed, the army assumcd an increas- 
ingly dominant role in the governmcnt and administration ol 
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the country, and the Communist Party (PKI), with itsclaimed 
followmg of 15,000,000, was outlawcd. Formal dircctions 
for the elimination of the Communist movement werc issued 
in a March 1966 decree which stated that ‘svvil't, precise and 
firm steps’ should be taken against the PKI nationally and 
locally. But cven before this, the machinery vvas in motion 
for an indiscriminate purge of the political left, in which at 
least 300,000 suspected Communists werc killed and similar 
numbers arrested. This purge continued through the 1960s, 
though its initial violencc vvas abated, and frequent arrests are 
still reported ol thosc said to have becn ‘involved’ in tile 
Communist movement before 1965, or to have later tried to 
bring about its rcvival. YVherc torture has becn used, its 
purposc has bcen to cxtract admissions of past political 
activity, which often means no more than affiliation vvith onc 
ol the many legal pro-communist organisations before 1965, 
and to identify a prisoner’s political colleagucs, thus assisting 
the Indonesian Army in its overl task of ‘clcansing’ the 
country of Communism. 

Amncsty has not bcen ablc to investígate the ¡ncidencc of 
torture, and has comparativcly l'cvv lirst-hand accounts in its 
file. But the prima facie case is cxtremely strong for believing 
that torture is practiscd as a matter of routine both by the 
pólice in ordinary criminal investigalions and by the army in 
political cases. In the case of criminal prisoncrs, this vvas 
of ficially admitted as rcccntly as May 1973 when 
Dr Hudioro, Grand Commissioncr of Pólice, vvas reported in a 
military ncwspapcr as saying that pólice officers were ‘still 
unablc to conduct investigalions vvithout forcé’. His com¬ 
mcnt referred to the acquittal on appcal of a civil servant 
prcviously convicted of arson, on the grounds that his 
confcssion had bcen rnade only after torture, which had 
involved clcctric shocks to the genitals, and crushing his toes 
bencath the legs of a table. In June, 1972, the National Pólice 
Chief, Mohammed Hassan, told the Parlimcntary Commission 
on Law that policcmen guilty of torture would be treated 
severcly, but no general enquiry scems to have followed. 

All our cvidence suggests that similar techniques are used 
on political prisoncrs; in a lew cases of extreme bestiality, 
officials have becn disciplincd, but in general it scems that 
the use of torture to gain information not othervvisc 
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obtainablc lias thc knowlcdgc, and tacit approval, of the 
inilitary authorities. 

But it is importan! to note that allcgations relate to 
spccific scctions of thc army and vvhile brutality may be 
fairly widcsprcad, torture is likcly to be thc prcrogative of 
thosc rcsponsiblc l'or political intelligencc. Sincc 19G5, the 
Indoncsian army has assumcd responsibility for all domcstic 
security questions, in vvhich are ineluded the control ol 
subversión and in practico of political dissent. In this, it has 
usurped the functions of thc normal judiciary, replacing 
statutory laws and rcgulations by military dccisions and 
commands. General S uní it ro, as Hcad of the Command íor 
thc Rcstoration of Security and Order - Kopkamtib — is 
dircctly rcsponsiblc for all aspeets of political arrcst and 
detention, and for political intelligencc. Mis Command’s vvork 
is conducled without refcrcncc to thc Ministry of Justicc, thc 
Attorney General or t(ic civilian judicial Iramcwork. Kop¬ 
kamtib povvcrs are vested in and cxcrcised by thc normal 
army apparatus. In thc territorial commands, Kopkamtib 
operations are handlcd by military commands callcd Kop- 
kamtibda, in each of the regions spccial units exist to handlc 
political intclligcnce and this ineludes thc interrogation of 
political prisoners. The most notorious ol these was thc 
Kalong — vampire — unit in Jakarta. In 1969 or 1970, these 
units wcre reformed at thc centre and thc regions into Spccial 
Task Units - Salgas - operating under more tightly control- 
led central guidance. This administrative rcorganisation of 
intelligencc vvork may in part have becn thc rcsult of past 
cxccsscs perpetrated by ofíicials and in pait to reduce their 
rclativc indcpendencc from central intelligencc supervisión. 
Thcrc is no evidence, hovvcver, that Satgas units have been 
any thc less prone to use torture or brutality. The gravest 
allcgations of torture relate to interrogations by the Central 
Satgas Unit in Kcbayoran-Lama on thc oulskirts ol Jakarta 
and by the Jakarta Satgas Unit, Satgat-jaya, vvhich opérales in 
tvvo Jakarta camps, one being the former Kalong camp. 

This passage, writtcn by a former prisoncr, illustrates 
clcarly the extra-legal style in vvhich military investigations 
wcre conductcd: 

(Satgat-jaya) was cstablishcd in 1969 or 1970 to replace 
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the previous operational forcé vvhich liad been in chargc 
since thc muidle of 1966. The previous unit was knovvn as 
‘Kalong’ (vampire) vvhich was its official ñame, and 
employcd particularly vicious methods bolh as regards 
torture and also as regards thc intcnsivc cmploymcnt of 
very high-ranking ex-PKI funclionaries to hunt down thosc 
still at Iarge or actively engaged in underground 
activitics . . . For same time the most powcrful figure at 
the Command was a man named Atjcp, presumably a 
civilian lor he never worc uniform and did not seem to 
have a military rank. He is extrcmely well-knovvn as a top 
interrogator, perhaps the most brutal of all, though he 
usually relies on his subordinates to do thc actual 
torturing . . . His methods and perhaps also his succcsses 
frcqucntly arousc strong opposition vvithin thc Kodam 
itself and he was on tvvo occasions . . . actually placed 
under clctcntion for particularly brutal treatment of 
dctainecs. But he has alvvays managed to weather such 
storms and emerge again in full strength. He obviously has 
top-levcl backing and I have been told that he is a spccial 
favorito of General . . . 

At one time Kalong was almost completely dominated 
by two ex-PKI lcading funclionaries, Burhanuddin and 
Sampir. These tvvo persons had been in positions at the 
PKI Central Sccretariat which gave them very intimate 
knowlcdgc of the activities of a very largo number of 
people in thc PKI and they shamclessly utilised all this 
knowlcdgc, and appeared to be determined not to be 
outdone in brutality by persons within thc army. But one 
gets the impression that tovvards thc end of Kalong’s 
existence, the methods they used therc wcre being 
increasingly criticiscd within Kodam. 

This report is of the situation in Jakarta, but allcgations of 
severo torture have been received from East Kalimantan, 
Sumatra (Padang) and West Irian, and there is no rcason to 
suppose that the pattem cstablishcd in these places is not a 
national one. A letter which was writtcn by 800 prisoners in 
Balikpapan, Kalimantan, in January 1972 States: ‘We all have 
suffered from extensive interrogation and investigation far 
exceeding the bounds of humane treatment.’ It continúes: 
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‘Wc have been pushed into self-dug pits covcrcd at thc 
bollom wilh glass splintcrs. Wc have been given electric 
shocks and cigarcttcs have been used to burn us . . . There are 
some among us vvho have been shot through thc mouth.’ The 
report from West Irían, vvhich conccrns Indoncsian attcmpts 
to forcé thc cultural dcvelopmcnt of thc Dani peoplc, is 
supported by a first-hand statcment and photographic 
material. 

Although, as wc have seen, torture in criminal cases can on 
occasion be brought to light in a civilian court, redress in 
political cases has.been ncither sought ñor obtained through 
normal judicial processcs. In a handful of cases vvhcrc 
prisoners have appcared hefore a military court, a pica of 
torture has been dismissed uninvestigated. Howcvcr, were this 
situalion changcd -- and there is no prospect of it — thc 
statistics makc clcar thc slim chance of redress. The official 
total lor those arrested and released Irom dctcntion betwecn 
1965 and 1972 is 502,000; in thc same period l'cvver than 
350 appcared before or had acccss to any lorm of military or 
civilian court. 

Pakistán 

During the civil war in East Pakistán (as it then was) which 
together vvith the war betwecn India and Pakistán led to thc 
establishmcnt of thc independent People’s Rcpublic of 
Bangladesh, the Pakistán Army committed ‘terrible crimcs 
against the population’, as thc International Commission of 
Jurists in Geneva has put it. It becamc clcar in the autumn of 
1971 that the Pakistán Army and thc razakars (civilian militia 
rccruitcd from East Pakistán) let Ioosc a virtual rcign of 
terror, allegedly in reprisal against guerrilla activities, but 
also, it would seem, because of thc contempt in which the 
prcdominantly Punjabi Army from West Pakistán held the 
pcople of East Bengal. 

Sincc (West) Pakistán returned to parliamentary rule in 
1972, onc particular ¡neident has focussed attention on the 
issue of torture. On 18 July 1972, The Tunes of London 
reported that the govcrnment had confirmed in the National 
Assembly that ‘instruments of torture’ were being purchased 
by the Pakistán Military Attachc in thc United States. The 
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Minister of Lgbour said that his govcrnment was nol the 
author of thc deal, responsibility for which lay vvith thc 
former regime of Yaliya Khan. He added that the Bhutto 
govcrnment learncd of the affair only through a prcss report 
from Washington and immcdiately sent out orders to stop it. 
The ‘instruments’ were said lo inelude cquipmcnt for 
brainwashing, lie detection and torture of detainecs. 
According to another prcss report, thc Minister disclaimed 
responsibility, whilc simultancously maintaining that ‘every- 
onc used thesc gadgets’. In June 1973, it was reported from 
Karachi that electric shock machinery cxistecl insitlc thc 
prisons and had been sccn by detainecs, but that there was no 
cvidence of its use. 

The Philippines 

Sincc the imposition of marlial law in Scptcmber T972, 
Amnesty has collectcd a number of general reports allcging 
thc use of torture by thc Army and, cspccially, thc pólice. 
The Philippines Constabulary and thc Anti-Narcotics Unit 
have been named. Onc allcgation relates to thc death by drug 
poisoning of Likiosa Hilao, a student, in Camp Cramc on 7 
April 1973 two days after her arrest supposedly for a 
narcotics offcncc; it is an cxtrcmely well documented and 
publiciscd case. Amnesty has askcd the Ministry of Dcfcnce 
for thc findings of an official enquiry into thc conduct of the 
Philippines Constabulary officcr named as rcsponsiblc. Infor¬ 
mation from prívate sourccs suggcsts that while third-degree 
methods have been used on a number of detainecs arrested 
for political reasons, this is rare in thc case of prisoners from 
élite social backgrounds. 

The Philippines is a signatory to thc United Nations 
International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights and so has 
acccpted in principie its absoluto proscription of torture, and 
cruel, inhuman or degrading treatment cvcn in time of public 
emergeney (Article 7). Although the lcgally binding step of 
ratification has not yet been taken, thc 1973 Constitution 
States (Article 2, Scction 3) that ‘the generally acccpted 
principies of International law’ are adopted as ‘parí of the law 
of thc land’; this implics the administration’s continued 
adherence to Article 7 of the Covenant, cven during martial 
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law. Howevcr, thosc now dctaincd undcr martial lavv llave no 
recolarse to thc civilian courts and Proclamation 1081 
spccifically excludcs the Courts from dcciding thc ‘validity, 
legality or constilutionality of any dccrec, order or acts 
issued, promulgatcd or pcrformcd by the Presidcnt’. 

Sri Latí ha 

Sri Lanka is a constitutional dcmocracy in whicli human 
rights llave been traditionally safeguardcd by a strong and 
indepcndcnt judiciary. The prcsent United Front govcrn- 
ment, a socialist-Marxist coalition, carne to power in May 
1970 through fice elections. In April 1971, an armcd revolt 
was organiscd by the Janatha Peramuna Vimukti, a mass 
Marxist-Lcninist youth movcment which liad turned to 
violencc in a vain attcmpt to accclerate the creation of a fully 
socialist State. An emcrgcncy was declarcd, thc revolt was 
dcl'ealcd aftcr licavy fighting and 18,000 pcople wcrc 
dctaincd oí whom perhaps one third still rcmain in custody. 

Undcr thc Emergency Rcgulations, normal civil liberties 
are drastically curtailed. Public mcetings are proscribcd, 
habeos corpas is suspended and thc armcd forces and pólice 
havc virtually unlimited powers of detention, search and 
arrcst; one highly controversia! rcgulation cmpowcrs the 
army and pólice to dispose of dead bodies without the 
prescncc of relativos or iriends. Two emergency provisions 
have become statutory law. Undcr thc 1972 criminalJustice 
Commissions Act, a conlession made to the pólice is now 
admissible as evidence in court, while the 1973 Press 
Council Act makes newspapers subjcct to official control on 
sensitivo public issucs. Although thesc measures limit the 
powers of the judiciary, there is'no evidence to suggcst that 
its independcnce has been reduced. 

Complaints about pólice misconduct were made in 
criminal cases l'or some time before 1971, and in 1965, the 
Pólice Commission was appointcd by the United National 
Party to enquire, Ínter alia , into thc discipline of the pólice 
forcé. Its Chairman was a forrner Chief Justice and his final 
report was sharply critical. It concluded that torture had on 
occasion laken place, recommended a chango in thc ‘rude and 
militaristic attitudc that is characteristic of a Pólice Station’ 
and advised thc establishmcnt of a quick and cffective 
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complaints machincry. The Report was publishcd soon aftcr 
thc prcsent governmcnt carne lo office in 1970 and can 
therefore be said to represent their view. 

Since April 1971, Amncsty has rcceivcd reports of torture 
and brutality rclating to two distinct periods: the threc 
months from April to July when fighting was in progress and 
most arrests wcrc made, and thc time sincc August 1971. 
There is no doubt that grave and widcsprcad atrocitics were 
perpetrated by governmenl forces in their attempts to gain 
information which would identify JVP supportcrs. This is 
not disputed by the governmcnt and in July 1971 Mrs 
Bandaranaikc, the Prime Ministcr, told Parliament: ‘I do 
not condone any excesscs committcd by the Sccurity Forces 
and in thc ¡nstanccs where there has been actual proof, 
investigations havc been ordered and some of thesc are now 
procccding and thc persons concerned, if found guilty, will 
be dcalt with in accordancc with the law.’ 

But very fcw prosccutions havc been brought and no 
formal enquiry has takcn place. In one notorious case, where 
two soldiers are chargcd with thc rape, sexual assault and 
savage murder of a 19-ycar-old girl at Kataragama on 16 April 
1971, no final judgmcnt has yet been given, although the 
accuscd havc been committcd for trial in thc Galle Assizc 
Court. Other aliegations rclating to April, May and June 
describe crude physical methods such as beating, thc inflic- 
tion of burns and sexual assault. 

An Amncsty delégale who visited Sri Lanka in Septcmber 
1971 reported aliegations of one instancc where a man was 
hung upside down from a tree outside thc Ambalangoda 
pólice station and partially burned alive by a fire lit on the 
ground underneath him. His report commcntcd: ‘The delay 
in rctuming to (legal) normality may be attributable, to an 
extent, to fcar of rcprisals against the pólice and armed forces 
for thc horrible crimcs undoubtedly perpetrated . .. during 
the “insurrection’V 

Since August, 1971, there are fewer aliegations, but reliable 
sources report that maltrcatment in pólice stations continúes 
and that the 1972 change in the law on confessions has acted 
as encouragcment to pólice to extract statcments from newly 
arrested JVP suspeets. In cases now before the courts, several 
policemen face charges of murder and assault. 
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Vietnam 

llic conflict in Vietnam has cngcnclcrcd a large number of 
torture allegations; and there can be no doubt that a very 
aigc number oí Vietnamese civilian and military dctainccs in 
the South and a small number of American prisoners ofwar 
in North Vietnam llave been subjectcd to torture during the 
past ten ycars. 

(a) North Vietnam and the Provisional Revolutionary Govern¬ 
ment 7 

Information about tile treatment of prisoners held in North 
Vietnam or by the Provisional Revolutionary Government 
V ln O’c south is cxccptionally difficult to verify. The 
lists oí prisoners prepared by both sides in the south as a 
result of the January 1973 pcace agreement show the 
pronounccd dtscrcpancics bctween claims about even the 
number of these prisoners. The PRG elaimed at the time to 
llave in detcntion 200 civilian prisoners; the Saigon admini¬ 
stration challengcd that figure and responded that the PRG 
an o™ had dc P ortcd tlic North or liad cxecuted at least 
49,000 civihans. Claims about the treatment of these 
prisoners and of those in North Vietnam are equally difficult 
to assess. ‘Of course we have poíitical prisoners,’ one official 
in the North was quoted as saying recently. ‘What country 
docsn t. But we treat them properly, unlike the Saigon 
re gime. It has been argued in return by the Saigon 
imf 111011 ^ aS WcI1 aS by morc ¡m P al 't¡al observers) that 
mi , T, ‘ tS militar y arm > the National Liberation Front 
, . hold fcw Pnsoners in the south becausc they execute 
their captivos. 

«. ^Ite m°st substantial allegations of torture against the 
North Vietnamese and the PRG stem from the imprisonment 
ot capturcd American military personnel, mostly pilots, some 
OÍ !" re shot down in 1965 and did not return home 
until 1J73. According to the prisoners thcmselves, the allcgcd 
torture stopped in the autumn of 1969, perhaps in response 
to the halt m the American bombing at that time. Those 
American pilots capturcd after the resumption of bombing 
raids late in 1971 have not alleged systematic mistreatment. 

Both the North Vietnamese and the American govern- 
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ments recogniscd the valué of these prisoners of war as 
propaganda, and consequcntly the publicity that surrounded 
both their detcntion and their reléase makes it difficult to 
assess fairly many of the claims and counter-claims about 
their treatment whilc in the prisons of North Vietnam or of 
the PRG in the south. The North Vietnamese apparcntly 
believed that confcssions of remorse by American pilots in 
captivity would help dissuade the American public from 
continuing the war, and beforc the autumn of 1969 it 
appcars that the captors spent considerable energy in 
wringing such confcssions from their captivos. Those 
prisoners of war who suffered most wcrc those who refused 
most firmly to reconsidcr and regret their previous military 
actions. 

Prcsidcnt Nixon’s administration ¡dentified itsclf closely 
with the suffering of the prisoners of war, and vvhen the 
prisoners wcre released as a result of the January 1973 pcace 
agreement, the administration and the Pentagon arranged for 
national tours for forty returning prisoners who gave news 
confercnces and public rc-cnactmcnts of their ordcals. De- 
spitc the fact that much of tile publicity surrounding their 
allegations has been thcatrical and politically motivated, the 
substancc of their statcmcnts is acceptcd by Amnesty 
International as true. 

Hanoi, however, has vigorously denied that it ‘man- 
handled’ American prisoners. According to a commcntary by 
the North Vietnamese news ageney at the beginning of April 
1973, ‘the pilots of United States piratic planes who bombed 
North Vietnam wcrc crimináis’. Neverthelcss, dic conv 
mentary continued, in keeping with humanitarian policy and 
lor the sake of friendship with the Ameiican peoplc, the 
Hanoi Government treated them well. 

The commcntary quoted Coloncl John Ord, who was in 
chargc of the American hospital at Clark Air Base in the 
Philippincs, as saying of the first batch of returned prisoners: 
‘The condition of the men is really good. That applies to 
their mental, physical and dental conditions. In all arcas their 
condition is found to be good.’ Ilanoi’s argument is not 
convincing in that thrce and a half years had clapsed between 
the last use of torture and the return of the victims to the 
United States. That a man was rclatively hcalthy in 1973 
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(loes not prove that he vvas not tortured in 1969. 

ndeed, Iatcr medical and psychiatric reports ¡ndicatc somc 
O® ? clls;lb ilitics among the almost 600 returned prisoners 
One former prisoncr’s suicide is directly attributablc to the 
t aumas «r Ins captivity, and such physieal damage as th it 
Í'ne.to Oommander Roben FI. Shumaker is not uncommon: 

. , , CCp mc fr , om scrcaming fvvhile being tortured], thcy 

Íroat rag Th U rT mCta ‘ rOCl that thL 'y shov «> £ I°wn my 

i t e rnVi V V n S ° mC damagC to thc extent that 1 have a 
httle troublc swallowing now. They did somc nerve damage ’ 

A sénior American diplomat, Mr Philip Manhard, spent 

most oi four and a half years in solitary confincmcnt Ñavy 

sne P nt a, 26 amCS í' “"T"’ who vvas «ptured in March 1966^ 

, ; „ Te 0 "* 8 ln solltar y confi nemcnt and 16 months in 

prior to q o 7 rC r a Comr " on fcatllrc ¡mprisonment 
p i 1 1 , 1 1 1C Genova Convention No. III (19491 

Sc a t.W l °r the | TrCatmcnt f of Prisoncrs of War prescribes that 
the time of solitary confincmcnt for any prisoner of wir 

must not cxcccd 30 days on the grounds that such treatment 
can cause severc psychological damage. Furthcrmore the 
Convention cxpressly forbids the use of torture or coc^on 

nv I "r ma - UOn: ‘ No P h y siCíJ or mental torture, ñor 

seeure Tro 0 m C T CIOn ’ T Y bc Ín[lictcd P™°ncs or vvar to 

Prisoners nT , ,nfo r rmatlon of any kind whatever. 

Pnsoncis ol vvar who refuse to answer may not bc thrcat- 

ened, msultcd, or exposed to unpleasant or disadvantageous 
treatment of any kind’ (Art. 17 (4)). geous 

The method oí torture most often dcscribcd by the freed 
prisoners vvas the trussing and stretching of thc body into 
painfully abnorma positions. A man’s vvrists and elbovvl vvere 
firmly bound behind bis back vvith a long nylon rope S 

func/was f U Cd | T Ward UnÜI h ‘ S arms wcrc raiscd and his 
hcad vvas forcee dovvnvvard betvveen his shacklcd Iegs. This 

bctween V d- CX , Ccl ‘ 1 tcd b y a S“ a£d who placed his foot 

bctween thc prisoner s shoulder blades in order to pulí thc 
ropc vvith greater forcé. P 

Medical attention for pilots capturcd by the NI.F in the 

FMvrl K PI T arS t0 i f C bccn P articu,a| ly inadequatc. Major 
Hoycl Kushner, a US Army doctor, has lestified that for his 

own wounds, induding a bullet in the shoulder, he was given 
no anaesthesia and that he vvas prevented by the NLF from 
treating his wounded fcllovv prisoners, ten of whom died. 
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The fact that Major Kushner rcmains a strong critic of his 
own governmcnt’s role in the war makes it difficult to 
challenge the crcdibility of his allegations against the NLF. 

A fcw pilots have said that they vvere rcscucd from angry 
villagcrs (whosc villagcs Iay bcncath thc bombs) by North 
Victnamcsc or NLF soldicrs. In this regare! at least, somc 
prisoners wcrc protected by their captors. That docs not alter 
thc fact, howcver, that torture vvas systematic in thc prisons 
until 1969. According to a survey taken by the prisoners 
thcmselves whilc still in captivity (and thus not a product of 
later propaganda), more than 90% of thc approximately 350 
prisoners capturcd during or before 1969 vvere tortured. 
Amnesty International believes there is sufficient evidcncc to 
indícate that systematic torture vvas an administrativo policy. 

(b) South Victnam 

In South Victnam-or more spccifically, those arcas of 
South Victnam controllcd by the govcrnment in Saigon, 
rather than the Provisional Rcvolutionary Government of the 
National Liberation Front - torture appears to have bccn 
commonest in the many interrogalion centres throughout the 
country. Somc of these centres bclong to pólice stations, as 
in thc National Pólice Headquarters in Saigon, where the 
interrogalion centre apparently holds more than two 
thousand peoplc, but most of thcm are attached to provincial 
prisons. Peoplc suspectcd of having any connection with thc 
National Liberation Front, capturcd eithcr by thc army or 
paramilitary sccurity forces in the field or by thc ordinary or 
spccial pólice in thc urban arcas, are taken to these centres 
for intensivo questioning. 

A large number of those brought in for interrogalion have 
bccn detained under thc Phocnix Program, dcviscci in thc late 
1960s for ‘rooting out thc Victcong “infrastructurc”.’ 
According to an official US estímate, more than 20,000 
suspectcd members of thc National Liberation Front wcrc 
killed as a rcsult of Phocnix Program operations from 1968 
until May 1971. Scvcral cx-US Army intclligcncc operators 
have testified to the extensivo use of torture and murder of 
suspeets under thc Program. Phocnix has continued in 
operation sincc thc January 1973 Ceaselire and Pcacc 
Agrccment. 

Torture is also vvidespread in prisons administered in 
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Saigon. Sitch treatment sccms to resalí partly from cfforts lo 
supprcss prisoners rioting or protcsting for bclter conditions 
and partly from an attempt to ‘rehabilitatc’ suspected 
Commumsts and other political dissidents through punitivo 
discipline and tile use ol vvhat can only be described as terror 
tac ti es. Ihis ís particularly truc of prisoners held on Con Son 
s and olí the south-east coast oí South Vietnam. Appalling 
conditions prevail; beatings and other forms of torture are 
commonplace; and as pan ol what appcars to be a sustained 
campaign to break mótale, scvcral hundred or the ten 
thousand or more prisoners held títere are pcrmancntly 
shackled into disciplinar)' ‘cagcs’, so that thcy emerge vvitb 
atrophicd legs and in an advanccd stage of physical and 
psychological degencration - if tliey emerge at all. 

In a repon on political prisoners in South Vietnam 
published m July 1973, Amnesty International qttoted at 
length Irom onc of the most recent non-partisan statements 
on the use of torture on detainces, a British televisión 
interview with tvvo Quaker doctors working in the city of 
Quang Ngai in the north-cast of South Vietnam. Thcy had 
been looking alter a hospital ward full of civilian prisoners 
brought from the ¡nterrogation centre attachcd to Quang 
Ngai provincial prison. The televisión team asked the doctors: 

Q: In what capacity werc yon working in tlic hospital? 

A. We worked in a rehabilitation programme at the 
hospital and many of the prisoners that we have scen on 
the prisoner ward have . . . various ailments, somc ailments 
that we attribute to torturing. We’ve scen pcoplc with 
paialysis . . . and pcoplc that have been beaten on the 
hcad, causing a brain haemorrhage and paralysis to one 
side or other of the body. 

Q: IIow recently have pcoplc been admitted after they've 
been torturad? 

A: Pcoplc come to the prisoner ward at the hospital often 
ímmediatcly after they’ve been tortured . . . there are 
times when the prison officials are afraid that they might 
dic m the ¡nterrogation centre, and thcy vvould prefer not 
to have a dead body at the ¡nterrogation centre, that thcy 
vvould have to get rid of, and thus they allow the prisoner 
to come to the hospital. But oltcn people only come for a 
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long cnough period of time, so that thcy vvould pass 
through what wottld be considered a critical point, and 
then thcy vvould be brought back to the ¡nterrogation. 

Q: Can yon both describe the hind of State people are in, 
when they leave the interrogation centre . . . 

A: II varics considcrably, but I have scen as recently as 3 
months ago, tvvo people that wcre suflcring Irom nerve 
damage, becausc they’d been beaten so badly, and covered 
with black and blue marks, vomiting blood, and perhaps 
blood coming out of their cars and noses; tvvo of these 
people died on the prisoner ward, and never made it back 
to the interrogation centre. The torture that we see the 
results of most frequentiy, is the torture that results from 
people having been given elcctricity, thcy ttsually attach 
the clcctrical wires to peoplc’s toes, or lingers, or sensitivo 
parts of their body. People say that they go unconscious 
when they’rc given the shock, and then when thcy recovcr 
consciousncss, this will be rcpealcd thrcc or four times, 
and then the person will be allowed to rest for a ccrtain 
period of time, perhaps to think aboul it, and lo dread its 
happcning again, and then it will be repeated once or twice 
more. After that until the interrogator is satisfiecl that the 
prisoner is innocent or in fací needs other types of torture. 
Q: Through your expericncc, would you say that the 
majority of people who enter that prison ward llave been 
tortured? 

A: I would say that perhaps hall' the people that have 
entered the prison ward, have cxprcssdd to its directly that 
thcy had been tortured. I think many prisoners do not feel 
frcc to express whether thcy have been tortured or not, 
after all we are Americans, we could be CIA, they do not 
always trust us . . . 

Q: How aware do you think are the US authorities in your 
province of what is going on at this prison? 

A: VVc’ve talked to the US authorities during our two-year 
stay, and we have talked to thcm about the fací that 
various prisoners have been tortured, thcy have never flatly 
denied this ... I think that they wcre very aware of this 
torturing going on. Also we know that the CIA does advise 
and support the interrogation centre . . . 

Q: Since the cease-fire has torture been going on? 
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A: We’vc only askcd othcr prisoncrs, ¡f therc has becn 
Hp Sh 80108 ° n ’ “ nd thcy havc lold us that it hasn’t Iet 

rho report also listed sume of the more important previous 
to.tme allegations made ¡n South Vietnam, a sclcction of 
which are givcn belovv: uwn 01 

Il juna 1969 : United States Study Team on Religious and 
Política' I'rccdom m South Vietnam, just back from South 
Vietnam, reponed that ‘the sheer vveight of witncsses’ 
■statements’ on torture ‘seemed overvvhelming and conclu- 
s ve to leam members’. The Report went on to describe 
dillcrcnt methods ol torture in detai!. The Report vvas 
pubhshed 111 the US Congressional Record on 17 june 

17 June 1970: Fifteen students held press confcrence in 
Saigon at which thcy showed marks of torture and made a 
number ol dettulcd torture allegations. Thcy had been 
arrested, interrogatcd and brought to trial beforc a military 
court in the spr.ng, bul the Supremc Court later quashíd 
then convictions and had the students released. 

2 De ce in b er 197 ()\ Former US Army Intclligencc operators 
n South Vietnam (mcluding Stcphcn Noctzcl, Edward 
Murphy and K. Barton Osborn), described to a 
veterans cnquiry how NLF suspeets wcre tortured and 
assassinatcd, and how Victnamesc agents who had possibly 
been compromiscd werc ‘terminated with prcjudice’ Y 
13 August 1972: The New York Times published a special 
ícport y . ydney H. Schanbcrg in Saigon detailing torture 
allegations. Schanbcrg quoted the.Saigon pólice motto 

tStL^) dl ° thcy are not gtiihy, bcat thcm 

| Victnamcsc Community in Paris 

Chi HoÍ b K H d ° CUm f nt ThC S ' tUatÍOn in thc P ™on of 
Uh Hoa based on Information smuggled out by inmates 

Dctails of corruption, ill-treatmcnt, drug-trading, imprison’ 

ment of children and inadequate food Jd meS 

facilit.es. Ñames of several ‘trustee’ prisoncrs known for 

then brutality wcre given. In August the Community had 

published Cry of Alarm’, a collection of documcms on 
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prisons, including specific cases of torture and ill- 
treatment, initially compilcd by the Committec Campaign- 
ing for Improvcmcnt of the Prison System in Saigon. 

25 December 1972: Time magazinc reported that torture 
of civilian prisoncrs was widcsprcad. Citcd such practiccs 
as inserting rubbcr slicks into women’s vaginas, clcctricity 
and dropping lime into liger cages. 

29 December 1972: Two Frenchmcn, Andrc Menras and 
Jean-Picrrc Debris, wcre released from Chi Hoa. They 
detailed torture proccdurcs and alleged that torture during 
interrogation was a standard practicc. During interviews 
with Amnesty International, thcy gave a series of instanccs 
in which various tortures had been ttsed on specific 
dctainecs, both in interrogation centres and inside Chi Hoa 
itself (in particular in the so-callcd ‘cinema room’). 

The report concludcd: 

Of the various forms of torture, beating appcars to be the 
most common, It is gcncrally done with woodcn sticks or 
clubs. The blows are applied to thc back and to thc bony 
parts of thc legs, to thc hands and in a particularly painful 
form, to thc elevated soles of thc Tcet when the body is in 
a pronc position, Beating of thc gcnitals also occurs. 

A particularly damaging form of beating is when 
prisoncrs are immersed in tanks of water which are then 
beaten with sticks on the outsidc. The rcsulting reverber- 
ations, whilc Icaving no marks, can cause severe internal 
injury. 

In another type of water torture a soaked cloth is placed 
over the nosc and mouth of a prisoner tied back on a 
bcnch. The cloth is removed thc last minute befóte the 
victim chokes to dcath and is then rc-applicd. Altcrna- 
tivcly, water — salty or soapy — is forced into the victim’s 
mouth and nosc until it is absorbed into thc lungs and 
stomach, which are then beaten. Prison guards are said to 
cali this ‘taking thc submarino’. 

In another procedurc thc victim is hung by ropo or vvire 
from his toes or feet and beaten. This is sometimos callcd 
‘thc plañe ride’. Electricity and sexual torture are also 
often used in a variety of ways, cspccially on women. 
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Viciims a re torlured lo discover tlieir ¡nnoccncc or guill, 
cintl llu’ii lo oximel inlormalion, nol simply lo oximel 
inl'nrnialiun al tor guilt has buen eslahlished. 

Il is olear, inoreover, lliat llic brutalising oITcets of the 
Vlolnam vvar llave heoome so enlrenelicd that sumo ol' ihe 
time llie use ol torture during inlerrogation is no longer 
oven mol ¡valed by a dos ¡re lo K allier ‘inlelligencc’. An 
adminislralion dclcnding itself against what itorits major 
ally i oiistrues lo he an insurreetionary movemeiit may 
regretlably lind ¡i hard lo resisl lile expcdienl ol' torture in 
ils ellorts lo erusli its elusivo opponcnl; huí ibero can he 
no doubt iliiit torturo is now vvidely used in the arcas 
conirollcd hy the Saimón govcrnment not ouly as an 
inslrument of intimidation hut as an end in itself. Torture 
has heeonie a standard part ol the inlerrogation not only 
ol NI,I 1 suspecls, Inil also a witlo rango ol non-Cominunist 
polilieal dissidonts; and, as we can confirm froin expres- 
sions liko ‘Khong, danli eho eo’, il is applied witli an 
extraordinary (logree of eynieism. 

Mlhough United Slales olTiciais llave taeitly admitied, 
oí iclused lo deny, lliat torture is used during interroga* 
tion, Saigon govcrnment spokesmen llave frequently 
souglll to dismiss tiloso who llave alleged ils prevalenee. In 
an interview on American televisión in spring 1978, l'or 
example, South Vietnamese ITesidenl Nguyen Van Thieu 
dismissed the lwo Krenchinen Andró Memas and Jcan- 
Iiene Dehris as ‘hig liars’. VVhen asked ahout prisoners 
erippled Irom being lield in tiger eages in Con Son prison 
he explained lliat In every prison in Vielnam we llave a 
doctor, we liave a dispensary . . . We llave not done 
anything vvliich eould he the origin of that kind of sickness’. 

WKSTKRN KUROPK 

The concept of human riglils - the protection of the 
individual, emhodied in the law ol the country, against the 
power ol ihe State -- dcvcloped in the speeil'ie Kuropcan 
polilieal eontext. Nevertheless, it was in the same contcxt, in 
ibis eentury, that polilieal pcrscculion on a largo scale 
developed. Ideologies replaeed religión as the driving forcé: 
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the ¡nslrumenls of repression and intimidation ol the cilizcn 
hy llie State were developed alougsidc the ideologieal 
eonfliet. 

Western Kurope, as a residí mainly ol the war and the 
abuse of power hy Ilillcr, and, more remolely, hy Slalin, has 
witnessed a growing eoneern, sinee 1945, witli llie protection 
of human riglits. The Human Righls Commission and the 
Courl of the Couneil of Kurope, wliose work is diseussed in 
Scelion 2, may be regarded as llie embodiment ol ibis 
concern. At the present time, howevcr, inhuman treatment, 
sometimos amounling to torture, is noted espeeially in tliosc 
eountries of western Kurope wliere authoritarian govern- 
ments are in power, and in arcas wliere violencc is triggered 
ol f hy polilieal motives. 

In two eountries - Greeee and the United Kingdom — 
allegations of torture llave been invesligated hy various 
eommissions of enquiry, and tiloso instances are diseussed 
in Scelion 2 above. The situations in Spain, Portugal and 
Turkey, wliieli llave nol been so invesligated, are dcscribed 
líete as well as an instante of simulated torture, whieli 
oeeurred in the coursc of NATO exereises in üelgium in 
November 1971, and apparcnlly in llie UK in spring 1978. 

liclgium 

During the NATO exereises in November 1971, wliieli 
involved troops Irom the United States, llie United Kingdom, 
llie Nclherlands and üelgium, six Belgian commandos 
‘eaptured’ a do/.en Belgian ‘cnemy’ and torlured them for 
twcnty-four liours to get inlormalion about ollier units in the 
military exereise. The torture, wliicli ineluded beatings, 
exposure to eold and eleetroshoek, was stopped wlien a 
major lieartl about il Irom a doctor. The six were brought to 
trial before a military tribunal in Kiegc in November 1972. 
During llie trial a dcfencc wilness teslilied that NA TO armies 
gave training in resislanee to torture as well as learning about 
torture leelinii|ues. The defendants were found gnilty of 
assault, in eommitting violcnt aets, out of all proportion to 
normal military conduct, that contravened human rights. 
They were given suspended prison scntences ranging Irom 
sixteen days to five montlis. Amncsty International’s 
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inquines lo NA I O vvitli rcspccl lo its Iraining proccdures and 
tlitrir consislency wiili human riglils conventions received ihe 
following response: 

I March 1970 

Dear Mr Secretary General: 

Yoiu lelter ol 14 December 1972 concerning lile 
ineident vvliieh oeeuned in the eourse ol'a NATO exereise 
in November 1971 lias received my very parlicular 
allenlion. 

VVitli renard lo the principies advocated by NATO vvilh 
respect lo ihe iraining ol' nalional Torces, il can be 
unequivocally slated dial tliey are in no way in conflicl 
wiih llie Geneva Convenlion. l'liey expressly provide ilial 
prisoners are nol lo be made lo suTTer any physical 
indignily, and they prohibil any trealment ilial miglit 
infringe upon llieir inlegrity. 

VViihin NA l(), lhe liasic and advanced training ol llie 
NATO lories is and continúes lo be a nalional responsi- 
biliiy. I'urlher, llie London Agreemcnt of 19 June 1951, 
on llie status ol' diese Torces, establishes the respective 
rights oT the sending and receiving slates to exereise penal 
and disciplinar)' jurisdiclion over the members oC llieir 
Torces, which llie internal hnvs oT diese comunes conler 
upon lliem. 

In consequcnce, il is the sovereign and solé responsibilily 
ol the nalional aulhorities who liold jurisdiclion over llie 
members ol llieir torces to decide upon and lake such 
disciplinar)' mensures and legal proceedings as provided Tor 
under llieir nalional laws and regulalions and as are 
diclated by the oTTenses oT vvliieh tliese aulhorities llave 
cogni/.ancc. lilis is what was done in the instante to which 
your lelter relers; the olTendcrs were legally tried and 
convicted by a nalional court martial: 1 assume you are 
tivvare that llie individual determined lo be primarily 
responsible lor llie ineident was given a sentence cióse to 
the máximum provided by Belgiail law Tor the i dientes Tor 
which he was judged. 

1 he lact that llie men responsible Tor the ineident were 
broughl helóle a couri martial seems to me indicative ol a 
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dclcrminalion on the parí of member nalions ol NATO to 
enforcc obcdicnce to llie principies oT the internalional 
conventions to which your lelter relers. 

Sinccrcly, 

(signed) A.J. GOODPASTKR 

General, United States Artny 
Súpleme Alliecl Commander 

Cy/>rus 

During the suinmer of 1975 Amncsly International received 
substantial allcgations of torture against the government of 
Presidcnl Archbishop Makarios. The victims of the alleged 
torture were persons accused of belonging to the ¡Ilegal 
EOKA B movement, vvhose expressed purpo.se was to end the 
indcpendence of Cyprus in Tavour of the policy of cnosis, 
political unión vvitli Grccce. Several agencies of the Makarios 
government were accused of torture, the primary one being 
the Auxiliary Pólice, a unit that was organised in response to 
llie tlireal froin the IX) K A B movement and was responsible 
dircctly to Archbishop Makarios. 

Thcsc allcgations were invesligated and found to be 
crediblc by a British lawyer representing the International 
Commission of Jurists who visited Cyprus in August 1973 
and received writlen statements concerning 40 pcople who 
were allegedly torlured. Victims were allegedly subjected to 
severe beating, enforced standing, burning witli cigarettes, 
and hooding as well as threats to shoot or poison llie 
prisoner, to dcstroy bis property, or lo injure members of his 
family. Prótesis were lodged vvilh Archbishop Makarios by 
the International Court of Justiec and Amnesty Inter¬ 
national, and for a lew monlhs the practico of torture 
appeared to decline. 

Torture in Cyprus should be scen within the context ol a 
tradilional respect for legal proccdure and of an independent 
judiciary and legal profession. The Human Riglits Commitlee 
of the Nicosia Bar Council called on the government early in 
July 1974 to cease its continuing use of torture. Several 
judges tried to protect delainees who were broughl belorc 
them in a broken conilition by requiring the pólice lo bring 
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thc cíclameos to court every day; one judge dcnounccd l'rorn 
tlic beneh thc treatinenl o( detainees by thc security Torces. 
At leasl tvvo lavvyers vvlio defended opponents of tlie 
government also claim to llave been tortured. 

In mid-July 1974 a inilitary eonp ovcrthrcw thc govern- 
nient ol Archbishop Makarios and tcmporarily installed as 
president Nikos Sampson, a companion-iii-arms of thc late 
General Grivas and a leader of the KOKA II movement. The 
leaders ol tile coup recogniscd the advantage of using the 
issne ol torture as a polilical vveapon at borne and abroad, 
and tliey gave el lectivo publicity to the allcgations against the 
previous government. 

Al tor the Turkish invasión of Cyprus and the replacemenl 
ol Mi Sampson by Glalkos Clerides, Amnesty International 
urged the new government to investigate past abuses and to 
rc-cslablish the rule ol lavv by returning the proeess of 
mterrogation to the authority of the courts and the legal 
system. 

Por tu ¡ral 

Ihe inilitary coup ol 25 April 1974 overthrcw a regime tliat 
had praclised torture lor 40 years. Portugal presen ts a unicpie 
opportunity lor the study of the institutions of torture over 
several decáeles l'rorn the time tliat a single Germán Gestapo 
agent liclpcd establish the predeeessor of the I)GS (thc 
security pólice) un til thc recent arrest of many of the 
lliousands ol DOS agents and informers. Tliat history is yet 
to be writlen, but the Portuguesc provisional government is 
not unmindlul ol ¡ts responsibilities to rehabilítale the 
vietims, to prosecute the torturers, and to provide the vvorld 
with an account of this dark period of Portugal’s history. 

Ihe general nature of the vvorst allcgations against thc 
previous regime has now been verified beyond question. 
Under the rule ol Dr Antonio de Oliveiro Sala/ar and that of 
his successor, Prolessor Marcello Cae taño, the p rae tice of 
torture was a routinc occurrcnce. Ihe most eommon motive 
lor torture was the dcsire to obtain eonlessions l'rorn and 
Information on potenlia! subversives. The State was unwilling 
to tolérate any political aelivity wliieli it saw as posing a 
tlireal to itsell, and therefore any group or individual wliieh 
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did so ran the risk of being ill-trcatcd: trade unionists, 
journalists, students, demonstrators and metnbers of clan- 
destine political groups were among the most vulnerable. 
Most of the torture occurred in the DGS headquarters in 
Lisbon and more recently in the new DGS centre in a wing of 
Caxias prison. 

The DGS was responsible for handling crimcs of a political 
nature: since 1945 its predeeessor PIDK, and tlien the DGS, 
were responsible for all pre-trial proceedings where political 
charges were being brought. Under Dr Caetano PIDK becamc 
the DGS in 19G9; the Decrec I.avv (3G8/72) of 30 Septcmber 
1972 broadened its powers. Article 8 of this now defunct lavv 
States: ‘The function atlributed by law to the judge cluring 
invesligations, relating to the interrogation of the aeeuscd, 
the validity and upliolding of arrests and decisions on 
granting of bail will be carried out by the Director-General, 
chief inspectors, seetion heads and assistanl cliief inspectors.’ 
The I,aw provided for the authorisation of the security pólice 
to order an arrest wilhout any intervention l'rorn thc Courts, 
and the personnel of the DGS were entitled to special 
bonuses for ‘tcchnical competcncc’. 

The principal methods of torture were cnforccd standing 
and the deprivation of slecp for an extended period of time: 
for soine prisoners it was as much as fourteen days. During 
this period the guards were changed írequently — every two 
or threc hours — and prisoners were kept awake by being 
ruthlcssly slapped, beaten, kickcd, and having water poured 
over tlicm; reprisals were also threatened against their 
Tamil ies. 

Immcdiately after thc April 1974 coup investigators found 
evidcnce in the prisons, including tape recorders, to substan- 
tiate thc allcgations of former prisoners that recordings of the 
voices oí relativcs were played during sessions of torture in 
order to put further pressurc on prisoners to talk. Prisoners 
were told that thcy were hcaring the scrcams of tortured 
relativcs. Guards standing outside thc prisoner’s room would 
read l'rorn Scripts of gibberish lo effcct a fear of madness on 
the slcepless prisoncr. The use of loud electronic noises, 
recordings of moans and scrcams of pain were part of a 
wcll-orchcstrated cacophony of physical and psychological 
abuse. The rooms in thc new wing of the prison at Caxias 
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wcie cquippcd vvith the means to expuse a prisoner tu 
extreme changcs ul temperature, unce again ¡n an elTort tu 
disuricnt the mind. 

The allegations of torture have been ta'ken very seriuusly 
by tlie ncw provisional government and by severa! proles- 
siunal assuciations. The government has giveti olTicial sanc- 
tion tu the National Commission of Help fur Political 
I risopers (CNSPP) that is eumpiling testimonies of lumdreds 
ol victims oí torture. A specialised team oí rescarchers 
(medical, psychological, and sociológica!), supervisad hy Dr 
Afonso de Albuquerque, plans to examine victims of torture 
vvith the aim of diagnosing and treating the effeets of torture, 
llie Ordem dos Advogados (Bar Association) lias appoinled a 
group ol its lawyers to determine tile legal rcgulations hy 
vvhich torturéis can be tried; in sume vvays they must chart a 
ncw course in criminal law, and they face sume of the same 
problems that conlronted the prosccutors at the Nuremburg 
Iríais alter the Second World War. The Portugucse Medical 
Association lias expelled seven doctors, including three 
psychiatrists, for their assistance in the praetice of torture. 
Ilie elearest indication ol the provisional government’s 
determinaron to [irocecd vvith the cases against the torturers 
is the appointmcnt by the junta of une of its ovvn members, 
Admiral Rosa Coutinho, as the hcad oí a department to 
compile dossiers íor the proscculion of former DOS agents. 

Porlugal's overseas territorios 

ln the overseas tcrritorics - Angola, Mozambique, Guinea- 
Bissau and tlie Cape Verde Islands — the secúrity mensures in 
cffcct under the oíd regime appearcd to be harsher tllan tlióse 
applied in metropolita!! Portugal. The 1)GS might, hy virtue 
oí Decree l.aw (239/72) ol 18 July 1972, imprison anyone 
vvlio liad aeled in a vvay ‘contrary to the territorial integrity 
of the natioil Ior up to six years without judicial control. 
1 his meas tire affeeted especially advócales of self-determina- 
tion Ior the overseas terrilories and ineant that they might 
he kept in administralivc detention for a máximum of six 
years. 
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Por tugúese Guinea (Guinea-llissau) 

l'.vcr since its inception in 1961, Amncsty International lias 
received allegations ol torture l'roni Guinea-Bissau. The 
torture tcchniqucs described llave alvvays been primarily 
physical, and such has been the intcnsity of the reported 
nialtreatment that lliere have been numerous accounts of 
deallis as a result ol torture. Although torture is said to be 
most flequently used dtiring interrogation, it evidcnlly is 
used in prisons and camps long alter the initial stages of 
detention. The authorities who vvere accused vvere usually 
PIDK/DGS personnel, bul soldiers have also been implicaled. 
lhe evidenec is inainly available in papéis and alfidavits 
submitted to the UN by PAIGC, the African I’arty for the 
Indcpendcncc of Guinea and Cape Verde, the niajor 
liberation movemenl vvhich claims to control aboul tvvo 
lliirds of tile territory of lhe Provincc. 

Cape Verde Islands 

The islands are lhe site of tvvo prison camps, une on lhe llha 
das Galinhas, and the Tarrafal camp (novv called Campo de 
Chao Bom) on Santiago Island. Conditions in these camps are 
appalling and allegations of forced labour, sadism, torture 
and niurdcr have emanated Irom them; many Angolans are 
detained tlierc. 

A ngola 

Allegations of torture, mallrealment and inhuman and 
degrading conditions ol detention are frequent. Tliere were 
numerous arrests in 1969-70, and Amncsty International 
has some ñames ol a group ol 36 people, moslly students, all 
of vvhoni allcged that they vvere severely tortured before 
being deported to Campo de Chao Bom and ciglit years’ 
administrative detention. The torture melhods described 
were primarily physical, and ¡neluded deprivation of slecp, 
food and water. The allegations dale Irom the ycar 1969 
until novv (summer 1973) and most of them have been 
reported in the Report of the ad liuc Working Group of lhe 
Commission of Human Riglils of the United Nations-, New 
York, I'ebruary 1973. 
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Mozambique 

'Hiere have becn allegations of largc-scalc torture and 
massacres (inchiding oíd wonicn and small babics) made 
against thc Portugucse arm'y and thc DCS. Torture cvidcntlv 
occtirs most lrcqucntly during ¡nterrogation. Thcrc have becn 
de tañed desenptions of primarily physical methods more 
varied and soph.st.catcd tlian in thc rest oí Portugucse Africa. 

hey mcli.de elcctroshock and thc use of drugs describcd as 
disturbing thc nervous systcm. Several dcaths as a dircct 
result ol torture llave becn reponed. Christian missionaries 
have allegcd that thousands of Africans have becn tortured 
and many more impnsoncd. The most lrcqucntly mentioned 
pnsons used for political prisoners and guerillas are thc prison 
. Vl a , r f al ’, lhc penitcntiary at Lourcngo Marques, thc 
prison at Machava, thc Pinto Teixcira Cabanc camp ¡„ 
aba anc (2,000 politleal prisoners) and a prison camp in Ibo 
(1,0( 0 política! prisoners). Prison conditions are allcgcdlv 
appalhng and maltreatmcnt so severe that many dcaths 
caused by pólice violcnce, have becn reponed. 

Spain 

Amncsly’s documentation on allegcd torture in Spain covcrs 
- with lew cxccptions - thc vvholc of thc past dccadc. The 
material ítself consists of victims’ testimonies (many in thc 
°im of ,ormal complaints to thc courts); lawyers’ state- 
ments; protests and petitions signed by Spanish churchmcn, 
"í eHectuals and prolcssionals; reports of trial observéis; and 
othcial transcripts ol court decisions on torture denunci- 
ations. All cvidencc indícales that torture is used in pólice 
stations, principally in order to extract information and 
obtain conlcssions from dctainecs, and that this practicc is 
widespread, regular and virtually unrestrictcd. It covcrs 
beating of all parts of thc body, including thc testiclcs, the 
water-torture, running thc gauntlct, death threats, niglit- 
and-day mterrogations, solitary confincment without food, 
bed or blankcts, vvitncssing thc beatings of others, etc. 

Most torture victims can be identified witli onc of threc 
grottps, cach of wliich is considered to be a threat to thc 
rcgime: workers, students and Basque nationalists. Further- 
more, thc allegations incrcasc in intcnsity when opposition 
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pressure from any of tlicse groups becomcs greater, particu- 
larly in thc case of thc Basques. Of the two States ol 
Exccption wliicli have becn clcclared in recent years, the iirst 
carne in 1968 as a result of thc assassination of a pólice cliicf 
in the Basque Counlry; and thc second, in Dcccmbcr 1970 at 
thc time of thc Burgos Court Martial of sixteen Basque 
nationalists accused of thc killing. Both cmergencies involved 
thc suspensión for six to ninc months of Article 18 of the 
Chartcr of the Spanish People (whicli provides that all 
dctainecs must be freed or turned over to thc judicial 
authoritics vvilhin 72 hours of arrest). Undcr such circum- 
slances, torture and thc tlircal of rcmaining indcfinitely in 
thc hands of the pólice are also used as a means of 
intimidaling the opposion: a large number of thosc 
detained for months after thc Burgos Court Martial werc 
evcntually released without chargcs. 

More rcccntly, thc killing of a policcman during a May Day 
political demonstration in Madrid in 1973 provokcd an 
extreme right-wing backlash and so enraged thc pólice forcé 
that thcy organised anti-government marches demanding 
stronger ‘law and order’ mensures. Subscqucnt arrests ol 
young students and workers wcre accompanicd by fresh 
reports of cspccially brutal pólice torture, allcgcdly in 
revenge for thc murder. The situation in Pólice hcadquartcrs 
was describcd by lawyers as ‘absolutcly chaotic, with the 
pólice complctcly beyond control’. 

The paramilitary pólice (Guardia Civil), the armed pólice 
[Policía Armada) and the sccurity pólice (Brigada Político- 
Social) all figure promincntly in torture allegations. Ulti- 
mately responsiblc lo the Minister of the Interior, thc pólice 
are cmpowcrcd to hold a dctaince for up to 72 hours bcíorc 
passing him on to cithcr lhc judicial or thc military 
authoritics to be indicted. It is not, howcvcr, unusual - 
notably, but not only during States of Exception — for 
dctainecs to be released on bail by the courts and then 
re-arrested (or Tctaincd’) by thc pólice for further inter- 
rogation and torture. Lawyers protcstcd in connection with 
the May Day arrests, for example, that although their clients 
werc officially under the jurisdiction of thc military tribunal 
which would try them, they had becn transferred from prison 
back to the pólice station with the full knowledge, if not 
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•uithorisation, ol thc mililary judge. 

Whilc thc judiciary cannot be said officially to condone 
he pract.ee ol torture, trial judges as a rule do not allow 
delendants to mcnt.on the circumstanccs under vvhich their 
con essions were taken, ¡n spite of thc fact that thc 
confess.on ts olten the only picce of cvidcnce produced by 
he publ.c prosecutor. One lavvycr defending a student 
detained dunng the 1971 State of Exccption was himsell 
nd.cted lor contempt of court and ‘insuits to the Spanish 
1 he cause he insisted dunng the trial on referring to the 
torture undergone by bis client. Torture victims are often 
re uetant to subnut complaints to a judge for (car of 

considéred bv ‘the ^ maj<>, ¡ hy . of formaí denunciations 
conudeied b> thc courls are d.sm.ssed for‘lacle of cvidcnce’ 

\t thiee sepárate hcanngs reported in the Spanish press 

h um" r qU,U c d POl ‘ CC Í,,Spcctors atcl,scd of ciusing hodily 
l aun to workers arrested'at the time of the El Fer 2 

teíbcTlíríV a,Ch ', 972) and lhC Vi «« Citroen sSÍ 
(aeplember 1972), m each case, the injuries sustained bv the 

prisoners were confirmed by medicttl ,-eports, hut he co u t 

th ‘" ii >' ">= ¡,.<i :z 

torí.m? CS í y IlUCr , n!UÍl T al k,,OWS ol ' lh «c occasions on which 
to tu e chargcs brought against individual police.nen were 

th . C COU,tS: TW) P»'¡“ ¡nspcctors 
r muictd to tlays nnprisonment each in San Sebastian 
fot havtng struck a lavvycr as they arrested him (March 1970)- 
ano her tvvo mspectors were given 3-day scntences in 
Santandel lot havmg beatcn workers detained the previous 
ebruary june 1970); and one pólice offiecr was conden ned 

íuinti^ETISr ¡ " Bi,bat) l "'- h ^n g torture,, J 

Protests against torture practices and demands for investí- 
gations have been made repcatedly to thc Spanish govern- 
men throughout thc past ten years. In October 1963 102 
intelleetliáis sent a letter to the Mininster of Information a d 
Tounsm allegtng the torture of miners arrested alter a 
arge-sealc stnkc in Asturias. More than . 1,000 profession ds 
mtellectuals and artists in january ,969 presen d he 
Mm.ster ol the Interior with 31 pages of lestimony about 
pohee to.ture ol poht.cal prisoners dunng the previous ycar. 
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In Scptcmbcr 1969 the International Confcderation of Frcc 
Tradc Unions wrotc to the Minister of Justice to demand an 
inquiry into reports of tortures vvhich had been inflictcd on 
workers and students that Spring (during and after the State 
of Exccption). The Sccrctary General of Amncsty Inter¬ 
national traveilcd to Madrid in Dccembcr 1970 to appcal for 
a commutalion of thc dcath scntences passed at thc Burgos 
Court Marlial and for a thorough public investigation into 
allcgations that thc sixteen Basques on trial had been sevcrcly 
lorlured. In Ecbruary 1971 over 100 Madrid lawyers submit- 
ted a petition lo the Supreme Court protcsting against thc 
ill-lrcatment of students detained during thc 1971 State of 
Exccption. Scvcral months aftcrwards, the Bishop of Granada 
and the Auxiliary Bishop of Pamplona publicly dcnounced 
thc torture of prisoners in their dioccsc, which the latter 
stated ‘I have scen with my own eyes . . .’ Early in June 
1973, 200 lawyers, doctors and university professors again 
callcd for a public inquiry, lilis time into the allcgcd torture 
of those arrested after May Day in Madrid. 

The govcrnmcnt’s initial rcaction to most allcgations is to 
attributc thcm to propagandists intent on sprcading ground- 
less rumours abroad in an clfort to discrcdit the regime. 
Official spokesmen also argüe that prisoners often inflict 
bruises and wounds upon thcmselvcs in order to claim that 
they have been tortured; or that individual policcmcn 
naturally have to defend thcmselvcs from caplurcd, but still 
dangerous, terrorists. It is affirmed that torture as a syslcm- 
atic practice docs not exist in Spain, but that isolatcd 
¡nstanccs of pólice ill-trcatmcnt are investigated. Morcovcr, 
every Spaniard has thc right to bring a complaint against a 
public official in the cvent of abuse of authority, and such 
complaints should be made dircctly to a court: general 
denunciations by bishops or any other public figures, 
according to thc govemment, achicvcd nothing in thcmselvcs 
and only served to stir up unrcsl. 

Turkcy 

Martial law was imposed in cleVen of Turkey’s sixty-seven 
provinccs in March 1971; it was terminated in the last two 
rcmaining provinccs (Istanbul and Ankara) in September 
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1973 befo re thc general clection of Octobcr 1973 that 
signallcd the return to civilian rule. During the period of 
military rule therc vvere many allcgations that political 
prisoners wcre being tortured. Minutely detailed statcments 
writtcn by men and women vvho elaimed to llave becn 
victims ;uid witncsses of torture appcared in Europcan 
ncvvspapcrs after being smugglcd out of Turkish prisons. 
borne released prisoners also made similar allcgations. 

In January 1972 Muir Huntcr, an eminent English lawycr, 
vvent to Turkey as Amnesty International’s representative to 
talk vvith the Minister of Justice about the allcgations of 
torture, and about other matters of interest to Amnesty. In 
May 1972 Mr Huntcr produccd the document ‘An Examin¬ 
aron of the Allcgations of the Torture of Prisoners in 
Turkey , which was sent to the Council of Europe and to the 
Iurkish authorities. After a careful analysis of the material 
avaüablc to him, which ineluded statements by persons vvho 
allegcd thcy had bcen tortured and statcments naming other 
persons allcgedly tortured, Mr Ilunter concluded: ‘Therc 
appcars to be a strong prima facie case for investigating the 
allcgations of torture, brutality and threats in the treatment 
of prisoners in Turkey.’ 

In their reply to Mr Huntcr’s document the Turkish 
govcrnment stated *. . . catcgorically that no ill-trcatment 
whatsocver ís mflictcd during the questioning, ñor is there 
any implement or devicc designed to serve this purpose. 
Besides, therc are no places, such as chambcrs of torture or 
operation rooms, as mentioned in the allegations. It is 
therefore, evident that there cannot be any question of 
investigating non-existent places and devices.’ 

In Novcmbcr 1972 Mr Hunter rcturned to Turkey, this 
time as the leader of an Amnesty International mission to 
mquirc into allcgations ol torture; he was accompanied by Sir 
Osmond Williams, Vice-Chairman of Amnesty International’s 
Bntish Scction, and by Mrs Hunter, both of whom are 
magistrates. The Turkish authorities had agreed in advance 
that thc mission should be allowed to visit prisons and to talk 
to prisoners, dcfence lawycrs and released prisoners. Never- 
theless, thc mission did not meet with the cooperation from 
the Turkish authorities which thcy had been led to expect, 
and they wcre able to interview only onc prisoner. Although 
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this prisoner, a medical student, had not hcrsclf been 
tortured, shc had attended to thc wounds of other prisoners, 
including her husband, whom shc allegcd had becn tortured. 
In their report the mission stated: 

In our opinión, Ilkay Dcmir was a truthful witness, both as 
to vvhat shc had expcricnccd hcrsclf and as to what she had 
lcarned from other prisoners. Having regare! to her obvious 
commitmcnt to their cause, we cannot exelude the 
possibility that she may have slightly cxaggerated her 
account of their cxperiences, but wc accept the substance 
of what shc said as correct. 

Numerous foreign journalists and parliamentarians con- 
tinued to expose torture in Turkey — so much so that the 
govcrnment was put on the defensive before thc Council of 
Europe. On 12 Deccmbcr 1972 the London Sunday Times 
reported that its investigators in Turkey had found that 
‘therc is a weight of cvidcnce supporting thc allcgations 
which cannot be dismissed’. Mr Pictcr Dankert, a Dutch 
member of parliamcnt and a delégate to the Consultativc 
Assembly of the Council of Europe, visited Turkey in 
February/March 1973 on a prívate fact-finding mission and 
reported: *. . . I have not thc slightcst doubt that torture on a 
rather large scale has taken place.’ Early in 1973 a British 
televisión team went to Turkey unofficially to film interviews 
with victims and witncsses of torture; articúlate professional 
people, including a psychiatrist, lawyers, and a former public 
prosecutor, gave testimony. A similar film was made for 
Swedish TV. The British film was subsequently shown to 
delegates to the Council of Europe despite thc attempt by 
the Turkish authorities to prevent thc showing. 

The allegations and impartial investigations provided a 
convincingly consistent picturc. The places where torture is 
alleged to have taken place, the ñames and descriptions of the 
torturers, and thc methods used occurred again and again. In 
Deccmbcr 1972 the Turkish Foreign Minister appeared 
before the Political Committee of thc Council of Europe and 
argued that all the allegations had becn fully investigated and 
wcre unfounded. 

The general election of Octobcr 1973 brought a change in 
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offiaaí policy. One allcgation of torture dates from just four 
days befo re thc clection. No political party gaincd a maioritv 
of scats m thc 450-member National Assembly! Zd íor 
sevtrj months a coahtion governmcnt could not be formed 
Civilian rule contmued despite thc perilous political crisc¡ 
that was thc longest in the history of Turkish dcmocracy 
n November 1973 the Ankara left-wing nevvspape^Vern 
¡Ialkci began the serialised publication of 20 affidavhs from 
female prisoners. Among them was the statemen by A 
Scmra Lker aged 23, that opens this book. The victims 

theh s,mn° h T beCn f ° rCCd t0 si 8 n falsc confessions about 
t . . PP osed activities ín left-wing organisations. They said 
their torturers wcre members of the Turkish military secret 

“ CC ‘ md a '" lIlta 7 ‘countcr-guerrilla organisationWwhich 
<s never acknowledged by thc government to existí 
Accordmg to the affidavits, majors and colonels as well as 
civihan pólice were present during sessions of torture 

i tic most comraon tcchnique of torture was ‘fal-maV 
(beatmg on the soles of thc fcct with hard rods). A strain of 
sexmd sad.sm in thc torturers is also evident from thc 

í 1 n U smed U imo e th a e t a nS ^ tninchcons and «^ric prods wcre 
mserted mto thc anuses or vaginas of victims. Some prisoners 

ti 3 'x Cd i - h f rC 3ÜVCS a " d fr ‘ Cnds had bcen tortured in order 
to cxact Information or a confcssion from the prisoncr 

the mC p aSlng P ressurc frorn thc political opposition 

Só-cmb /iral Na¡m T *'' “"«nced ™’ 

ovember 1973 that tile government would investígate the 

aHegations: off lcIals of the justice, Interior, and Defence 

Ministr.cs wcre appo.nted as wcll as members from the secret 

p hce to carry out the investigation. Mr Talu rciected the 

proposal to appomt an impartial investigative commission on 

the p-ounds that it would imply that the State was vveák if h 

üuu when fhe P fi í’ mVeSt¡gate itsclf ’ h was not surprising 
that when the f.ndings were reported in January 1974 the 

governmental agencies were cleared of all charg/s. Amñesty 

International responded to this official apología, saying that 

the government s self-vindication ‘demónstrate the necessity 

of conducting completely independent inquines’ Amnestv 

" t ™ a ;r al c i“i ° n ,hc - --mu - ss 

the Human Jlights Commission of the Council of Europe 
tor an independent evaluation. " 
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The lengthy political crisis ended in January when a 
coalition government was formed between thc lcft-ccntre 
Republican Peoplcs Party and thc right-wing Islamic national- 
ists, tile National Salvation Party. The ncw Prime Ministcr 
was Mr Bulcnt Eccvit of the RPP, who had been the first 
Turkish politician to chargc publicly that torture was being 
used. He soon pushed through Parliamcnt an amncsty bilí 
that had bcen a part of his party’s clection program thc 
preccding October. Dcsigned to free all political and criminal 
offenders, the bilí was abridged by parliamcnt when 20 
members of the NSP refused to support the section granting 
freedom to political prisoners. In May 1974 approximately 
46,000 crimináis left Turkish prisons but over 1,000 political 
prisoners wcre kept in detention. The RPP then argued 
beforc the Constitutional Court that the exclusión of 
political prisoners from the amncsty was ¡Ilegal. They won 
their case, and in July 1974 thc political prisoners who wcre 
not accused of acts of violcncc went free. 

A scrious problcm rcgarding torture rcmains. Although 
the central civilian government under Mr Eccvit has 
demonstrated a will to end torture, the government'has 
soinetimcs bcen unable to control individual pólice and 
military commanders. Beforc thc majority of political pris¬ 
oners wcre released, there wcre numerous allcgations of 
irregular but frequent brutality in the prisons during 1974. 
The most widely publiciscd incidcnt occurred at Mamak 
Military Prison, Ankara, on 31 May 1974, when military 
guards assaulted and scvercly injured about a dozcn hand- 
cuffed political prisoners who wcre being taken to court for 
trial. An Amnesty International delégate who visited Turkey 
in July (after the release of these same prisoners) learned that 
threc men accused of perpetrating the incident at Mamak had 
been moderatcly disciplined: one doctor temporarily had his 
license revoked; according to thc prison authorities, two 
military officers wcre transferred (although sevcral prisoners 
said that the officers wcre moved from inside to outside the 
prison). 

At thc time of this writing Amnesty International is aware 
of, but cannot assess, charges against the Turkish Armed 
Forces that stem from the Turkish invasión of Cyprus in July 
1974 and from the detention of Greek Cypriot civilians and 
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military personncl. Scvcral times United Nations relief 
convoys wcrc denied access to these detainees. 


EASTERN EUROPE AND 
THE SOVIET UNION 

Sinec tlic death oí Stalin, altitudes towards torture have 
eonsiderably ehanged in Eastern Europc and the Soviet 
Union. Until then, the use of torture liad been condoncd and 
cncouragcd in Russia and also in the countrics of eastern 
Europc. Indced, one of the lew extant dircctivcs from a 
national authority on the use of torture carne l’roni Stalin. 
His Central Committee circular tclcgramme in codc to the 
secretarios of I’arty Committees and to the hcads of the 
NKVD organisation ol 20 January 1939 formally confirmed 
the use of torture: ‘The Party Central Committee explains 
llial application of methods of physical pressurc in NKVD 
practico is permissible Irom 1937 on, in accordance vvitli 
peimission ol the Party Central Committee. . . It is knovvn 
that all bourgeois intclligence Services use methods of 
physical inlluencc against the representativos of socialist 
proletaria! and that they use tlicm in the inost scandalous 
forms. The question alises as to why the socialist intclligence 
Service shottld be more humanitarian against the tnad agents 
oí the bourgeoisic, against the deadly cncmics of the working 
class and of the collcctivc farm workers. The Party Central 
Committee considcrs that physical pressurc shottld still be 
used obligatorily, as an exccption applicablc to knovvn and 
obstínate enemies of the pcoplc, as a method both justifiable 
and appropriatc’ (The Secret Spccch by Krushchcv to the 
20th Party Congrcss in Moscow, 1956). 

Krushchcv’s spccch to the 20th Party Congress, and the 
uprising in Hungary in 1956, marked a vvatcrshed. The crimes 
committcd under Stalin wcre revealed; the conccpt of 
‘socialist legality’ — adhc'rcnce to the letter of the lavv — was 
developed, so as to makc lile salcr and more stable for the 
ruléis and the rulcd. Though prison conditions and the rights 
ol the prisoners detained on political charges in Eastern 
Europc and the Soviet Union may still be in many cases 
unsatisíactory, torture as a govcmmcnt-sanctioncd, Stalinist 
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practicc has ccascd. VVith a fcw exceptions (sce below) no 
reports on the use of torture in Eastern Europc have been 
rcaching the oulsidc world in the past dccadc. VVith the 
exccption of Yugoslavia, all the Communist countrics of 
Eastern Europc have elauses in their constitutions guaran- 
teeing the inviolability of the person, and thus prohibit the 
use of torture. Nevertheless the rights guarantecd in the 
constitution are not always enjoyed in practicc. This is partly 
the outeome of authoritarian governments limiting the 
exercisc of civil rights. It should, hovvevcr, be added that the 
Communist governments have always placed a liighcr priority 
on economic advancement than on the protection of the 
rights of the individual. 

Albania, Hungary, Poland, Czechoslovakia 

Amncsty International has reccived no allcgation of torture 
from Hungary, Poland or Czechoslovakia in the past ten 
ycats. In the case of Albania, allegations of torture wcrc 
made, bul wcre neither investigated ñor confirmed. They 
concerned some of the prisoners who had been arrested for 
Yugoslav sympathies when Albania broke with Prcsident Tito 
in 1948, for sympathies with Krushchev’s drive against 
Stalinism after 1956, and, finally, for pro-Moscow attitudcs 
when Albania moved from the Russian to the Chínese side, 
during the Sino-Soviet dispute, in 1961. The páucity of 
information on the treatment of political prisoners in Albania 
has been somewhat relieved by the 1962 Rcport to the 
Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe (Doc. 1943), 
which stated that some 25,000-30,000 men and women were 
licld in Albanian camps and prisons; four ycars later, the Free 
Albania Committee in New York allegcd that 16,000 
prisoners wcrc still held, 5,600 of thcm in labour camps. 

Germán Dcmocratic Republic 

In the Germán Democratic Rcpublic, it was estimated, in 
1960, that therc were about 12,000 political prisoners. An 
amncsty in Octobcr 1964 released some 10,000 prisoners 
held on both criminal and political chargcs. In 1966, it was 
thought that 6,000-8,000 political prisoners was a realistic 
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estímale. In thc coursc of the sccond major amncsty vvhich 
lastccl from November 1972 lili January 1973, about 31,000 
prisoners of both kinds vvere released, 2,000 oí them to thc 
West. 

The llow of people and Information has therefore been 
rcasonably good, and many former political prisoners now 
living in the West have sent reports to Amncsty and other 
organisations in recent ycars about their treatment during 
interrogation and in prison. In tvvo instanccs, Amncsty 
International has reccived allcgations in thc form of personal 
statements of extreme brutality, by thc vvarders, during 
pre-trial detcntion. In onc of the statements made in January 
1973, referring to an ineidenl early in 1971, it is said that 

. . during my unjust arres! I did not cal or drink lor 43 
days. For 124 days I was imprisoned in a dark room. 
Therc I was, among other things, crucificd to iron bars for 
ten days (with cuffs on hands and feet). Once I was beaten 
and ¡11-treated, so that I last a lot of blood and collapscd in 
the pool of blood. I believed that I was going to dic and 
wrote with my blood the words “Liberty, justice and 
humanity” on thc walls of thc ce 11. Then I lost con- 
sciousness.’ 

Though Amncsty International has not conducted an 
investigation into thesc allcgations, they clcarly relate to acts 
of brutality in particular prisons or by onc particular person: 
treatment of prisoners varíes from onc institution to another, 
and appears to depend on the vvarders themsclves. They are 
mostly rccruitcd from thc pólice forcé. 

Romanía 

In Romanía, until thc amncsty in 1964, interrogation 
methods in thc period between arrest and trial appear to have 
been intended to elicit a statcment admitting participation in 
activities aimed at the security of the State, as well as 
implicating other people in such activity. It was allegecl that 
during the period before 1964 physical and psychological 
torture hacl been used, and that a number of people had died 
as a result of torture. Since then, however, Amncsty 
International has reccived no further allcgations of torture 
from Romanía. 
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USSR 

The Conslitution of the USSR, prcsently under revisión, 
guarantecs basic civil and political rights. In order to adhere 
to the principie of socialist legality, the Penal Codc has been 
amended during the 1960s to restriet thc rights guaranteed 
by thc Constitution. The authorilies, through the RGB, thc 
security pólice, are thus able to arrest, charge and convict 
political and religious dissidents through normal legal pro- 
cedures. The decisión to bring a detaince to trial assurcs a 
guilty verdict: an acquittal in thc case of a political charge 
has never been known to Amncsty. 

The chief sourcc of information on political imprisonment 
in the USSR for Amncsty is samizdat publications (unoffi- 
cially produccd and distributed manuscripts), thc most 
important of thesc being the Clironicle of Currcnt Events, the 
bi-monthly human rights journal vvhich appcared rcgularly 
for four ycars (1968-72). The documcntation is detailed with 
many accuratc rcferenccs and has been corroborated by 
recent emigres to thc West. The aecuracy of the material has 
never been questioned by the Soviet authorilies themsclves. 
Amncsty accepts its authenticity. 

According to thts information, the physical conditions of 
pre-trial detention are cxtrcmcly poor. The prisoncr is also 
held in complete isolation without any contad with the 
outside vvorld, cxcept in special cases, and subjccted to 
extensivo interrogation. The limit of detention is nine 
months, but this can be extended indefinitely, apparently by 
dccrces (unpublishcd) of the Presidium of the Suprcme 
Soviet. The verdict is a foregonc conclusión, and delencc 
lawycrs, who must in practico, though not in law, have 
special permits in order to act in cases of political chargcs, 
are, with a fevv notable exccptions, rcluctant to conducl a 
vigorous defcnce. Their clients are oflcn advised to plead 
guilty and to base their defcnce on an appeal for a mild 
sentcnce. Although therc have been allegations of physical 
and mental brutality, physical torture as an administrative 
practico docs not appear lo occur in the prisons. 

The conditions in the labour camps vary in accordancc 
with thc different camp regimes laid down by law. Political 
prisoners are in most cases scntcnced to imprisonment under 
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thc two harshcst regimes, strict and spccial. Although 
conditions in all regimes are generally very bad, in thc strict 
and spccial regimes thc vvorst factor is thc constant hunger: 
prisoners are kept on a starvation dict whilc being required to 
do hard physical labour and to fulfil their vvork norms. 
Punisbment for a prisoncr can also takc thc form of a 
rcduction in his dict. These circumstanccs combined with thc 
total inadcquacy of medical treatment llave led to thc dcath 
ol scvcral inmatcs, and there are also instanccs of suicide and 
sclf-mutilation by desperate prisoners. As hunger is thus used 
as a delibérate instrument to destroy thc physical and 
psychological morale of thc prisoncr, the diet may be 
considercd to be a form of torture. (This problem vvill be 
dcalt with in full in a report by Peter Reddaway for thc 
International Committec for thc Defencc of Human Rights in 
the USSR, Brusscls. Early in 1973 thc same author and thc 
same Instituto publishcd a prcliminary report cntitlcd ‘The 
Forced Labour Camps in thc USSR Today: An Unrccogniscd 
Examplc of Modern Inhumanity’.) According to information 
from the sources referred to above, torture docs represent a 
componen! of thc treatment of political prisoners detained in 
prison psychiatric hospitals for indeterminate periods. The 
psychological and physical treatment they receive in these 
institutions appears to constitute torture as an administrative 
practico. The psychiatric confinement of dissenters was 
vvidely practised in the early 1950s, after which a govcrnmcnt 
commission investigated the problem and callcd for radical 
re-organisation. Since 1965, hovvcver, there has been 
incrcasing evidence of thc re-emergence of this practice. 

The main administrative instrument in this practice is the 
Serbsky Instituto of Forensic Psychiatry in Moscow. 
Although it is olficially administered by thc Ministry of 
Health, the director (Dr G.V. Morozov), Professor D.R. 
Lunts, and other of the doctors are vvidely believed to take 
orders from the KGB (the Soviet security pólice). The prison 
mental hospitals come under the jurisdiction of the Ministry 
of Internal Affairs; there has been a small number of 
dissenters interned in ordinary mental hospitals, which come 
under the Ministry of Health. At the moment there aré 46 
cases of political prisoners in mental hospitals known to 
Amnesty. These are in special psychiatric hospitals in 
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Moscow, Leningrad, Chcrnyakhovsk, Oryol, Kazan, 
Dncpropetrovsk and Sychovka; there is now a move to 
transfer political prisoners lo more remóle places so that they 
vvill have oven less contad with relativos and the outside 
world. 

There are two legal proccdurcs for forcible commission to 
psychiatric hospitals. The Directivos on Immcdiate Hospital- 
isation issued in 1961 allow for the immcdiate commilment 
of a person under civil law, vvilhout the conscnt ol patient or 
relativos, on the basis of the ‘social chango of thc sick 
person’. This has been used against a small number of 
dissenters in recent ycars. The more common proccdure is 
that under criminal law: the person is arrested by the KGB 
and interrogated for a particular crime, most likcly anti- 
Sovict activity. If the KGB wish to avoid an open trial, 
perhaps because thc prisoncr is extremely articúlate and 
woulcl conduct a spirited sclf-dcfence, or because his trial 
might provoke demonstrations, thc detaincc is sent for 
diagnosis, usually to the Serbsky Instituto. His past is 
investigated for any indication of psychiatric illncss, and his 
friends and relatives are questioned about his behaviour. 
Then the court, at a elosed trial, at which even thc defendant 
is un able to be present, endorses the Institutc’s rccommend- 
ations. Once committcd, the patient is examined every six 
months by a commission, bul thc rccommendations of 
experts outside the Serbsky Instituto are ol'tcn ovcr-rulcd by 
thc courts. 

The advantages to the State in committing dissenters to 
special or prison mental hospitals wcrc pointed out by the 
Moscow based Aclion Group for thc Defencc of Human 
Rights in the USSR. This method: (1) guaran tees the 
complete secrecy of the trial and deprives the accused of the 
opportunity to defend himself personally in court; (2) 
permits the most thorough isolation of troublesome persons 
without limitation of the period of isolation; (3) allows 
the use of medical methods of influencing the minds of 
dissenters; and (4) discredits these pcople and their ideas. 
Whcn thc Soviet authorities have been approached about this 
question by Amnesty groups and Western psychiatrists, they 
have maintained that thc detained are all in need of 
treatment. However, a number of diagnostic reports have 
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been studied by Western clinical psychiatrists and experts in 
lorensic psychiatry, and their conclusión is that there are no 
apparent clinical bases for thc diagnoses of schizophrenia and 
other mental disorders. In the Soviet Union itsclf, vvhcre 
doctors have produced cvidcnce of psychiatric normaley, 
these recommendations are alvvays ovcrrulcd and the diag¬ 
nosis of the Serbsky Institute is acceptcd. There is evidcncc 
that dissenting voices vvithin the Soviet psychiatric profession 
are intimidated or supprcsscd: in 1972, a Kiev psychiatrist 
who criticised the diagnosis of a political dissident was 
scntenccd to seven ycars’ strict regime in a labour camp and 
thrce years’ exile. The diagnosis of mental illncss coincides 
with the expression of idcological and political dissent; it is 
made clear to the patient himsclf that in order to be ‘cured’ 
he must renouncc his political convictions. 

Information on the conditions in the mental hospitals is 
availablc from reports in the Chronicle of Current Events, 
through letters from inmutes and from the testimony of 
former patients. The political prisoners are kept in crowded 
wards with insanc inmutes, wherc they are constantly 
exposed to violent and aggressive patients, or in solitary 
confinement. Beatings and humilialions are frequent; the 
staff are often rccruitcd from the pólice and patient 
population. The worst aspect of the treatment rcccived in 
mental hospitals is, according to the political prisoners 
themselves, the use of drugs. These inelude aminazin 
(chlorpromazine/largactii), vvhich causes depression and 
rigours; sulfazine (1% sterile solution of purified sulphur in 
pcach kernel oil), vvhich causes the temperature to risc to 
40°C — this results in local reactions, such as absccsses, and 
rheumatism of the joints, headaches and weakness; halo- 
pcridol (Haloperidol/Scrcnace); triftazin (Trifluoperazine/ 
Stelazine) and other drugs. The administration of these drugs 
is accompanicd by threats that their intellectual and Creative 
powers will be taken from them by the other types of 
punishment vvhich the prisoner might receive on some 
pretext. In the ‘roll-up’ thc patient is rolled from head to 
foot in wet canvas so tightly that it is difficult for him to 
breathe. As it dries, the canvas becomes even tighter. Patients 
are also strapped to their beds for several days without any 
provisión lor sanitation. Medical treatment for those in need 
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has also been reported by former inmates of thc asylums to 
be quite inadequate. 


THE AMERICAS 

In Latín America — though generalisations about such a largo 
arca tend to disguisc diffcrcnces as bctvvcen particular 
countries — pólice brutality and harsh prison conditions have 
long been a traditional and largcly acceptcd part of thc social 
structure. Pcasants, when detained by the local pólice, could 
cxpcct to be beatón; and conditions have been liltle better in 
the national and urban prisons. Nevcrthclcss, there is a 
marked differencc bctwecn traditional brutality, stemming 
from historical conditions, and the systcmatic torture vvhich 
has spread to many Latín American countries vvithin thc past 
decade. Costa Rica is thc only country in Latin America from 
which Amnesty International has rcccived no torture allcga- 
tions of any kind vvithin the past year. In Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Colombia, México, Paraguay, Uruguay and Venezuela, 
there have been demands for national or international 
investigations into allegations of torture. In some other 
countries (as, for instance, the Dominican Republic, 
Guatemala and Haití) the institutional violcncc and high 
incidcncc of political assassinations has tended to overshadow 
the problem of torture. 

Latin American constitutions contain ampie saleguards 
against the use of torture. Almost every constitution has a 
elause condemning the use of cruel or degrading treatment, 
whilc the majority of constitutions mention specifically the 
illegality of torture. There are also hypothetical safeguards 
within the provisions of international organisations (as thc 
Organisation of American States), although at thc time of 
writing'only two countries (Costa Rica and Colombia) have 
ratified the Inter-American Convention of Human Rights. 
Yet within the past fcw ycars, few Latin American govern- 
ments have paid more than lip Service to their constitutions. 
Almost every country has experienced either an ‘unconstitu- 
tional’ military governmcnt or a State of siege or emergeney 
during this period. Other countries, such as Cuba, have 
governments that tolérate no political opposition. Countries 
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which claim to be constitutional democracics have spccially 
trained sccurity Torces to combat organised ‘subversión’. 

It is possible to analysc the chain oT cvents that have led to 
increascd intervention oí the military in civilian lile, and a 
subsequent increase in the use of torture. Gross inequalitics 
of land and income distribution have given risc to militant 
opposition. To countcr this the military budget, often 
sponsored by generous US aid programmes, has grovvn 
substantially vvithin the pasl decade. Sume of the aid funds 
have been tiscd to modernise the tcchnica! cquipment of the 
pólice, the army and the special sccurity forces. 

In reading this rcport, it is essential to cmphasise that vve 
are frcquently dcaling vvith allcgations that vve have liad littlc 
opportunity to investígate in detail. This applics both to the 
administrativo practico (ie. where almost anyone can expcct 
to be tortured immediatcly upon detcntion) and countrics 
where torture may be considcrcd exccptional. In addition, wc 
cmphasise where allcgations are too fcw or too general to 
merit a firm statcment. Wc also mention cases where there 
have been enquiñes into the use of torture, by either 
govcmmcntal or non-govcrnmenlal bodics. 

Much has been writtcn reccntly about the ‘international- 
isation’ of torture methods, vvith frequent refercnce to Latín 
America. Allcgations have ranged l'rom claims that Brazilian 
and US personnel are present at torture sessions in Latín 
American countrics (as Bolivia, Paraguay and Uruguay) to 
claims that there are special ‘torture schools’ in Brazil 
attended by sccurity personnel from other Latin American 
countrics, and claims that torture cquipment is imported 
directly from other countrics. Owing to the very general 
nature of such allcgations, and the lack of spccific evidcnce, 
Amnesty International is unable to make any definitive 
comment on them. It has, however, been lrequently reported 
that the USA has financed and organised anti-subversive 
training courses for Latin American pólice units in Panama. It 
is also known that, despite amply documentcd denunciations 
made by a number of organisations including the US Catholic 
Confercncc and members of Congrcss, the US Government 
has never publicly condcmned the use of torture in either 
Brazil or Uruguay. In financing and cquipping the pólice and 
armics of govcmments that have used torture, it can be 
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argued that the USA bears a contributory responsibility for 
the methods used by thosc govcmments. 

The United States 

The Lighth Amcndmcnt to the Constitution of the United 
States of America provides that ‘cruel and unusual punish- 
mcnls (shall not) be inflicted’. The use of torture in any 
pitase of the criminal process is ¡Ilegal and there is no 
evidcnce of any authoritativcly sanctioncd pattern of viola- 
tions of this law. But allcgations oí pólice brutalily or harsh 
treatment of prisoners by prison guards abound. The vcracity 
of somc of these allcgations must be presumed. Certainly, 
Amnesty has evidcnce that somc of its own adopted prisoners 
have been subjcctcd to harsh and brutal treatment by the 
guards of the prisons where they have been detained. 

Thus Martin Sostre, convicted of the ¡Ilegal sale of heroin 
and still in prison, despile the rccantation of the chief vvitncss 
against him and the suspensión and indietment, on drug 
chargcs, of the chief pólice vvitncss against him, has been 
subjcctcd to degrading anal searches both bel'ore and after 
such searches vvere declarcd unconstitutional in a court case 
brought by Sostre against New York State. In the latter case, 
his rcfusal to submit to such a scarch and his resistancc to it 
has rcsulted in his being charged vvith the fclony of assaulting 
prison officers. In principie, he could sue the officers for such 
assault, but it is very difficult, in the setting of a prison, to 
dischargc the licavy burden of proof that a convicted criminal 
must shoulder to be believed against officers of the State. 

In the case of black prisoners, there is sometimes a racial 
component lo such treatment. On one occasion, for example, 
a fight brokc out in the prison yard of the US Penitcntiary of 
Terrc Ilautc, Indiana, betwcen two inmates, one black and 
one white. Only the black inmatc was led away to be 
disciplincd. A crovvd of 200 blacks gathered to protest. 
Among them was an Amnesty prisoner, Arthur Banks 
Burghardt, a black, activist playwright vvho had rcccivcd a 
savage five-year scnlencc for rcfusal oí induction into the 
armed forces. After the protest, he was summoned to the 
office of the prison warden and refused to go. The guards 
used rubber truncheons and Chemical spray on him. He was 
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chargcd vvitli assault of the guards. 

The tendeney of the authoritics to helieve and support 
governmcnt employecs as against detainccs no doubt provides 
an incentive to snch (mis)behaviour. Also, the practice of 
isolaling ‘troublcmakcrs’ in segregated units (solitary confine- 
ment, the ‘hole’ etc.) can llave lasting psychological effeets 
on those so confincd. Both Sostre and Burghardt have licen 
subjccted to the ‘hole’. 

It should not be forgotten that the atlitudc of the political 
authoritics may set the tone for the kind of ‘discipline’ meted 
out in prisons. In Litis connection, the Report of the McKay 
Commission on the 1971 massacre at New York’s Attica 
prison may painfully he recalled. Thcre was a riot against 
what the report callcd the ‘petty humiliations and racism that 
characterisc prison life’. (Most of the inmates are blacks or 
Puerto Ricans.) Despite picas, the Governor of New York 
State refused to make an appearance. The subsequent pólice 
assault on the prison left 10 guards and 33, mostly minority 
group, inmatcs dead — killcd by the pólice. It was, said the 
report, ‘the worst bloodlctting of Amcricans by Americans 
since the Civil War’. No killings wcrc committcd by the 
prisoners. Yet al'tcr the assault the prisoners wcre subjccted 
to ‘vengcful reprisals’ by the prison authoritics, according to 
the report. The report recommcnded that the wholc criminal 
justicc system be ‘purged of racism’ and ‘rcstructured to 
climinate the strained and dishonest scencs now played out 
daily in our courtrooms’. 

Particularly disturbing are reports of the involvement of 
American troops in direct torture during the Indochina war. 
The pattern of an officially approvcd standard of criminal 
behaviour appears. On this, sec the section on Victnam. 

Nevertheless, it should be cmphasiscd that judicial 
remedies exist for complaints against inhuman or degrading 
treatment, even though their eflectivcncss may sornetimes 
make them appcar ¡llusory to the complainants. It would be 
incorrcct to suggesl that thcre is an administrative practice of 
torture by the law cnforccment authoritics of the United 
States within their own dom’cstic jurisdiction. 
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Argentina 

Amnesty International has rcceived no allegations of torture 
from Argentina since the government of Presiden! Campora 
took over in May 1973. This scction concéntrales on 
allegations of torture that have rcachcd us during the 
previous mililary governments. 

Information about widesprcad and sophisticatcd torture 
methods in Argentina has been collccted by international 
organisations including the World Council of Churches and 
the International Commission of Jurists. A delégate for the 
World Council of Churches, who visited Argentina at the end 
of 1972, stated that it was now taken for granted that torture 
was the first stage in all interrogalions. Evidcncc has also 
been collccted and divulged by scvcral Argentino organisa¬ 
tions, including federations of lawyers, doctors and psychi- 
atrists, and members of the Church. There have been 
numerous allegations in the press, and even the most 
conscrvativc ncwspapers have expressed their scepticism at 
repeated govcrnmcntal promises to investígate allegations of 
torture. 

Though torture tías been dcnounccd in Argentina for many 
years, it appears that syslematic torture has ¡ncrcascd rapidly 
during the military governments of the past decade. As in 
other countrics, a vast campaign against the scvcral guerrilla 
movements can be considercd the fundamental cause. How- 
ever, though guerrillas and guerrilla suspecls may have been 
the chicf targets, torture appears to have been used indis- 
criminatcly against political and common prisoners from all 
sectors in attcmpts to cxtract confcssions. Allegations of 
types of torture are many and varied. According to the 
documentation rcceived by Amnesty International alone, as 
many as 73 different methods of torture have been used 
within the past ten years. The most common methods are the 
picana — clectric prod — (which the Argcntinc Pólice appar- 
cntly claim to have invcnlcd), the ‘telephone’ (consisting of 
beating from behind, and beating on both cars, thus causing 
lemporary or permanent deafness) and also a versión of the 
notorious pau de arara or parrot pcrch (a combination of 
hanging, near-drowning in filthy water, and múltiple electric 
shocks). 
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Almost all branchcs of ihe Federal and Provincial pólice, 
thc armed torces and thc special security Torces have bcen 
implicated in torture, not lo mention many paramililary 
groups vvhich have aeled with thc alleged complicity of thc 
government. The complicity of many doclors during inter- 
rogation has also been mentioned. It vvould be impossible lo 
define any one branch as the most culpable, althougb thc 
massacrc of 16 capturcd guerrillas at the naval base in Trelew 
in 1972 helped to give the navy a reputation l'or extreme 
brutality. Sonic of the most serious allegations have been 
made against a loggia (Secrct Society) callcd the Halcones, 
formed from a group of cadels from the Military College, 
School of Aeronautics and Naval Military School. The 
Halcones, led and organised by high-ranking military officers, 
werc reputed to have somc of thc most refined torture 
equipinent in the world. 

Officially, thc Argentina government liad consistcntly 
denied thc cxlstcnce of torture. Unofficially, it appears that 
governmcntal rcactions werc somcvvhat more equivoeal vvhcn 
government members werc confronted by well-inl'ormcd 
lawyers and journalists. The Minister for the Interior was 
quoted as saying that tortures, .though existent, werc not 
sufficient to constitutc a system. No governmcntal, pólice or 
military organisation cver responded to thc demands for 
investigations that werc so frequent during the military 
government of General Lanusse. 

Bolivia 

Since the government of General Hugo Banzcr Suarcz carne 
to powcr after the military coup of Augusl 1971, a campaign 
of systematic terror has been launchcd against lelt-wing, 
particularly Communist, opponcnts of the rcglmc. An 
cstimated 2000 political prisoners have been detained at one 
time or other sincc thc coup, and a further 5000 have been 
forced into exile. 

There have been numerous allegations of torture. Early in 
1973, 99 members of the Bolivian Church published a 
document entitled ‘Evangelism and Violencc’ denouncing the 
‘physical and morally degrading tortures, including the rape 
of somc women prisoners, as a systematic means of l'orcing 
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dcclarations or so as to satisfy sadistic instinets’. In May 1973 
thc Bolivian Catholic Church’s Commission for Justice and 
Peace issued a document stating that about 20 peoplc had 
died in prison as a rcsult of maltreatment, and named scveral 
of those who had died. International associations, including 
the International Association for Democratic Lawyers, have 
publicly condemncd torture and arbitrary assassinations in 
Bolivia. 

An anonymous document smuggled out of Bolivia in 1972 
(believed by Amnesty International lo be impartial and 
accuratc, bccause of its cióse correspondencc with other 
information that has rcachcd us) denounced thc use of 
scveral types of torture, similar to those so commun in Brazil. 

According to thc information from this and other docu- 
ments, most tortures are carricd out shortly after arrest, in 
thc DIC (Departmcnto de Investigaciones Criminales) in La 
Paz, and in thc buildings of the Ministry of thc Interior itself: 
also in the so-callcd Security Houses (Casas de Seguridad) 
which are often prívate houses rented directly by thc 
Ministry of the Interior for the purpose of torture. High- 
ranking officers of the Ministry of the Interior are reported 
to have personally assisted at torture sessions. 

Prisoners have also been beaten to death in Achocaba and 
other prisons, notably in thc town of Santa Cruz. VVhile 
torture has generally been used to cxtract information and 
confessions, prisoners have also been beaten to death from 
the dcsire to elimínate political opponcnts of thc regime 
(particularly members of thc National Liberation Army). 
Other prisoners have been rnachine-gunncd to death. 

In 1972 and 1973 a number of torture testimonies have 
appcarcd in the international press in both North and South 
America and in Europe. Amnesty International has 
frcquently rcccived letters denouncing thc use of torture, and 
Amnesty representatives have intcrvicwed ex-prisoners who 
have shown marks which are apparcntly the result of tortures. 

The Bolivian government has denied the use of torture as 
administrative practico. Ncvcrthclcss when Coloncl Andrés 
Sclich died after brutal treatment at the hands of his 
interrogators in May 1973, the Minister of the Interior 
admitted that nc was beaten to death by his guards 
[Presencia, May 1973). Initially, the Minister of thc Interior 
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issttcd a statemcnt admitting thc truc circumstanccs, and 
immcdiatcly tcndcrcd his rcsignation. Both statcmcnts vvcrc 
reportcd in thc Bolivian ncwspapcr Presencia. The Bolivian 
govcrnmcnt ¡s to hold an official enquiry into thc circum- 
stancc of Sclich’s dcath. Prominent Bolivian citizcns, 
including members of thc Bolivian Commission for Justicc 
and Pcace, have demanded similar enquiries into thc cases of 
thc many olher individuáis vvho allcgedly died al'tcr torture. 

Brazil 

Following the 1964 coup which brought the present military 
regime to powcr, Amnesty International rcceived countless 
reports of thc torture of political prisoners in Brazil. Reports 
escalated after thc cnactmcnt of Institutional Act No. 5 in 
1968, which sevcrcly curtailcd rcmaining civil liberties in 
Brazil and strengthened thc penalties for thosc accused of 
crimes against thc very braodly defined ‘national sccurity’. 

Items rcceived ineluded letters and affidavits from scvcral 
sources in Brazil, tcstimony from cx-political prisoners in 
exile, and repeated reports by thc Brazilian and international 
press that torture had bcen used. These reports, unofficial 
visits to Brazil by Amnesty sympathiscrs, and also statcmcnts 
by innumerable international and church organisations such 
as thc Brazilian Council of Bishops, the International 
Commission of Jurists, and the Organisation of American 
States,* led Amnesty to attempt to arrange a mission to 
Brazil to investigate allegations of torture. Approachcs to thc 
Brazilian Embassy in London wcre made over a period of two 
years; despite these approachcs, official permission to carry 
out an on-the-spot investigation was not granted. 

Consequcntly, in 1972 Amnesty prepared and publishcd 
thc documcnt Report on Allegations of Torture in Brazil 
based on material availablc in Europc and North America 

♦The OAS stated in May 1971 that ‘liecause of the difficulties that 
have hindered examination of this case, it has not been possible to 
obtain absolutely conclusive proof of the truth or untruth of the acts 
reported in the denunciations (of torture). However, the evidcnce 
collected in this case leads to the persuasive presumption that in Brazil 
serious cases of torture, abuse and maltreatmcnt have occurred to 
persons of both sexes whilc they were deprived of their liberty.’ 
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including deposilions and letters from prisoners subjcctcd to 
torture, accounts by cyc-witncsscs, lavvyers, journalists, 
churchmen and press reports. The documents cited clcar 
evidcnce that at least one prisoncr (Odijas Carvalho de Souza) 
was bealcn to dcath; it cited manifold types of torture 
including physical, mental and sexual abuse (with prisoners 
often being forced to watch the torture of friends and family 
members). 

The report was supplcmented by an appendix listing thc 
ñames of 1081 persons reported to have been tortured, with 
cross-rcferences to indícate the múltiple sources of 
information. A sccond appendix listing thc ñames of 472 
persons allegcdly rcsponsible for torture was separately 
published for confidcntial submission to thc Brazilian govern- 
ment, other government officials and sclccled international 
organisations. Despite our official submission of the report 
and its appcndiccs to thc Brazilian government before 
publicaron, thc only rcsponse was a new press law forbidding 
publication of Amnesty statcmcnts on Brazil, and the 
government made no move towards instituting an enquiry 
into thc allegations. 

Sincc the publication of thc report in Scptcmbcr 1972 wc 
have rcceived scvcral furlhcr allegations and a number of new 
testimonies have been collected in Chile. During 1973, 
Brazilian Church officials have been particularly outspoken in 
denouncing the torture and unexplaincd dcaths of political 
prisoners. 

VVe can say that torture is widespread and that it can be 
said to constitutc administrative practico. It appears to be 
used in the majority of interrogations, cvcn against people 
detained for a short period of time or ‘rounded up’ in ‘swcep’ 
arrests and held because they lacked thc necessary ¡dentil'i- 
cation papers. Motives appear to be thc cxtraction of 
information and confessions, and intimidation of potential 
dissidents. Though it has often bcen claimed that torture 
takes place under thc least stable regimes, the recent 
escalation of torture in Brazil appears to bclie this; the 
systematisation of torture seems to reflcct the Brazilian 
authorities’ desire to quell what they sce as a constant threat 
from international and internal ‘subversión’. 

Torture is carried out by a number of branches of the 
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armcd Torces (Army, Navy and Air Forcé) all of vvliich have 
their ovvn interrogation centres; and by various politica! 
pólice and interrogation bodics dirccted by the Department 
for Public Safety in cach federal State. The State bodies are in 
turn rcsponsiblc to the National Sccrelary for Public Safety. 
Special sccurity units, incorporating federal military person- 
nel along with pólice oflicials, have been formed to crush 
guerrilla groups — the most notorious being Operacao 
Bandeirantes in Sao Paolo, vvhich has allcgcdly been infiltra- 
ted by the right-wing tcrrorisl organisation, the ‘Commando 
to hunt Communists’ (CCC). 

Prisoners can pass through scvcral stages of interrogation, 
and may be tortured by more than one body beforc chargcs 
have been lormulated. Once a prisoner has ‘confcssed’ a case 
can be lormulated against him; if he retraéis the ‘confession’ 
at any stage in the judicial proccedings, he can be retumed to 
an interrogation centre for furlhcr maltrcatmcnt. Títere are 
also reports of torture in the prisons, for the amusement of 
the guards, or the intimidation of those who have triccl to 
organise protests or scitd out information denouncing 
torture. 

Torture and assassinations have also been carricd out by 
unofficial paramilitary groups formed of off-duty policemen 
(such as the notorious ‘Dcath Squad’), vvhich take it upon 
themselves to lid socicty of petty crimináis and sexual 
deviants as vvcll as suspectcd political activists. 

The official position of the Bra/.ilian govcrnmcnt on 
torture has repeatcdly vacillated from total denial of its 
existcncc to maintaining that, if it ever took place, it no 
longcr occurs; to admitting that it may occur in isolatcd 
instanccs and is carricd out by local pólice officers who 
exceed their authorily. Official reports contcnd with 
ludicrous frequeney that those who have diccl in custody 
wcrc ‘run down by motor vehiclcs’, or shot whilc trying to 
escape, or died of natural causes. Protcst and discussion 
abroad (particularly the May 1971 hcarings of the United 
States Congressional Sub-Committee on Aid to Brazil vvhich 
raised allegations of US ¡nvolvement in torture) have been 
debated in the Bra/.ilian parliamcnt. Nevertheless the Bra/.il¬ 
ian govcrnmcnt has consistcntly maintained that reports of 
torture published abroad are part of a co-ordinatcd campaign 
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against Brazil. Occasionally, military officials or persons 
accused of torture have been dismissed, in cfforts to refurbish 
Bra/.il’s damaged reputation. Howcver, dismissals are often 
more closcly relatcd to internal political slrugglcs than to a 
genuinc cffort to control torture. In the two triáis of allcged 
torturers vvhich have taken place, top officials tend to escape 
condemnation or to rcccivc lighter sentenccs than their 
subordinatcs. The tortures, and the very cxistencc of the 
Dcath Squads, are officially denied by the govcrnment, 
although policemen have been scntcnccd for crimcs allcgcdly 
committcd by them (for cxamplc, Geraldo Gcorginodas 
Neves, a former policeman, was scntenced to 31 years 
imprisonment in Sao Paolo in May 1973, when found guilty 
of two ‘cxccutions’ of petty crimináis). At the same time 
Reuters cstimated the number of victims of the ‘non-existent’ 
Dcath Squads as 1300. 

Colombia 

After a civil war of unpreccdcnted violcnce in the 1940s and 
the 1950s, in vvhich an cstimated 200,000 lives wcrc lost, 
Colombia has been subjccted to a slate of siege for almost all 
of the past 20 years. Special powcrs have been given to 
Security Forces (the DAS — Departamento Administrativo de 
Seguridad — and the F2) to combat ‘subversión’. The 
incrcascd activities of the three guerrilla organisations in 
Colombia (particularly the Ejercito de Liberación Nacional 
— ELN) have been countered by severc anti-guerrilla opera- 
tions. 

Allegations of torture have been of two major kinds. First, 
scvcral Colombian organisations and lcading Colombian 
newspapers have dcnounced brutality by the local pólice and 
rural DAS against peasants, claiming that peasants have been 
severely beaten, have had acid poured over them, and have 
been thrcatened with exccution, in attempts to extract 
confessions. The Asociación Nacional de Usuarios 
Campesinos — ANUC — has sent documents to international 
human rights organisations, denouncing the torture and 
assassination of indigenous people by the rural DAS and the 
armed forces. To these allegations, the Colombian govem- 
ment has responded that the activities of the DAS — albeit 
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involving dcaths — are the product or logical consequencc of 
thc disruption of public order in the areas concerned. 

The second typc of allcgation has conccrncd systematic 
torture in interrogation techniqucs used by thc DAS on 
political prisoners (notably those accuscd of having links with 
thc Liberation Armies). In August and Scptemher 1972 
Colombian newspapcrs (particularly El periódico) publishcd a 
series ol articles ahout physical and psychological tortures 
used by the Colombian military pólice and secrct Service. El 
Periódico publishcd the dcclarations made by political 
prisoners then awaiting trial and provided sketches with 
details of torture techniqucs. This newspaper also publishcd a 
statcmcnt by several Colombian federations denouncing the 
use of fifteen types of torture against the prisoners. 

After this wide publicity, the defcncc lawyers classified the 
dcnunciations and presented a petition befóte lite Attorncy 
General ¡tnd Colombian 'Congrcss. A Debate about Torture 
vvas held in Congress in Scptemher 1972. After hearing the 
allcgations, thc Ministcr of Defcncc denied the use of 
systematic torture and stated that measures would be takcn 
against all who could be proved to have abused their 
authority. 

Amnesty International has been ablc to study numerous 
allcgations of torture in thc Colombian prcss, and other 
dcnunciations made by Colombian prisoners. The consistency 
of the information received leads us to believe that refined 
techniqucs of psychological pressure have been used in 
attempts to cxtract information and confcssions from 
guerrilla suspeets. 

Chile* 

Amnesty International had received allcgations of torture, in 
1969, including thc application of elcctric shocks during 
interrogation, under the govcrnment of President Eduardo 
Frei (1964-70). 

Under the govcrnment of President Salvador Allende, 
which took office in 1970, two further allcgations of torture 

*Since thc coup in Scptcmber 1973, there have been widespread 
allcgations of torture, contirmcd by delegates of international organ- 
isations after visits to Chile. 
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rcached us, both documcnted in the Chilcan prcss. The first 
dcnunciation was made by detained members of thc National 
Liberation Army — ELN — and was publishcd in thc militant 
left-wing magazinc Punto Final in August 1972. The pris¬ 
oners are allcged to llave been submitted to torture including 
elcctric shocks, physical beating and pardal drowning. A 
further allcgation rcached us in Fcbruary 1973 when two 
anti-government televisión workers allcged severe physical 
tortures in the town of Concepción. An Amnesty member, 
who made an independent enquiry, stated that there was 
evidence of pólice brutality during interrogation. 

Chile 

On 11 Scptcmber 1973, the constitutional govcrnment of 
President Salvador Allende was ovcrthrown by a swift but 
cxtremcly violent military coup. The coup, the first in 40 
years in Chile, carne after months of bitter social tensión and 
ended a longstanding tradition of dcmocratic govcrnment and 
non-intervention by the Chilcan armed forces in civil and 
political affairs. In an atmosphere of extreme xenophobia, 
many thousands of foreign rcfugecs and visitors werc 
imprisoned or cxpelled; thousands of Chilcan civilians lost 
their lives, cithcr killcd during the bricf fighting, or cxecutcd 
without trial or after drum-head courts martial within hours 
of their arrest. An estimated 40,000 Chilcans wcre detained, 
dcnounccd by ncighbours or professional associatcs, or 
arrested by thc military mcrcly bccause of thc positions thcy 
held during the previous governmcnt. All pro-Allcnde news- 
papers, magazines, radios and other media were closed down; 
their directors wcre killed, imprisoned or forced to scek 
asylum. All political partios that had formed the Popular 
Unity coalition of the Allende govcrnment wcre outlawcd; 
leadcrs and militants of these partios werc subjcctcd to 
immedia te and bitter pcrsecution. The Central Workers 
Union ( Central Unica de Trabajadores) was immediately 
declared ¡Ilegal, and the right to strikc and the right to 
freedom of association were terminated. The military im- 
mcdiately assumed administrativo powers over the univer- 
sities and hospitals. Recogniscd Allende supportcrs among 
teachers and students were cxpelled from the universitics, a 
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vast number bcing dctaincd. Facultics within thc univcrsitics 
vvcre closed down. A State of VVar vvas declarcd on Septembcr 
22nd, drastically limiting civilian frecdoms and permitting 
thc military to arrest, interrógate, detain and judge whomso- 
cver it vvishes for as Iong as it vvishes, in accordance vvith the 
severe penal legislation of the Codc of Military Justicc in 
Time of VVar. 

Torture has been common practico during the interrog- 
ation of political prisoners; confessions cxtracted by torture 
have been considcrcd as admissiblc cvidcncc by thc military 
tribunals. This widespread use of torture lias been docu- 
mented by a number of international organisations that llave 
carried out investigations in Chile sincc thc coup as wcll as by 
forcign diplomáis, journalists and lawyers who have observed 
triáis, leading members of the Chilcan church, Chilean 
lawyers, the relativos of political prisoners and (naturally) thc 
ex-prisoners thcmselvcs. A delegation from thc International 
Fedcration of Human Rights, the International Movement of 
Catholic Jurists, and the International Association of Deino- 
cratic Lawyers reported on 13 Octobcr 1973 that 

. . . the delegation that went to Chile intcrvicwcd scvcral 
persons that had been tortured, including a man with 
cigarctte bums on bis body, a woman with Iarge bluc 
bruises on her Iegs, and another woman who had been 
raped. Of 30 persons who told them of mistreatment of 
prisoners, soine wcrc victiins of torture, others had 
witnessed torture and exccutions, and others gave sccond- 
hand accounts. 

The Amnesty International delegation (1-8 November 
1973) likewise confirmed individual cases of torture. They 
personally saw the marks of torture on prisoners tlien 
dctaincd in thc National Stadium of Santiago, thc marks on 
prisoners who had reccntly been in the stadium, and tliose of 
one woman who had rccently been released from a pólice 
station where shc had been beaten and subjected to elcctric 
shocks. Her body showed thc marks of recent and severe 
laccrations. 

The Amnesty delegation was also informed by prison 
guards within thc National Stadium that the Brazilian pólice 
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had assisted in interrogations there and had also given a 
coursc in tcchniqucs of interrogation at thc Ministry of 
Dclcnce. One member of the delegation saw torture marks on 
Brazilian prisoners who allcged that they had been tortured 
by members of the Brazilian pólice. Officials at the Forcign 
Ministry vigoroitsly denied that forcign interrogators had 
been present in Chile. This denial should be evaluatcd in a 
wider context of denials. For cxamplc, Chilcan officials at 
thc Ministry of Dcfencc and Ministry of Interior said that 
only one case of torture had been brought to their attention 
although thc delegation was informed that officials of the 
International Commiltcc of the Red Cross had brought many 
similar cases to thc ministries’ notice before and during thc 
period of the delegation’s stay in Chile. 

The Chicago Commission of Enquiry, which visited Chile 
in Fcbruary 1974, talkcd to several prisoners in the Estudio 
Chile in Santiago who still showed thc marks of torture. The 
Chicago Commission also testified to thc brutal torture in the 
special interrogation camp of Tejas Verdes north of Santiago. 
The International Commission of Jurists and other visiting 
groups of forcign lawyers from Cañada, Dcnmark, Bclgium 
and Argentina, all asserted in April, May and June 1974 that 
torture was still commonplace during interrogation. 

In Chile itsclf, Cardinal Raúl Silva Henriqucz issucd a 
public statcmcnt in April condcmning thc ‘physical and 
moral pressure used during interrogation’. His statement was 
based on a memorándum submitted to him by leading 
members of the Chilean church which gives the most detailed 
and accuratc evidcncc to date of individual cases of torture in 
Chile. The documcnt lists eight centres in thc Province of 
Santiago alone where torture was proved to have taken place. 
Altogethcr, it lists 17 different places where severe torture is 
known to have taken place. The documcnt lists 27 different 
methods used and describes over 100 cases of torture, 
including 16 cases where thc prisoner died as a result of 
torture. 

The report of thc Human Rights Commission of the 
Organizaron of American States that was filed with the 
Chilcan govcrnmcnt in August 1974 makes it clear that 
almost a year after thc coup, physical and psychological 
torture continúes. 
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In thc first wecks after thc coup, no fcwcr than 45,000 
pcoplc wcre detained for political rcasons. During interrog- 
ation, thc majority of thc prisoners vvere kickcd, beaten, 
thrcatcncd, and subjectcd to many kinds of physical and 
moral pressures. In thc National Stadium of Santiago at least 
50% of thc prisoners vvere maltrcatcd. In provincial prisons 
and military barracks prisoners had cvcn lcss protcction. 
Many vvere killed, others vvere forced to stand nakcd for 
hotirs whilc being continuously beaten with rifle butts. In 
many of thc detention centres, such as thc Estadio Chile or 
thc boats Leba and Alaipu anchored off thc coa^t of 
Valparaíso, physical abuse and physical conditions vvere 
appalling. In thc first stages, methods of interrogation appear 
to have been similar cveryvvhcrc. Prisoners vvere beaten 
inccssantly by soldiers and asked such questions as ‘Where are 
the arms? Where have you hidden thc arms?’ The purposc of 
such brutality appcars to have been intimidation, rather than 
any genuinc attcmpt to extract confessions on vvhich to base 
criminal charges. After a fcvv days of this treatment thous- 
ands of prisoners vvere released. 

Though not all prisoners vvere tortured, all ran thc risk of 
being tortured and vvere avvare that they had no form of 
judicial protcction during interrogation. Within a fevv vvceks 
of the coup, prisoners began to be transferred (rom thc larger 
detention centres (Pisagua, Quinquina, National Stadiums of 
Santiago and Concepción) to military centres and schools — 
16 of whose ñames are known to Amnesty Inter¬ 
national — vvhich vvere specifically cquipped for torture. In 
some cases torture vvas used to extract information that 
could lead to further arrests and thus to tire brcakdovvn of 
thc Chilean resistance; in other cases torture vvas used to 
extract written confessions that could be used as evidcnce 
against the prisoner. 

Many people vvere tortured to death by means of endlcss 
vvhipping as vvcll as beating with fists, feet and rifle butts. 
Prisoners werc beaten on all parts of the body, including the 
head and sexual organs. The bodies of prisoners were lound 
in the Rio Mapocho, sometimes disfigured beyond recog- 
nition. Two vvcll-known cases in Santiago are those of Litrc 
Quiroga, the ex-director of prisons under thc Allende 
govcrnmcnt, and Víctor Jara, Chile’s most popular folk- 
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singer. Both werc detained in thc Estadio Chile and died as a 
result of torture rcccived diere. According to a rccurrcnt 
rcport, thc body of Víctor Jara was found outsidc thc 
Estadio Chile, his liands broken and bis body badly mutil- 
ated. Litrc Quiroga had been kickcd and beaten in front of 
other prisoners for approximatcly 40 hours before he was 
removed to a spccial interrogation room where he met his 
death under unknown circumstanccs. In other prisons tcch- 
niques werc similar, thc degrcc of brutality depending on the 
whims of thc individual camp commander. There vvere many 
cases of burning (with acid or cigarcttcs), of electricity, of 
psychological threats including simulated executions and 
thrcats that the familics of thc prisoners would be tortured. 
At times the brutality reached animalistic levéis. Prisoners 
have been forccd to witncss or particípate in sexual deprav- 
ities. An unknown number of vvomen have been raped; some 
of thcm, pregnant after rape, have been refused abortions. 
women have had insccts forccd up their vaginas; pregnant 
women have been beaten with riñe butts until they have 
aborted. Prisoners have been forccd to eat excremcnt, have 
been plunged cndlessly into ice-cold water, have had their 
bones smashed, have been left to stand naked in the sun for 
many hours. On thc boat Esmeralda, anchored off the shore 
of Valparaíso, prisoners werc allcgcdly left nakcd and tied to 
the inasts of the boat. At times prisoners werc forccd to 
witness the torture and death of others. One doctor in the 
prison camp of Pisagua is said to have been forced to witness 
the execution of fcllow prisoners. Other forms of torture, 
such as immersion in tanks of petrol or in ice-cold water, are 
also known to have caused the death of political prisoners 
soon after thc coup. 

By the end of October more systcmatic torture for more 
specific purposes was used in many places of detention. In 
thc National Stadium rooms wcre cquipped for the applic- 
ation of electricity. In thc stadium and in military barracks 
throughout Chile prisoners wcre hooded during interrogation 
for prolongcd periods; electricity bccame a regular tool; 
female prisoners were subjected to frequent sexual abuse 
during interrogation. 

In recent months thc methods of torture have tended to 
become more tiniform. All prisoners have been hooded 
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during intcrrogation, both to hidc thc idcntity of thc torturer 
and to incrcase thc psychological fcars of thc prisoncr. 
Psychological torture appcars to have bccome more promi- 
nent. Prisoners llave been thrcatencd that thcy vvould be 
thrown from Windows if thcy did not makc thc required 
confessions. Thcy have been subjcctcd to screams in adjaccnt 
cells (eithcr genuino sounds of torture or simulatcd noises to 
produce thc cffcct of torture); thcy have been subjcctcd to 
simulatcd exccutions; thcy have heard threats against their 
families, and have even been told that relativos werc being 
tortured in adjoining cells. The most common forms of 
physical torture have been prolonged beating (with trun- 
cheons, fists or bags of moist materhd), electricity to all parts 
of thc body, and burning with cigarcttcs or acid. Such 
physical tortures have been accompanicd by thc depriv- 
ation ol food, drink and slecp. More primitivo and brutal 
methods have continued to be tised. Ott 19 Dcccmbcr onc 
prisoner was found dcad, bis tcsticlcs burned off. lie liad ;dso 
been subjcctcd to intensive beating and electricity. One day 
later another prisoncr who died from torture had thc marks 
of severe burns on the genital organs. In January 1974 a 
hoodcd prisoncr was draggcd with his hands bound to his 
fect; he too had prcviously been tortured with electricity. 

At thc end of 1973 thc Junta crcatcd its own intelligence 
scrvicc, Directorio Nacional de Inteligencia - DINA - in 
order to coordínate thc activitics of thc four sepárate 
intelligence Services of thc armed forces and pólice. DINA, it 
was decrced, would be responsiblc directly to the junta. Even 
the commanders of thc provinces wcrc unable to demand 
access to dctcntion centres which wcre under DINA’s control 
in their own provinces. At thc beginning of 1974 it was no 
coincidence that the head of DINA was also the commander 
of Tejas Verdes. It is in Tejas Verdes that the largest number 
of individual cases of torture have been documentcd, and 
where there have been the most deaths as a conscqucnce of 
torture. In Tejas Verdes a pregnant woman had electricity 
applied to her genitals; in Tejas Verdes a prisoner died after 
his legs had been broken and his genital organs had been 
burned; in Tejas Verdes prisoners had been detained for 
periods of up to 21 days of such repeated sessions of torture. 

As a result of international pressure and publicity and of 
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overtures to thc Interior Minister from conccrncd lawycrs 
and church officials in Chile, Tejas Verdes and a number of 
intcrrogation centres in Santiago llave now been closed. 
Torture ncvcrthclcss continúes, and thc judicial proccss 
provides no safeguards for the victims. This last fact is clear 
from the report of Dr Horst VVocsner, Judge of the Federal 
Court of West Germany, who observed the Air Forcé triáis on 
bchalf of Amncsty International in May 1974. líe reported 
that wlicn a dcfcncc lawycr alleged that his client had been 
tortured, the court ruled that such allcgations constituted 
political arguments and wcre therefore inadmisible. At the 
time of this writing, AI was still recciving reports of prisoners 
being subjcctcd to clectric shock treatment and psychological 
torture in order to extrael confessions. 

Many cx-prisoners and observers have alleged that the 
medical profession has participatcd directly and indircctly in 
the torture of political prisoners in Chile sincc the military 
coup. Allcgations are of lwo major kinds. The most serious 
claim is that doctors have attended torture sessions, advising 
on the physical State of the interrogated. A sccond chargc is 
that leading members of the medical profession have been 
awarc that thc torture of political prisoners has taken place 
vvithin the Santiago Military Hospital itself, and have at times 
had thc opportunity to visit tliosc prisoners who had been 
subjcctcd to torture. There appears to be, at thc very least, 
somc trutli in thesc allegations. There is considerable evi- 
dcncc that doctors wcre present during thc torture of 
prisoners in thc National Stadium. Onc doctor who was 
himsclf a prisoner for many wceks in thc stadium (who was 
not himsclf tortured but rcceived statements from a number 
of prisoners who had been tortured) has asserted that doctors 
were often present at the sessions. 

On thc sccond point, the complicity of somc members of 
the medical profession ‘bv silcncc’, there can be little doubt. 
Many prisoners have been treated in military hospitals after 
suffering torture. One doctor, the former director of thc 
National Health Service for the zones of Cautín and Malleco, 
died from post-operational anaemia after doctors had oper- 
ated to repair severe internal lcsions caused by torture. 
Despite their awareness that torture is being used, nonc of 
thc doctors in positions of responsibility have publicly 
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acknowledged what thcy havc sccn. 

In quantitativc tcrms thc worst period of torture may havc 
passed in Chile. In qualitative tcrms, the situation must be 
considcrcd as grave as cvcr. At the beginning of 1974, 
General Pinochct is known to havc circularised military camp 
commandcrs, informing thcm that reprisals would be takcn if 
the extensive use of torture vvas not controllcd. VVhilc 
attcmpts may have bcen made to stem the flow of torture, no 
steps havc bcen takcn to alter the arbitrary povvers of tliose 
intelligcnce and sccurity ser\'iccs vvhich havc bcen trained in 
the use of sophisticatcd torture techniqucs (vvith the aid of 
Bra/.ilian experts) in their task of cradicating poiitical opposi- 
tion in Chile. 

Cuba 

International organisations such as the Inter-American 
Commission of Human Rights (of the OAS) and the 
International Commission of Jurists have published reports 
on Cuba since Castro carne to powcr, including scctions on 
prison conditions and the treatment of prisoners. The ICJ 
report Cuba and the Rule of Lato, has mentioned allcgations 
of psychological pressures on prisoners and their families. 
The IACHR has published two reports on the ‘Situation of 
Poiitical Prisoners and their Families in Cuba’. The infor- 
mation has bcen gathered from allcgations made by Cuban 
prisoners and their families. In these reports there is a wealth 
of allcgations of physical and psychological torture, cxccu- 
tions and simulated executions of prisoners, and inhuman 
prison conditions. Most of the allcgations are gathered from 
the early 1960s, although the most recent report (of April 
1970) ineludes allcgations made up to 1969. Prisoners havc 
allegcd that, vvhcn they refused to accept the idcological 
rchabilitation courses imposed by the Cuban govcrnment, 
they vvere subjcctcd to manifold tortures. The report 
concludcd that the situation of poiitical prisoners in Cuba 
displaycd serious charactcristics incompatible vvith the UN 
Dcclaration of Human Rights. 

As the Cuban govcrnment has consistently refused to 
accept an international commission oí enquiry, it has bcen 
impossiblc to chcck these allcgations. From reports reccived 
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through usually rcliablc sourccs Amnesty International 
believes that, vvhilc there have bcen strong indications of the 
torture and assassination of prisoners during the early ycars 
of the Castro regime (particularly during the mass arrcsls of 
CIA suspeets at the time of the Bay of Pigs invasión) 
conditions havc improved at least since 1968. Nevertheless 
there are still indications that psychological pressures are 
used in order to break the vvill of poiitical dctainccs. 
Suspectcd poiitical opponents are handed over to the ‘G-2’ 
poiitical pólice, and may be detained for over a ycar until 
they sign confcssions (allegedly extracted by psychological 
torture) that they havc committcd crimes against the State 
(usually that of being a CIA agent in the servicc of North 
Americans). 

Two recent allcgations of torture have bcen given vvide 
publicity. One is that of Pedro Luis Boitel, who died in 
Castillo-del-Principe prison after a long hunger strikc, 
allegedly after torture by prison guards. The second instancc 
is that of Herberto Padilla, the Cuban poct who vvas arrested 
in 1972 and released after ‘confessing’ to counter- 
revolutionary ideology. Many western observers assumed that 
the confession liad bcen extracted from him by psychological 
pressure and ‘braimvashing’. Amnesty International has 
reccived no allcgations of torture in Cuba during 1978. 

Dominican Re/mblic 

Information that has reached Amnesty International from 
many sources suggesls that the most elementary human rights 
have consistently bcen violated in the Dominican Rcpublic. 
Although the regime of President Balaguer (president sincc 
1966) is nominally a constitutional democracy, there are 
clear signs that all poiitical opposition has bcen bittcrly 
supprcsscd. After guerrilla invasión in February 1973, an 
cstimated 1500 peoplc wcrc detained, many of thcm held 
incommunieado for long periods. 

Most of the allcgations reccived in the past havc concerned 
the numerous poiitical assassinations carricd out by Death 
Squads (such as the notorious La Banda) that have bcen opcnly 
tolerated and supportcd by the National Pólice. In 1970 it 
was allegcd that there vvas one death or ‘disappcarancc’ every 
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.14 houis. I he re are also allcgations that prisoners llave died 
after beatings in thc Penitentiary of La Victoria (where 
political prisoners are usually detained) and thc prison ol San 
Francisco de Macoris. Severe physical tortures have been 
allcgcd in tile Palacio Policial in Santo Domingo (thc Servicio 
Secreto ol thc national pólice being held rcsponsiblc). In 
these quarters, prisoners have elaimed that they wcre kept 
nakcd in l'ilthy underground cclls. 

In 1971 a Dominical! ncwspaper El Nacional publishecl a 
series ol anieles about torture in thc prisons, asserting that 
thc allcgations liad been proved beyond doubt. At thc end of 
1972 a member ol a human rights committcc, who 
dcnounccd thc torture of political prisoners, ivas summarily 
deponed [rom tile country. Amnesty lias also rcccived 
pholographs of prisoners vvitli severe lcsions, allcgcdly thc 
icsult ol torture. It appears that, vvhilc torture techniqucs 
sucli as consistent beatings and nocturnal interrogations have 
been used by thc Servicio Secreto to cxtract confessions, in 
thc national prison sheer brutality is coinmoti practico, often 
me reí y to intimídate prisoners. 

High-ranking ollicers in thc national pólice forcé have 
frcqucntly been accused ol complicity in, and responsibility 
for, torture. Although thc government has never accepted 
responsibility, a Chiel of Pólice ivas dismissed in 1971 after 
accusations liad been made against him oí cruclty to political 
prisoners and responsibility for thc operations of thc Dcath 
Squads. 

Ecuador 

Ecuador has been ruled by a military government since thc 
succcssful coup ol General Guillermo Rodríguez Lar a in 
February 1972. In July 1972, by the Decreto Supremo 
No. 618, Spccial Tribunals werc set up tojudge several types 
of o Henee including those of political subversión. Comprising 
two military judges and one civilian, these Tribunals have 
been condcmncd by prominent lavvyers and high church 
officials as not impartial, and in direct contravcntion of the 
Universal Dcclaration of Human Rights. 

It has been widcly allcgcd in Ecuador that political 
prisoners have had confessions extractcd from thcm under 
torture bel ore they vvere scntcnced by thc tribunal. Amnesty 
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has rcccived a tcstimony from one prisoner, read in the 
prcsencc of his lawycr, dcnouncing extreme physical tortures 
that drove him to thc verge of suicide. In November 1972 thc 
Rector of the Central University of Ecuador sent cables to 
the International Red Cross and the United Nalions Human 
Rights Commission demanding that an international commis- 
sion should investigate allcgations of torture against political 
prisoners. In May 1973 the National Association of 
Ecuadorian Law Schools addressed a letter to thc national 
press asserting that the scntcnccs passed on political prisoners 
by the Tribunal Especial Primero de Quito should be dcclared 
invalid, on thc grounds that torture had been used to cxtract 
confessions. 

México 

Though México has a tradition of extreme political and social 
violcnce, together vvith intense political brutality (as vvitncs- 
sed in thc Street massacrcs of 1968 and 1970) it is only 
comparativcly reccntly that Amnesty has rcccived allcgations 
of systematic torture carricd out by ¡nstitutions that are 
rcsponsiblc to govcrnmcntal ministries. 

Within thc past year, vvc have rcceived allcgations of 
torture containcd in letters from prisoners and cx-prisoners 
(some of thcm publishcd by the Church both within and 
outsidc México). One prominent Church member reccntly 
stated that torture was becoming a ‘social gangrene’ through- 
out thc country. 

The growth of systematic torture has been seen as dircctly 
linked to the resurgcncc of guerrilla activitics (therc are now 
some 12 guerrilla units), particularly in thc provincc of 
Guerrero. It has been observed that the Mcxican army is not 
well-traincd in countcr-insurgcncy warfarc, and has therefore 
resorted to thc crudcr tcchnique of scizing and torturing the 
familics of guerrillas and guerrilla suspeets. One of thc most 
serious allcgations was published in February 1973 when 29 
peasants (originally accused of bclonging to guerrilla bands) 
wcre relcased after their familics had proved their innoccnce. 
Though all 29 had previously signed statements admitting 
their guilt, they later stated that the confessions had been 
cxtracted by torture. 

Political prisoners, in statements to the Mcxican press, 
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have asserted that torture is carricd out in thc main 
interrogation centre, Campo Militar No. 1, by agents of thc 
Dirección Federal de Seguridad vvhich is rcsponsiblc directly 
to the Sccretary of Government. In an árdele in thc 
opposilion magazinc Porque in October 1971, onc prisoncr 
accuscd the Sccretary of National Dcfcnce of complicity in 
turning thc prison into a torture camp. There is no evidcncc 
that torture has been used extcnsively in thc main political 
prison Lecumhcrri. Howcvcr, after thc dcath of a prisoncr 
under mysterious circumstanccs in 1972, thc Director of 
Lccumberri was accuscd of complicity in torture and 
homicidc. 

According to somc sources, vvomen have been subjected 
primarily to mental cruclty, vvhile men, particularly in thc 
military interrogation centre, have suffered the physical 
tortures so common in Latin America. 

In addition to thc use of torture during official Ínter- 
rogations, the Mexican press has published reports of 
paramilitary groups detaining left-vving sympathiscrs 
(rcccntly two priests) and subjecting them to severe tortures, 
including electric shocks; then releasing them. This is a clcar 
use of torture as intimidation. 

Paraguay 

Paraguay is rulcd under a State of siege, declarcd by Alfredo 
Stroessner when he carne to povver in 1954, and rcnewed 
cvery 90 days sinee then to combat vvhat is officially 
describcd as a continuing Communist thrcat. 

In 1966 Arnnesty International published a report on 
prison conditions in Paraguay. The author spent thrcc vveeks 
in Paraguay, interviewing lcaders of thc thrce m;iin opposi- 
tion parties, as wcll as lawyers, journalists, priests, social 
workers and persons concerned vvith the welfare of prisoners. 
He found that ‘there is no doubt at all that torture has been a 
usual means of extracting confessions, and very often a 
means of extracting money, from prisoners’. The report 
noted that torture, often rcsulting in the dcath of the 
prisoners concerned, was carried on in the prcscnce of top 
Paraguayan pólice officials. The author also pointed out that 
the ‘medieval’ conditions under which the political prisoners 
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wcre held in small groups of five or ten in cclls in numerous 
Comisarias (Pólice Stations in Asunción) in themsclvcs led lo 
physical deterioration of the dctainecs. 

The 1966 report took carc, howcvcr, to place thc situation 
of thc political prisoners in proper historical perspeclivc, 
noting that the continuing disrcspect for human rights in 
Paraguay should be viewcd against a background of 150 ycars 
of absolute rule by dictator presidents, almost all of whom 
have seized povver in uprisings supported by the army. 
Although thc Constitution does contain certain safeguards of 
human rights, chronic poverty ¡uid lack of educational 
facilitics in the country mean that thc down-troddcn peasants 
have littlc conccpt of their supposcd rights to protection 
from physical brutality, and from thc inhumanc prison 
conditions under which political prisoners are held. 

Bctween thc years 1969 and 1971 an Arnnesty 
sympathiscr, resident in Paraguay, carricd out his own 
investigation of the situation of political prisoners in Para¬ 
guay, and found that much thc same conditions continucd to 
prevail. A ncw report, published by Arnnesty International in 
October 1971, was based on interviews with all scctors in 
Paraguay including thc families of prisoners. 

Both Arnnesty reports and material receivcd more 
recently — including reports in Paraguay and abroad, indivi¬ 
dual dcnuncialions of torture by Paraguayan church figures, 
and testimonies submitted by released Arnnesty prisoners of 
conscience — not only note continuing torture, but also 
mention the dealhs of persons not formally arrested. Their 
bound and torture-marked bodics are thrown into the 
Paraguay and Palana rivers, and are reported with photo- 
graphs in the Argentinian and Uruguayan ncwspapcrs when 
they wash up on the opposite shorc. 

In Paraguay, motives for torture are varied sincc chargcs of 
Communism are often used as an excuse for arrest and 
maltrcatment in order to disposc of rivals. The most extreme 
opponcnts of the regime are summarily disposed of, so that 
thosc who are tortured do not usually represent violent 
opposition, but may simply be the relativos of suspeets or 
persons whom the govcrnmcnt deems it desirablc to intimí¬ 
date. As noted, torture may be used to extract money from 
the victim. 
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As regareis tcchniquc and organisation, thc systcm of 
torture and repressions is lar less sophisticatcd than that of 
neighbouring Bra/.il; yet it is extremcly cffcctivc in a country 
like Paraguay vvith its history of dictatorship, lovv cducational 
levéis and smali-town atmosphere. 

Torture ustially takes place immcdiatcly after arrest, 
during thc interrogation stages. Both thc Ministry of thc 
Interior and thc Department of Crimcs and Vigilance in 
Asunción carry out torture in their respective centres. 
Tcchniques seem to concéntrate on physical brutality, 
although sexual abuse of vvomen prisoners takes place within 
thc Comisarias, and l'amilies are also threalened. Torture is 
frcquently vvitnesscd by Army Generáis and by a prominent 
political figure, and is carricd out by teams whose members 
inelude thc mcntally dcficicnt and thc sexually disturbed. 

Once thc prisoners llave been removed to thc Comisarias, 
conditions vary from pólice ’station to pólice station, with 
local pólice chiefs rcsponsible for tile treatment given to their 
ovvn prisoners. 

Officially, thc governmcnt claims that there are no 
political prisoners, but that thosc held are rather delinquents 
rcsponsible for violcnt acts. The ‘violcnt acts’ are never 
explained, and only tvvo political prisoners have ever been 
brought to trial. The press is not permitted to engage in open 
debate on such issucs as torture; and although General 
Strocssncr has said that he considers thc American Ambas- 
sador to be an cx-officio mernber of bis Cabinet, thc US has 
never officially acknowledgcd or takcn steps to prevent the 
use of torture by a governmcnt which appears to be very 
much within its sphere of influence. 

Perú 

Pólice brutality during interrogation of common and political 
prisoners has allegedly been common practice in 
Perú for many ycars. Within the past year, some Peruvian 
papers have published reports of brutal treatment, after 
which prisoners have needed hospital carc for bruises, broken 
bones etc. 

In 1970 there was a general amnesty for political prisoners, 
¡nvolving many people who had been detained 
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since thc early I960s. Sincc tlien, howevcr, there llave been 
new political delentions, mainly involving lcadcrs of labour 
syndicates and extreme left-wing political parties. 

In 1972 Amnesty rcceivcd personal reports of thc severe 
torture of imprisoned members of thc Partido Vanguardia 
Revolucionaria, in altcmpts to persuade thc prisoners to 
confcss to crimcs which thcy mainlain thcy did not commit. 
Sincc May 1973 Amnesty has reccived allegations of system- 
atic torture of labour lcadcrs, tcachers and intcllectuals 
opposcd to the governmcnt. Allegations stem from conver- 
sations with the l'amilies of prisoners, and the tcstimony of 
the prisoners thcmselves. After a wave of political strikes in 
May 1973, over 200 pcoplc wcrc detained and takcn to thc 
State sccurity división of thc Policía de Investigaciones de 
Perú in Lima for interrogation. There, the prisoners claim to 
have been subjected to severe physical tortures. The prisoners 
also report that thcy wcrc subscqucntly takcn to the 
Operations Roorn of the ‘Criminal Brigadc’ hcadquarters, 
which is spccially cquippcd for the use of torture. 

Although Amnesty has received very lew allegations, it 
appears from thc naturc of thc cvidcnce availablc that some 
of thesc torture tcchniques (such as ncar-drowning) are 
common practice during interrogation of all kinds oí prison¬ 
ers. There is no rcason to believe that torture is carricd out 
after thc interrogation stage. 

We are not aware of any oflicial position takcn by the 
Peruvian governmcnt with regard to thc use of torture. 

Uruguay 

Uruguay has traditionally been a country where the rule of 
law and rcspcct for human rights has prevailed. Howevcr, a 
crisis within thc national economy sincc the mid 1950s has 
causcd serious structural problems which in the early 1960s 
led to the formation of thc urban guerrilla movement, the 
Tupamaros. 

The attempts to control this guerrilla movement and to 
control civil unrest by forcé have resulted in an increasing use 
of torture, which now appears to have become acccpted 
routine procedure after the arrest of a Tupamaro suspect or 
sympathiser. The purpose of this torture is to extract 
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conlcssions and to makc ihc prisoncr disclosc thc ñames of 
other members ol thc organisation. Large numbers of citizens 
who have in no way been involved in violcnt political 
opposition have aiso become victims of arrcsl and subsequent 
torture. 

An Amnesty delégate, after a visit to Uruguay in 1969, 
concluded that mallrcatmcnt was more common in pólice 
quarters than in military barraeks, where prisoners were 
usually treated adcquatcly. Since tben, thc Armed Forces 
have become more dircctly involved in botli thc poli tical lifc 
of tile country and countcr-insurgcncy operations and therc 
have been an incrcasing number of allegations of systcmatic 
torture under interrogation in military barraeks. Howcver, it 
is believed that thc extern and seriousness of thc torture 
varíes considcrably from barraeks to barraeks, depending on 
the ofliccr in chargc. Sonic officers are reported to be totally 
opposed to the practicc of torture. 

As carly as 1970" a multi-party Commission of Enquiry, 
appointed by thc Uruguayan Señale, concluded that ‘the 
application of inhumanc treatment and torture to persons 
arrested by the Montevideo Pólice is common practico’. 

The large number of allegations subscqucntly rcccivcd 
from the Uruguayan press and other national bodics — 
medical, parliamcntary, political - corroboratcd by a fcw 
medical affidavits, lcad to the conclusión that torture has 
become oven more of an administrativo practice. The 
continucd State ol emergeney and suspensión of individual 
guáranteos has allovved prisoners to be held incommunicado 
for days, vveeks and oven longcr. Naturally, this is thc period 
when most of thc mallrcatmcnt occurs. Responsibility rests 
witli thc Fuerzas Conjuntas (Pólice and Armed Forces) and, 
ultimatcly, thc Ministry of Dcfcnce. 

Methods of torture are similar to thosc used in other Latín 
American countrics. Blindlolding and hooding thc prisoner 
from thc moment of arrest, thus preventing the torturer 
Irom being recogniscd, appear to be routinc proccdure. 
Among torture methods that appear to be widcly practiscd, 
onc might mention el plantón (where thc prisoncr is kept 
standing, legs apart, for many hours or oven days) and el 
submarino (where thc prisoncr is roped to a plank before 
being submerged in water). 
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In thc Uruguayan parliamcnt scrious dcnunciations of 
torture have persistently been made. One senator also 
brought to thc knowledgc of parliamcnt a taped confcssion 
by a lcading member of thc Uruguayan Dcath Squad. It 
should howcver be said that the tape was made while he was 
heldby agroup of guerrillas, and probably subject to pressure. 

Allegations of torture rcccivcd by Amnesty now number 
sevcral hundred cases. Therc are slrong indications that 
several deaths are the result of torture, while hcart-failurc 
has been given as thc oflicial cause. Luis Batalla died in a 
military barraeks in May 1972, under extrcmcly suspicious 
circumstances. 

A ycar later, in another military barraeks, Oscar Felipe 
Fernandez Mendieta died a few hours after his arrest. His 
medical certificate is signed by thrce doctors, all in thc 
Service of thc pólice or armed forces. The result of tlicir 
autopsy was hcart failure. A subsequent examination of thc 
body by threc other doctors showed that the hcad and the 
thorax arcas were covercd with bruises, and the wrists and 
anklcs were badly cut. 

Reports allego that advisers from thc US and Brazil are 
training Uruguayan pólice in countcr-insurgcncy tcchniqucs, 
including methods of torture. 

The Uruguayan govcrnmcnt has nol denied thc cxislcnce 
of torture. In 1969 an Amnesty delégate reported that somc 
policcmcn had been prosecuted on chargcs of maltreating 
prisoners; in June 1970, howcver, thc Parliamcntary Commis¬ 
sion of Enquiry pointed out that some of these officers were 
still active in thc pólice forcé. Although somc investigations 
have been ordercd into allegations of torture, therc has been 
no sériotis attcmpt to curb thc practicc. Military leaders 
apparcntly fecl that torture, though regrcttable when prac- 
tised against peoplc later recogniscd as innoccnt, is neccs- 
sitated by thc present political circumstances. 

Venezuela 

During thc past year, Amnesty International has rcceived 
allegations of torture from thc Vcnezuelan press and from 
individuáis who have interviewed political prisoners. In 
addition a great many political opponents have disappeared 
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under strange circumstances, somc while actually undcr 
dctcntion. Tortures are allcgcdly carricd out undcr thc 
supervisión of high-ranking olliccrs of thc SIFA (Servicio de 
Inteligencia de las Fuerzas Militares) usually in thc so-callcd 
‘anti-guerrilla camps’ (thc most notorious of tliesc being 
T04, Cocollar, and T05, Yumarc). Thcrc have also been 
allegations made against thc pólice intclligence units. 

In T05, according to the testimonies vve have reccived, 
tortures have ¡neluded: elcctric shocks through thc use of a 
l'icld telephone, prolongcd periods of expostire in a ‘tiger- 
hole’, beatings, burnings and simulated cxccutions. Many 
prisoners are allcgcd to llave died in T05 Yumare. The 
tortured peoplc are almost invariably guerrilla suspeets. The 
torturers are military personnel, while it has been reported 
that 'torture spccialists’ are sometimes called in from Caracas. 

The frequent allegations of torture in Venezuela have given 
rise to an official inquiry in Congress. Aftcr a Commission 
had investigated the cxistence of tortures in Yumare, a book 
vvas writtcn about conditions in this camp. Continucd 
allegations have led to further calis for official inquines. 

Central America 

Costa Rica 

Costa Rica has a goocl reputation in the ficld of human rights 
and is the only Latín American country from which Amncsty 
International has receivcd no allegations of torture. 

El Salvador 

Amncsty International has little documentcd information on 
the existence of torture in the Central American republics, £/ 
Salvador, Honduras and Panama. However, from the allega¬ 
tions receivcd it appears that brutality and maltreatmcnt are 
more common than systematic and refined methods of 
torture. Some allegations rcsemble those receivcd from 
Guatemala and Nicaragua (see below), such as disappearances 
and assassinations for political reasons. 

The disposal of bodies by throwing them into the sea or 
into the craters of the volcanoes is a recurrent allegation in 
Guatemala. In Nicaragua a statement in 1967 indicates this 
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proccdure was used to dispose of the body of a prisoncr who 
died in dctcntion follovving severo torture. In the past ycar 
Amncsty International has receivcd allegations of torture in 
El Salvador on lwo occasions, July 1972 and February 1973, 
vvhcn a considerable number of studcnls, workers and 
teachers wcre arrested for political reasons. Prívate sources 
and nevvspapers report that the torture took place immedi- 
ately altor arresl in order to cxtract confcssions, and was 
carricd out by thc Guardia Nacional. 

Amncsty appcaled to the Presiden! lo makc an ¡mpartial 
investigation but has had no information on the rcsult. 
Further allegations of torture of members of the Christian 
Democrat Party led the Congress of El Salvador, in June 
1973, lo vote for a parliamentary investigation into the 
methods ttsed by pólice during interrogation. 

Honduras 

Amncsty has receivcd no spccific allegations of torture in 
Honduras but wc have been informed that brutal treatment is 
common aftcr arrest. 

Panama 

The most serious allegations of torture in Panama date from 
before 1970, vvhcn somc prisoners are allcgcd to have died in 
dctcntion in the penitentiary island of Coiba and in the 
Carcer Modelo in Panama. The official versión of their death 
as accidental conflicts with statcments made by fcllow 
prisoners and press. The bodies are reported not to have been 
returned to their familics. It is also allcgcd that pólice were 
involved in the disappcarancc in 1971 of a young Colombian 
priest working among peasants in Panama. Thcre have been 
recent allegations that one prisoncr’s confession was 
cxtractcd under torture in 1972. 

Guatemala 

For many years, the charactcristic fealurc of Guatemalan 
political life has been the large number of disappearances of 
Guatemalan citizens. Amnesty International has an incom- 
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píete list of over 300 persons vvho vvere reported to have 
disappeared over a period of 18 months. The Information 
comes Irom thc national and international press, universitics 
and trade-union organisations and prívate sourccs. 

Dead bodies have been found rcgularly by thc roadside, in 
deep ravines, or near volcanocs. It is allegcd that the bodies 
are transponed by hclicoptcr and tbrovvn into thc sea or thc 
cráter of thc volcanocs, sometimes missing thc target. It is 
invariably reported in thc Guatemalan press that thcy show 
signs of having been tortured and mutilatcd before dcath. It 
is not known whether thc victims are interrogated before 
being killcd or whether the torture forms part of thc 
assassination. 

Therc are strong indications that these abcluctions are 
made by lerrorist groups of a Dcath Squad type, including 
ofl-duty policcmcn and military elements among their 
members. Man y ol those who disappeared vvere scized as 
guerrilla suspeets. Howcvcr, thc practicc has rcached such 
proportions that the victim may be anyonc with known or 
suspccted left-wing sympathies, or even petty crimináis. 

Ihis practicc can be secn as a conscqucncc of thc massive 
anti-gucrrilla operations of thc I960s led by thc Coloncl who 
later becamc President of Guatemala. The uncurbcd rato of 
disappcarance points to tacit govcrnmcntal approval and thc 
unofficial involvemenl of the authorities. The body chiefly 
responsible is the Policía Judicial (secrct pólice). 

The govemmcnt denies responsibility, and claims that the 
assassinations are the work of rival gangs. VVhcn peopte 
disappear, the olficial explanation is that thcy have secretly 
left thc country on their own initiative. Investigations 
ordered by thc authorities have, as lar as is known, never led 
to any definitive statemcnls. 

Nicaragua 

In 1968 an Amnesty delégate wrote a report on the 
treatment of prisoners in Nicaragua that was presented to the 
International Confcrence on Torture, Inhuman and 
Degrading Treatment held in Stockholm the same year. He 
wrote: ‘Nicaragua has been under the cffectivc jurisdiction of 
the Somoza lamily, father and sons, sincc the early 1930s. 
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This jurisdiction has been maintained with thc aid of violence 
and terror, including the use of torture on political prisoners.’ 
The spccific instanccs of violence detailed by the report gave 
an indication of thc means generally cmployed by the 
Somoza family to maintain their govcrnmcnt. 

Much of the torture is reported to takc place in the 
Presidential palace itself and in thc quarters of the National 
Guard. A respccted newspapcrman told how he was made to 
squat for periods of many hours until he collapsed, and was 
kept with a bright clcctric light shining within ten ccnti- 
metres of his eyes. Other prisoners, with hands and fect 
manaeled, werc subjected to ncar-drowning. Olhcrs werc 
cagcd up in cióse proximity with cagcs of wild animáis, in thc 
Presidential garden. 

The report covers a period frorn 1956 lo 1968. Although 
Amnesty has not subscqucntly rcceivcd spccific information, 
press reports do not indicatc any changc in governmcntal 
policy towards political opponcnts. The country is now ruled 
by a triumvirate, but thc effectivc power lies with General 
Anastasio Somoza, now serving as hcacl of the National 
Guard. 

The current detention System tecalis South African 
practico and is a forin of mental torture: when a ptisoner has 
served the six months without trial provided for by law, he is 
allowcd out of prison — only to be re-arrested immediately. 


Haití 

Under thc dictatorial rule of Dr Duvalier (1957-71) political 
prisoners in Haití werc subject to arbitrary dctcntions 
without rccoursc to any judicial machincry. Despite con- 
certed cfforts lo improve Haiti’s image abroad after 
Dr Duvalicr’s dcath, thc only significant changc has been a 
more opett conflict betwccn thc contestants within the oíd 
power structure. 

It has long been known that torture is common practicc in 
Haití but as therc is no judicial machinery, ñor a fice press, 
ñor prison-visits by family or lawycr, fcw details have been 
available. As a rcsult of this repressive climatc the few 
prisoners who have been released have been reluctant to 
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speak, cvcn in exile, lor Icar oí rctaliation against their 
families. 

Although tile dcath of a prisoncr is not announccd cvcn to 
his iamily, it is known that thc dcath rale in Haitian prisons 
is high, duc to maltrcatmcnt and prison conditions that can 
be describcd as a daily torture. Prisoners are reported to have 
becn kept naked in underground dungeons for years, in 
complete darkness. Mutilation, castration, starvation, intro- 
duction of a hot iron in thc anus, are melhods of torture 
dcnounccd by prisoners vvho have recently becn relcased and 
exiled. 

Torture is practiscd in an attempt to identify any sign of 
política! dissent, and to deter any active opposition. Personal 
enmity and revenge may also be factors behind maltrcatmcnt. 

Haiti has long becn rulcd by individuáis rather than 
institutions, and several of thesc individuáis bear personal 
responsibility for torture. Duvalicr’s prívate security forcé, 
the Tonton Macoutes (bogey men) played an important part 
in thc repressive machincry and are reported to have used 
torture. High-ranking mililary officials and govcrnmenl 
minislers have also becn implicated. 


THE MIDO LE EAST 

Although the concept of human riglits in the Europcan sensc 
is largcly unknown in the Arab World, thc protcction of the 
individual — the orplian, the vvidovv, thc sick and the aged — 
has alvvays becn provided for and protected under Islamic 
law. In some Arab countries all justice is administered 
according to Islamic law, logether with traditionally accepled 
local common law or tribal custom. Wlicre the principies of 
Islamic law do not cxplicitly cover a particular situation, thc 
law is administered according to Koranic interpretation and 
analogy. Corporal punishmcnt, routine ill-treatment and 
execution are part of this accepled practico; and political 
crimes are still very largcly secn within the context of tribal 
feuds and are dcalt with in the traditional way. 

In other Arab countries there exist, alongside the Islamic 
courts, secular courts based on Western codes of law and 
thesc have a wide jurisdiction in civil and criminal matters, 
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while Islamic courts deal ptirely with personal status matters 
— marriage, divorcc, inhcritancc etc. In some countries 
Islamic and secular courts have becn amalgamatcd. 

Sincc thc growtli of Arab nalionalism over thc past fcw 
dccadcs, and with it the continuing strugglc for powcr 
bctwecn rival factions, internal security has bccomc a 
fundamental requirement for a country’s political stability. 
And, with worldwide intcresl and involvement in local Arab 
politics sincc thc discovery of oil, interested countries outsidc 
the Middle East have becn instrumental in strengthening 
pólice forces, organising State security systems, and intro- 
ducing ncw interrogation methods and sophisticated torture 
tcchniques. 

Despite thc provisión in many of thc constitutions for thc 
protcction of the human person from ill-treatment, torture is 
widely used as a means of interrogation — to extract infor- 
mation and to elicit confessions for use in court and as a 
method of public persuasión — and as a means of intimi- 
dation. 

What is not known is lo what extent the use of torture in 
any onc country is an administrativo policy, and how much 
the rcsult of individual initiative on the part of prison 
officers. No country will admit that it is guilly of lorturing 
prisoners. On thc other hand, no cnquirics or investigations 
are known to have becn made by thc authoritics concerned. 

The difficulties involved in collecting cvidence of thc use 
of torture in thc Middle East are grcat: first, bccause of the 
acceptancc as customary practice of what to Western eyes 
would be regarded as ill-treatment; sccondly, bccause the 
intimidating use of torture in a country and thc fcar of 
retaliation prcvents peoplc from approaching international 
organisations such as Amnesty; and thirdly, bccause much of 
the information that Amnesty has rcccived is qucstionable, 
coming as it docs from exile groups who are involved in a 
political strugglc against thc government concerned. 

The following report should be vicwed in this context, and 
the extent of the information on any onc country should in 
no way indícate the extent of the use of torture in that 
particular country. The fact that a fcw countries have becn 
omitted — and these are Kuwait, Jordán, Libya, Lebanon, 
Yemen Arab Rcpublic — is not an indication that torture is not 
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practiscd there, or that Amnesty has rcccivcd no allcgations of 
torture, but rather that thc evidcncc is slender. Only in the case 
ot Israel and thc Aden Protcctoratc (now thc Pcoplc’s 
Democratic Rcpublic of Yemen) has Amnesty International 
investigated and published reports on its findings. 

It should be rcmembered that the legal systems of Irán and 
Israel are dil'ferenl from the Arab States, and vvhilc the 
availability of documentation on Israel is high — ovving to the 
open nature of the political systcm of the country — 
information on thc use of torture in Irán is much more 
difficult to obtain. 

Bahrain 

An allidavit obtained in 1969 from a former prisoncr 
deseribed bis trcalmcnt and that of his fellovv prisoners in 
Jidda lsland prison during tvvo dctcntion periods from 
1964-8. The detainccs were trade unionists, strikers, demon- 
strators and pcoplc vvho opposed thc regime, and thcy all 
sufl'crcd from thc appalling prison conditions and dict. The 
torture inflicted by prison guards was both physical and 
mental, as prolongcd periods of absolute solitary confinc- 
ment had a scrious psychological cl'fect. The author of thc 
affidavit said that, in June 1968, having been beaten by tvvo 
guards, he was tortured by an intelligenccoffieerahd two local 
policemen during interrogation and, likc his fellow detainccs, 
neverchargcdorbrought to trial. 

All the allcgations of ill-trcatmcnt date from prc- 
indepcndcncc days, though wc llave reason to believe that thc 
situation with regard to thc use of torture has in no way 
changcd since thc gaining of ¡ndcpcndencc in 1971. 

Egypt 

Unlil the late 1960s the maltrcatmcnt and torture of political 
prisoners was said to llave been almost a matter of rouline. 
During 1966 four sepárale groups of alleged plottcrs accuscd 
of planning to ovcrthrow Presidcnt Nasscr, were arrested — the 
numbers were estimated at bctwecn 4,000 and 20,000. Many 
were rumoured to llave been subjcctcd to thc most appalling 
tortures, and the Frcnch ncwspapcr L ’Observateur reported 
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that one detainee, Salah Khalifa, a nuclear physicist, went 
insanc after torture which ¡neluded thc application of metal 
bands progrcssivcly tightened around thc skull. 

After thc 1967 war with Israel there were reports of Jews 
having been arrested and maltrcatcd. In January 1973, a 
book was published describing the expcricnces of Yair Dori, 
an Isracli, vvho was capturcd by Egyptian soldiers in May 
1970 during a raid across thc Suez Canal. He was released 
eleven montlis later after suffering brutal torture. 

Hovvevcr, recent allcgations of torture during interrogation 
appear to be a new departure on thc part of thc present 
regime. Cespite dcclarcd intcntions of following a policy of 
incrcased liberalisation, Sadat has been consolidating his 
control over inlcrnal and externa! security, thcreby 
strengthening his ovvn position, which he secs threatened by 
the grovving crilicism and restiveness of thc country’s 
educated circles. Student unrest at the end of 1972 and thc 
beginning of 1973 was forccfully repressed, and many arrests 
were made. The Frcnch ncwspapcr Le Monde reported in 
April 1,973 that tvventy-two women, comprising students and 
intellectuals, held at Barrages near Cairo, had been 
maltrcatcd; and in May that Nabil Solii, a left-wing militant, 
was in a mental hospital at Abbassich after having been 
sevcrcly tortured, though lilis allegalion was denied by a 
spokesman for the Egyptian govcrnmcnt. 


Irán 

Irán is a constitutional monarchy. Parliament is theorelically 
sovereign, but in practice the Crown is the solé source of 
authority. The Shah is also commander-in-chief of the army. 
Becausc of this, opposition within thc country and outsidc is 
concentratcd on criticism of the Shah and his policics. 

Sonic political prisoners may not be members of any 
political group, ¡Ilegal or othcrvvisc, but may have simply 
been associatcd with a group of friends vvho discusscd 
politics. In the past fcw ycars there has been somc guerrilla 
activity, which has provoked extrcmcly repressive measures 
by the aulhoritics. In 1969 Irán actcd as the host lo a large 
international confercnce on human rights, but a concern for 
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human rights appears not to be rcflcctcd al all in its domcstic 
practico. 

It is allcgcd that torture of political prisoners tluring 
interrogation has been cstablishcd practico in Irán l’or many 
ycars. Ihc carliest detailed statement of torture knovvn to 
Amnesty is dated 23 Dcccmbcr 1963 and describes torture 
allcgcd to have occurrcd on 17 Dcccmbcr 1963. Hovvcvcr, 
opponents of thc Iranian regime allego that torture has been 
taking place since thc overthrow of Mossadegh in 1953. 

The Iranian government has consistcntly denied that 
torture is used, but as no systcmatic inquiry has cvcr been 
made into thc allcgations, their validity can only be judged 
by a study of thc availablc material. Amnesty has only one 
signcd statement allcging torture; most of thc availablc 
Information about torture is containcd in thc reports of 
observers who have attended triáis of political prisoners in 
Irtm. Ncarly all of thesc prisoners have rctractcd their 
confessions in court on thc grounds that they vverc made 
under torture and therefore are not valid. Allcgations relate 
to thc period of prc-trial custody, which may be scveral 
months. During this time, investigation of allcgcd political 
crimcs and thc preparation of thc files on thc basis of which 
triáis are conductcd, is carricd oul by SAVAK, thc intelli- 
gence and sccurity organisation. 

M. Nuri Albala, an observer who attended a trial in 
January/February 1972, reported that one of the defendants, 
who was executed subsequently, ‘suddcnly pulled off his 
swcater in Iront of cveryonc and showed me appalling burns 
on his stomach and his back; they appcared to be scveral 
months oíd’. Other defendants at thc same trial allcgcd 
torture and stated that one ol their number was unablc to 
walk duc to having been tortured; another was allcgcd to 
have died in thc torture room. M. Albala concluded: The 
length of time that a prisoner can be held in custody before 
trial is unlimited, SAVAK is complctely free and can do as it 
picases during this time; it docs not hesitate to use torture, 
sometimes lcading to dcath, on the persons it has under its 
control’. 

Othci observers have mentioned allcgations of torture in 
their reports; somc llave concluded on the basis of what they 
heard and saw in court that the torture had occurrcd; others 
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have stated that they had no way of chccking the validity oí 
thc allcgations and must therefore suspend judgmcnt. Apart 
from these reports, information about torture has been 
smuggled out of prisons and published outside Irán. In 
February 1972 a detailed account of torture, writtcn by an 
cscaped political prisoner from Irán, was published in Le 
Monde and subsequently clscwhcrc. He described thc 
methods of torture used in general and then procecdcd to 
particular cases of which he was an cyewitncss. 

Many methods of torture are allcgcd to be in use, including 
both physical and psychological, but thosc which are 
mentioned most frcqucntly are: beating of the feet, wcighted 
handeuffs, insertion of clectric cosh or bottlc into the 
rectum, and placing the prisoner on an clectric grill which is 
then hcated. The last method is allcgcd to have paralysed 
some of thosc subjccted to it, so that they vverc unablc to 
walk, but could only move about by crawüng on all fours. 
Investigation of these cases wotdd be handicappcd by the fact 
that thc allcgcd viclims have been executed. 

From February 1972 until June 1973, no observers or 
foreign journalists vverc allowcd to atiene! triáis of political 
prisoners in Irán. Very littlc information is availablc, but as 
far as is knovvn all these triáis vverc complctely elosed to the 
public. Many rcsulled in cxccutions. For this reason there is 
hardly any recent information about torture in Irán, although 
opposition groups outside Irán allegc that the torture of 
political prisoners has continucd. A French lavvyer, Frangoise 
Rozclaar-Vigicr, who went to Irán in Decembcr 1972 with 
the intcntion of observing a trial for the International 
Association of Democratic Lawycrs, was delibcratcly misled 
by thc Iranian authoritics and told that no triáis were 
imminent, although, as she subsequently learned, a trial was 
in progress whilc she was in Teherán. In conncction with this 
trial it has been allcgcd that at lcast one of the delendants 
was tortured and has sincc been executed. 

Taking into account the constant factors in all the 
allcgations over thc past ten ycars, together with thc details 
supplied, which inelude dcscriptions of methods, ñames of 
torturers, places and times, it can be concluded that enough 
prima facie evidence of torture exists to warrant a properly 
constituted inquiry. 
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Iraq 

Sincc 1963, there has bccn a continuous strugglc for povvcr 
bctvvccn thc modérate and extreme vvings of thc Baath Party, 
accompanicd by purges, repression and physical ciimination 
ol all opposition to thc existing regime. Such opposition 
continúes to come from thc lel't-wing Baathists, Communists, 
thc Kurds, thc Shiites, religious leaders and scholars. The 
‘National Security’, in combination with thc sccrct pólice and 
thc intclligence Service, is rcsponsible for supressing all 
dissent and has ellectivc authority to apprehcnd, detain, 
torture, and cvcn assassinate; neither thc lavvs made by the 
Baath Party officials nor even the most elementary formal- 
ítics are rcspcctcd. 

Amncsty International has rcceived general allegations of 
torture as an administrative practice in Iraq for many years, 
but only since 1968 has the information been of a specific 
nature, consisting ol quoted statcments, lists of ñames, 
dcscription of physical tcchniqucs used, and case histories 
provided foi the most part by political or religious groups 
outsidc Iraq vvho llave contad with thc victims. For cxample, 
othci Communist parties in the Middlc Iiast have reported on 
the ill-treatmcnt suffered by Iraqi Communists. 

Interrogalion usually takes place in Kasr al-Nihaya prison 
in Baghdad - although other dctcntion centres llave been 
used-where detainces are tortured to reveal information 
about fellovv dissidents, to renounce their political bcliefs, 
and pledgc to refrain i rom further involvemcnt in political 
activities; some victims are released after a month, clcarly in 
ordei to intimídate and deter other dissidents. Torture 
techniques are known to be brutal, including bodily disfigure- 
ment and injury inflictcd by knives and sharp instruments, 
causing permanent physical and psychological elTccts, and in 
many cases rcsulting in dcatli. Amncsty International has thc 
ñames of 1 8 men vvho have died as a rcsult of torture. In one 
case — that ol a Kurd — the photographs of the corpse and a 
physician’s post-mortcm report reveal lcsions that are con- 
sistent with reports of torture techniques used by the Iraqi 
authoritics. The latter admitted in 1970 that thrcc men had 
died in Kasr al Nihaya, but rather than disciplining the 
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individuáis rcsponsible, thcy offered tinancial compensation 
to thc familics. 

Sixty additional named cases and 40 unnamed victims have 
bccn reported on in thc past five years — students, workers, 
tcachcrs, communists and peasants. A tormer Prime Minister, 
Abdul Rahman al-Bazzaz, was said to have had his arms and 
legs broken and to have lost an eye whilc in dctcntion bel'orc 
his secrel trial in 1968; vvhcn he was released after a ycar his 
left side was paralysed. 

The Jews, of whom only about 450 remain, out ol a 
community of 130,000 twcnly years ago, have been scvercly 
repressed in Iraq. Ccrtainly, altor thc Arab Israelí war in 
1967, the siluation of the Jews worsened: small groups of 
Jews vverc arrested and tortured for a lew days vvhile 
questioned about their conneetions with Israel and Zionism, 
and released after payment of a fine by the community. A 
Western observer reported to the Israelí ncwspaper Ilaarctz in 
June 1971 that an l l-ycar-old girl had confcssed to metnber- 
ship of a ‘Zionist imperialist spy ring’ after threc days of 
torture and rape. Recent reports allego that 20 Jews who 
have disappeared since Novcmbcr of 1972 have died from 
torture during interrogations made by thc Secret Pólice. 

Israel 

In April 1970 Amncsty published a report on the treatment 
of certain prisoners under interrogation in Israel. The 
material which formed the basis of this report had bccn 
collcctcd in thc coursc of threc sepárate visits to Israel by 
Amncsty represen tatives bctwcen Dcccmber 1968 and 
January 1970; it ineluded statements from pcoplc who 
allcgcd torture, photographs and medical cvidence. The 
statcments containcd detailed information about thc places 
where torture was allcgcd to have taken place, and thc 
dcscriptions and ñames — or pseudonyms — of the alleged 
torturers. Most allegations referred to the period during 
which thc prisoncr was licld for investigation and interroga- 
tion, before being broughl to court or admitted to 
administrative dctcntion. 

Mcthods of torture allcgcd to have been used inelude the 
following: clcctric shocks applicd lo the gcnitals and other 
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parts <>!' the hody, suspensión by handculTs, bealing, kicking 
■ind punching ol all parts ol thc body, and thc buming of thc 
hody vvith cigarcttc stubs. It has aiso hccn allcgcd lliat dogs 
have hccn set on prisoners. 

Amnesty submitted an cariy versión ol thc rcporl to thc 
Israeli, govcrnmcnt in April 1969, rccommcnding thal, as 
there was prima facie cvidcncc oí' maltrcatmcnt of some 
persons detained by thcm, thc govcrnmcnt should cstahlish a 
commission of enquiry to considcr such cvidcncc, prclcrably 
including persons nominated hy outsidc international organ- 
isations such as thc International Commission of Jurists, thc 
International Committcc of thc Red Cross or Amnesty 
International. In their reply to thc Amnesty rcporl thc Israeli 
goveinment stated that aíter ‘melieulous examination . , . of 
thc material availablc . . thcy concludcd . . that there is 
no substance in thc allcgations mentioned in thc Rcporl and 
its Appcndices . Ihey aiso stated: ‘It ¡s vvell-known that Israel 
is a State in which Rule of Law prevails. Kvery complaint of 
abuse hy govcrnmcnt authoritics submilted by any individual 
is investigated; vyherc prima facie cvidcncc justifying such a 
complaint is availablc, thc govcrnmcnt itsclf institutes legal 
proceedings against thc possiblc perpclrators. Dctailcd and 
elabórate rcgtdations govern thc treatment of all prisoners, 
and ensurc the full prolcction of their rights. There is constant 
supervisión and survcillancc over thc actual cxccution of 
these regulations. Legal aid to all prisoners is provided as a 
matter ol right and coursc, and at thc expense of thc state, 
where neccssary. Kvery prisoncr enjoys fice acccss to judicial 
bodies and is guarantecd judicial hcaring. The indcpcndcncc 
oí Israel courts ol law is univcrsally rccogniscd.’ 

In Amncsty’s view a dctailcd examination of thc Israeli 
govcrnmcnt s reply did not provide a basis for a salisfactory 
rclulation ol thc allcgations. Negoliations vvith thc govcrn¬ 
mcnt continucd, and in January 1970 thrcc representatives of 
Amnesty visited Jordán and Israel to enquirc lurthcr into thc 
allcgations. Ihey collected additional statcmcnts and 
reponed: ‘Our considcrcd opinión is that a prima facie case 
ol ¡Il-trcatmcnt ol prisoners during interrogation hy thc 
Isiacli authoritics has hccn mude and that a full investigalion 
is therefore warranted.’ 

Late in January 1970 Amnesty rcccivcd a memorándum 
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l'rom thc Minislry of Korcign Affairs in Israel in which it was 
stated that ‘. . . motivaled hy thc sincere dcsirc to asccrtain 
whatever trulh there may be in thc complaints mentioned 
above, thc Government of Israel has dccided lo grant thc 
complainants, now present in cncmy States, thc requisite 
permits to enter Israel-held terrilories so that thcy may he 
able to lodge their complaints in accordance vvith cxisling 
legal procedurcs. Should thc complainants so dcsirc, thcy will 
furlhcr he permilted to appoint local lawyers of their choicc 
to assist thcm in thc suhmission id' complaints or cvidcncc. 
The govcrnmcnt of Israel vvould, of coursc, assure thc salcty 
of thc complainants during thc entile period of their prescnce 
in Isracl-controlled territory and guaran lee their right to 
Icave.’ 

In furlhcr corrcspondcncc vvith thc Israeli authoritics 
Amnesty tried to cstahlish vvhat vvere thc ‘existing legal 
procedurcs’ referred to, hut no salisfactory ansvver was 
fortheoming. It was fe11 that for many reasons thc Israeli 
ol'l'cr vvould not l'ulfil lhc demands of thc siluation; many of 
thc complainants refused to rccognisc lhc validity of Israeli 
jurisdiction over thc territory and it was aiso thoughl that the- 
normal legal processes vvould slrclch over a period of ycars 
and therefore a commission of enquiry was dcsirablc in 
order to cstahlish as soon as possiblc thc truth, or othervvise, 
of thc allcgations. 

In March 1970 thc International Rxecutivc Committcc of 
Amnesty International carne to thc conclusión that thc Israeli 
govcrnmcnt liad no intention of establishing a commission of 
enquiry and that Amnesty should, therefore, publish a report 
hased on thc availablc material. It was made clcar in lilis 
report that ‘. . . Amnesty restriets itsclf to claiming that lhc 
serious nature of these allcgations warrants immediate 
inquiry so thal their truth can he tested and thc practicc ol 
torture, if it cxisls, can he hrought immcdiatcly to an end.’ 

Delegates of thc International Committcc of thc Red Cross 
have visited prisons in Israel and thc occupicd arcas since thc 
end of lhc June 1967 conflict, hut in accordance with their 
usual practicc thc reports of delégales have not hccn 
puhlishcd. In lhc International Review of the Red Cross, 
September 1970, it was stated: ‘During the visits delegates 
have somelimes mcl detainces whose bodies showed traces 
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of, according to thc prisoncrs, ill-trcatmcnt during interroga- 
tion. In kecping with thc ICRC general practice', eaeh ea.se 
was hronght to the attention oí the military anthorities so 
that thcy could investigate whether detainces’ allegations were 
corred and ¡f so, punish those guilty, as recpiired by the 
Gcncva Convenlion and national legislación.’ 

Ihe aclivitics ol the United Nations regarding Isracli 
pructices alleeting the human rights ol the [)opu!ation ol thc 
occtipicd terrilories are dcalt with in Section 2 of this report. 

1,1 n, m the publicado» of its report in April 1970 until late 
in 1971, Amncsty reccivcd no allegations of torture vvhieh 
were regarded as being substantial enough to warrant further 
action, In January 1972 three spccific reports of ill-treatmcnt 
ol Arab detainces were referred to the Isracli ambassador in 
London. In Mareh Amncsty was informed oflicially that 
these cases liad been investigated and that the torture 
allegations were unlounded. I he prisoncrs liad been released. 

During 1972 allegations of ¡Il-treatmcnt of Arabs during 
interrogations were reponed l'rom time to time by the Israel 
I.cague Cor Human and Civil Rights. The number of detailed 
allegations increased in December 1972 and January 1973 
with thc arrest ol at least 40 pcople, including Isracli Jews, in 
connection with a Syrian-opcrated espionage and sabotage 
ring. Official eomplaints of torture were made in the ñames 
ol same oí those detained, by their lawyers, and a Com- 
munist Kncsset (Parliament) member also complained 
ollicially, as wcll as to the press and to Amncsty, about the 
ill-treatmcnt of his son, one of thc six Jews arrested. The 
chargcs of torture were olficially denied by the pólice, but as 
lar as is known, no formal investigador! of these allegations 
has been carried out. 

I'or torture allegations after the 1973 war, see p. 239. 

Ornan 

Most reports of torture come l'rom the Popular Front I'or the' 
Liberation of Ornan and the Arabian Gull (PFI.OAG), whose 
guerrilla activities in thc province oí Dhofar pose thc major 
challenge to the regime. One report slated that lourlccn 
Dholaris arrested on 17 June 1965 were tortured for two 
days during interrogation at Salalah and were then transfer¬ 
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red lo Bait al I'alaj, wliere they were periodieally questioned 
and tortured for six montlis. 

Otlier allegations concern religious leaders of the Ibadi sed 
of Islam — to wliich the majority of Omanis belong — who 
hold the view that the heatl of a Muslim State shonld be an 
clected Imam. Amncsty reccivcd a report in 1969 that Al 
Jabiri and a judge, Zaid Ibn Saif, were, in 196.3, rcpcatedly 
subjected to severe maltreatmenl. Al Jabiri was tortured on a 
machine made out of garage cquipment normally used for 
raising up cars, but litted with a Hat wooden top on vvhieh he 
was laid; the machine was raised so that he was pressed 
against the roo!, and lel t for long periods in considerable 
pain. They were both tortured so that their confessions and a 
rcnuncialion of their beliefs might be used as a method of 
public persuasión. 

The PFI.OAG allegations, despile their undeniable bias, 
should be taken seriously in view of reliable información that 
has been reccivcd, especially on general prison conditions. The 
Omani anthorities have not insligaled any investigalions into 
these reports, and have forbidden the Red Cross and Red 
Crescent to enter the counlry. 

People’s Dcmocratic Republic of Yemen 

At the end of 1963, violcnce erupted against the British 
presencc in the Aden Prolectorate, and a State ol emergeney 
was proclaimed, permitting indelinile detenlion without trial. 
Amncsty International sent an observen 4 to Aden in the 
summer of 1966 lo investigate allegations that local British 
anthorities were using physical violcnce lo exlort confessions. 
He was not allowed lo visit detenlion centres ñor to interview 
the detainces, and the High Commissioner categorically 
denied there was ill-treatmcnt and torture in British interro- 
gaiion centres. Kx-detainees and rclatives of those still 
detained al the lime of the obscrvcr’s visit complained that 
torture was practised at the interrogation centre, and a 
number of sworn affidavits were oblained which supported 
the chargcs of torture. 

Subsequently, an investigación was undertaken by 
Mr Roderic Bowen QC on bchalf of the government (Tlie 
Bowen Report , 14 Novcmbcr, 1966, Cmnd. 3165) which 
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indicatcd that late in 1965 reports ol' allegations of physical 
maltreatmcnt and requests lor their investigation had come to 
Ihc Higli Commissioner’s office. The Director of Health had 
sent thc l'ollowing memorándum to the Deputy High Com- 
missioncr on 14 Novemher 1965: The injuries suslained hy 
the detainces brought írom thc Interrogation Centre indícate 
that their interrogation was assisted hy physical violence ... I 
should be gratcful il the allegations of physical violence which 
wcic substanLiated by bruises and torn cardrums etc., could 
be investigated.’ Mr Bowen concluded in his report that 
there was a most rcgrettahlc lailurc to deal expeditiously and 
adequately with the allegations oí cruelly which werc made 
in respecto! the Interrogation Centre’. 

Amncsty’s lindings in Aden were íinally conl'irmed when, 
in 1972, military interrogation procedttres in Northern 
Irehuid were under considcration, and I.ord Gardincr in his 
Minority Report said: ‘Thcsc procedurcs of interrogation in 
elepth, namcly hooding, a noisc machine, vvall-standing and 
deprivalion ol diet and sleep . . . had been for same time 
orally taught for use in emergeney conditions, in Colonial- 
type situalions, at an army intelligence centre in Iingland. 

I bey had been used in Aden, although surprisingly, it does 
not appear Irom the report of Mr Rodcric Bowcn, QC, on 
Interrogation in Aden that lie ever discovercd that tliesc 
interrogation procedurcs were used Hiere.’ (Report of the 
Commitlee of Pnvy Counscllors appoinlcd to consider author- 
iscd procedurcs for thc interrogation of persons suspected of 
terrorista , March 1973, Cmnd. 4901). 

Since the cstablishmcnt of the People’s Dcmocratic 
Republic of Yemen in 1967 thc more widely publiciscd 
method ol dcaling with political dissidents appcars to be 
su m mal y cxccution, although occasional allegations of 
torture llave been receivcd. One such allegation, Irom a 
reliable source, reported that Anwer Ramsu, a former 
Minister of Finan ce, was sentenced to death in Decembcr 
1971 aller conviction lor bribery and embcz/.Iing, but died a 
lew hours bel'orc his cxccution as a result of thc tortures he 
had suffered. 
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Saudi Arabia 

Amncsty International lias recently receivcd allegations of 
torture in Saudi Arabia which, although thcy llave in no way 
been investigated, are serious cnougli to warrant inclusión in 
this Report. ’lherc is well-substantiatcd information about 
traditional punishments meted out to criminal and political 
offenders, such as public floggings and exccutions, or cutting 
off a hand or foot as punishment for theft. It seems 
rcasonablc to assumc, therefore, that torture and thc casual 
ill-trcatmcnt of prisoners is commonplace. VVliat is not known 
is how widcsprcad or how systematic is its use. 

Most of thc reports of torture receivcd by Amnesty 
International llave rclatcd to thc period after 1969 and 
concern those arrested for plotting to ovcrthrow the govern- 
ment. Among the allcgcd victims are air forcé and army 
officers as well as governmcnt oflicials, students, workers, 
etc. Amnesty International has the.ñames of ninc who are 
reported to llave died as a result of torture. 

The Saudi Intelligence Burcau, which together with thc 
Ministry of Interior is responsible for arrests and interrog¬ 
ation, is stafled largely by non-Saudi Arabs, and therc are 
indications that since 1969 American advisers and torture 
cquipment have been imported. It is allcged that whereas 
torture tcchniqucs before 1969 were crude, resulting fre- 
qucntly and quickly in death, American advisers have 
introduccd more sophisticatcd methods of psychological 
interrogation and torture, such as very long periods of 
solitary confinemcnt, sometimes with only the Koran to 
rcad. Ilowever, other allcgcd tcchniqucs inelude a machine 
for thc pressing of weight on thc licad or chest, clectric 
shocks and thc altcrnation of extreme temperatures in order 
to disoricnt the mind. 

The bodies of prisoners who have died as a result of 
torture are usually returned to the families concerned, with 
thc explanation that death was duc to illncss. Marks on the 
body, howcver, have borne witness to thc infliction of 
torture. 

In linc with public exccutions and floggings, thc torture of 
prisoners would appear to be as much a method ol 
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intimidation, detcrrence and punishmcnt, as a means of 
cliciting information. 


Syria 

Until recen tly, imprisonment and lorturc was a routine 
occurrencc lor erities and opposers of the regime: sevenleen 
íormer- ministers who vvere arrested after the coup in 1970, 
are alleged to llave been tnrtured and l'or sume lime vvere 
detained at (he Military Hospital at AI Me/.ze in Damascus. 
Ihrce oí them are said to have sustained skull fractures 
causing nervous complaints, another has a paralysed arm and 
anolhcr has lost the sight of one oye. They are now in 
Ialmyre prison in the desert, still uncharged and untried. In 
1970 severa! members of the Communisl [larty, at that time a 
rival política! grouping, bul now part of the newly-l'ormed 
National I’ront, vvere reponed to have been arrested and 
tortured, in some cases resulting in death: one Icading party 
oílieial was kidnapped, tortured and returned to bis family in 
a collin. However, Amnesly International has received l'ewer 
allegations in the last three years, vvhich is perhaps a 
rellection ol the presenl regime’s conl'idence in its position 
alter three years in povver. 

Other allegations concern minority groups. The Kurdish 
eommunity ol hall a million people, repressed lor many 
years, llave been subjeeted to imprisonment and ill-treatment 
in their struggle to regain their naliona! rights. Jevvs have also 
been maltreated. At the end ol'November 1971, an Amnesty 
International member liad an interview vvith, and received an 
allidavit from, a Jew who liad escaped from Syria. He stated 
that ít was routine for Syrian Jews to be arrested, maltreated 
and tortiued, and that he himsell liad been imprisoned witli 
bis fatlicr and brother, and all had been subjeeted to physical 
and sexual tortures Irom the elfeets of which they wcrc still 
suffering. In June 1973, three Israeli pilots, repatriated after 
three years imprisonment in Syria, told the press that they 
had been held under extremely liarsh conditions, and that 
two of them had had beatings and clectric shocks and had 
been cancd on the soles of their feet. They also alleged that, 
when the Israclis reminded their captors of the Gcncva 
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Convention on the treatmenl of prisoners of war, they had 
replied that it did not apply to Jews. 

* * * 

One group of allegations related to both Syria and Israel 
stems from the October 1973 war in lile Muidle Ivast and the 
treatment of prisoners of war by the belligercnts. I’roperly 
speaking, the treatment of warlimc prisoners lalls under the 
authority of the International Commitlec of the Red Cross 
rather tlian witliin the mándate of Amnesty International. 
Neverthelcss, torture under any circumstances is the concern 
of AI, and the allegations sliould be mentioned here. 

Shortly after the conclusión of all-out warfare, the Israeli 
goverinncnt charged both tlic Kgyptian and the Syrian 
governments witli responsibility lor the torture ol Israeli 
prisoners of war; countcr-ailegations vvere issuecl against the 
Israelis by both the Kgyptians and the Syrians. VVithin a few 
montlis the Kgyptians and the Israelis exchanged prisoners, 
and cxcept for a few notices in the press, the issuc was not 
raised officially by either government, apparently because 
neither government vvished to endanger the pending agree- 
ment for military disengagement. 

Israel continued to press, however, for investigations into 
the treatment of its military personnel vvlio wcrc being held 
in Syria. After the two countrics exchanged prisoners in June 
1974, the Israeli government elaimed that each of its 67 men 
had been tortured by such methods as severe beating, clectric 
shock, and starvation. Some Israeli pilots elaimed that their 
ears had been beaten so that they vvould be prevented from 
llying combat missions in the fu tu re. The Syrian government 
replied that many of its military personnel had suffered 
psychological torture in Israel as wcll as inadequate medical 
attention from Israeli military doctors. One Syrian pilot 
alleged that bis legs had been unnccessarily amputated by 
Israeli doctors. Thesc allegations will be the subjcct of an 
Amnesty International investigation. 



Conclusions 


Ai present there exist fcw effective vvays of stopping torture. 
Wc have seen that only in the case of Greccc vvas proof of 
torture authoritativcly cstablished by an intcrgovernmcntal 
judicial cnquiry. The Compton ¡uid the Amncsty Inter¬ 
national mvestigations in Northern Ircland coincidcd in their 
description of faets though thcy differed in the conclusions 
thcy reachcd. South Africa and Brazil have rcceivcd much 
International attention, but their govcrnmcnts have instituted 
no spccial mternal enquiry to examine the use of torture, and 
Sharp y opposcd any suggestion of an enquiry from the 
outside, Amncsty International has also investigated 
complamts from Aden and Israel. In none of these cases 
apart from Greccc, did the international enquiries receive 
coopcration from the local authorities. 

We have described the situation in thosc countrics wherc 
enquiries of one kind or another have becn instituted We 
have a so attempted to describe many other situations. We 
are fu ly aware of the deficiencies of our Information and of 
the difficulties in evaluating it. There is at present no central 
repository for torture complaints. 

We llave also noted, in the Rcport, certain new devclop- 
ments. In the lirst place sophisticatcd methods of torture are 
being introduced in many countrics. Intcrrogation tcchniqucs 
aie being constantly relined. But torture is not being used for 
the extraction ol information alone. It is also used for the 
control ol political dissent. Often, the tvvo main impulses are 
combincd in one appalling practice. 

I he re 1 also exists evidencc that tile practice of torture is 
becommg internationalised. Experts and their training, as 
vvell as torture cquipment, are provided by one govcrnmcnt 
lor use in another State. Intcrnally, responsibility for the use 
ol torture is being broadened, involving other authorities 
than the pólice or security pólice. The trend seems to be 
tovvards duplication, or in somc cases displacement, of the 
pólice by the military forccs, and by the army in particular, 
apecial umts are used not only in situations of war, in an 
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occupicd territory: the case of Vietnam is referred to in this 
Rcport. The practice has also bcen applied in countrics which 
are not at war and which, in somc cases, llave no broadly 
based domcslic insurgencies to cope with. For instance, in 
Uruguay, Brazil, Indonesia, Greccc and Turkcy, the military 
are torturing civilians for rcasons of domcstic polilics. This 
developmcnl rcflccts the growing involvement of the military 
in politics, and the increasing number of military regimes, as 
wcll as the dcvclopmcnt of various countcrinsurgcncy 
thcorics by military experts. 

The responsibility for torture is, howcvcr, no longer 
confined to govcrnmcnts. Allcgations of ill-trcatment and 
brutality, amounting to torture, have becn made against 
sevcral opposition movements which use violencc and, from 
time to time, hold prisoners or hostages. Though this is a 
comparatively rcccnt dcvclopmcnt, it is a scrious one. There 
is no redress of any kind for the victim. It contributes to the 
escalation of violencc. In such confrontation bctwecn the 
forccs of the govcrnmcnt and the forccs of the opposition, 
the individual remains totally unprotcclcd. 

Torture can occur in any society. Certain indications have 
emerged from this study as to the situations wherc torture is 
likely to occur. For instance, it is misleading to suggcst that 
poverty causes and wealth prevents torture. Torture exists in 
situations of sharp conflict. 

The legal situation — the observancc or the disregard of the 
due proccsses of law — appcars to be more directly relevant. 
Special powcrs acts; martial law; State of siege or of 
exception: wherever the rule of law has becn suspended, the 
torturcr finds it easy to move in. When the citizen has a frec 
access lo liabcas corjms, lo legal aid, to a free press, he is 
better protccted. It is not impossiblc for the State to torture 
him: bul it is much more difficult. 

Experimental psychiatric and psychological evidencc 
points to the fact that the potential to torture is present in 
man, and that only institutional, legal or religious restraints 
put on him provide assurance that this potential will not be 
used. The decisión, on the other hand, by the State to use the 
potential has frequcntly bcen accompanied by campaigns 
aimed to isolale a group of individuáis and put them firmly 
beyond the palé of humanily. The ideológica! conflicts of the 
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twcnticth ccntury llave facilitatcd such campaigns. Racial 
minoritics, class enemies, and ‘cnemics of thc pcople’ of 
various kinds are spccially vulnerable. 

It is therefore thc suspensión of thc rule of lavv, often 
accompanicd by putling a spccific group of individuáis 
beyond thc limits ol a society, which scems to créate the 
matrix for the growth of torture. 

It is dircctly linked to politics, as govcrnmcnts may see thc 
use of torture as ncccssary for their survival. It is also the 
most sensitivo of all politieal issucs. Though a State may 
admit that it holds politieal prisoners, it will never admit that 
it uses torture. The confrontation bctween the individual and 
the limitlcss povvcr of thc State, bctween thc torturcr and his 
victim, takes place in thc darkest rccess of politieal povvcr. 

So far, little attcmpt has bcen made to define, and finally 
to ctadicatc, the use of torture. The niain pulpóse of this 
Report is to contribute to public awareness and increase 
rcsistancc to thc practico of torture. VVe have notecl that 
national remedies, vvhcncver thcy are availablc, can be 
effcctivc. In international law, the doctrine of individual 
responsibility was firmly laid down a long time ago, at 
Nuremberg. Now the international community has to try to 
work out effcctivc remedies for thc prevention of torture. 
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